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PREFACE. 



•>*>•• 



ANT selections of excellent matter have been made for thebeneil 

youn^ persons. Performance^of this kind are of so great uiility* 

It fresh productions of Uiem, and new attempts to improve the young 

id, will scarcely be deemed superfluous, if the writer make his com- 

ition instructive and interesting, and sufficiently disthicl from othrn. 

I The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment </ 

objects : to Improve youth in tlic art of reading ; to meliorate 

sir langoage and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most im 

rtant principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of emo- 
is, and the correspondent tones and ^-ariations of voice, but contaSn 
alences and members of sentences, which arc diversified, proportion 
and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this nature are, it is pre- 
led, well calculated to teach youtii to n^ad with propriety and ef- 
A selection ot sentences, in which variety and pru|iortion, with 
HBonct punctuation, have been carefully obsf^rvcd, in all their parts as 
ell as with respect to one another, will probably have a niurh great- 
effect, in properly teaching the art of reading, than is commonly 
tagi'ned. In such constructions, every thing is accommodated to the 
ders(anding and the voice ; and the common ditficultics in learning 
read well are obviated. When the Icanicr has acquired a habit (A' 
ling such sentences, with justness and facility, he will readily apply 
bt habit, and the improvements he has made, to sentences more com- 
^ted and irregular, and of a construction entirely diHTcrent. 
The language of tiie pieces chosen for this collection has been care- 
Hy regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many instance^ 
^nce of diction, distinguish them. They are extnicte<i from tba 
rks of the most correct and elegant v/ritcrs. From ine sourcvi 
ince the sentiments are drawn, the reader may expect to find thensi 
innected and regular, sufficiently important aad impresrive, and oi- 
^ bted of every thing that is either trite or eccentric. The iVequent 
{nrusal of such composition naturally tends to infuse a taste for thif 
Ipecies of excellence > and to produce a habit of thiuking, and of com" 
JMMing, with judgment and accuracy.* 

* The learner, in his progress through this Tidume and the Seqdel to h, will meet 
with Dumerou5 instances of conqiosUion, in strict coafarniity to the mlasforpminotiiif 
■mdcaous and elegant writiug contained in the Apaendix to the AaUtors EnglisE 
Ibnuumar. By occasionally examining this confurnnty, he will be omfinued in dM 
Miiity of those rules ; and l>e enai>Ied lo apply them with ense and dexterity. 

It u proper furth(>r to observe, that the Reader and the Ser^uei, besides teaehlnr t» 
(ead accurately, and inculcating nianj important sentiments, may be coasid emi — 
laiiliaries to the Anthor^s English Onauov : as oractical iUustratloas of tb* priMl 
pin and rules contained ta that wnrlb 



i^ PRETACX. 

Ihat Ihli eoTleetion may also serve Ibe purpose of promoting piety 
md virtue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, which plac« 
religion in the most amiable light; and which recommend a great va 
riety of moral duties, by the excellence of their nature, and the happy 
effects they produce. These subjects are exhibited in a style and man 
ner which are calculated to arrest the attention of youth j and to 
make strong and durable impressions on their minds * 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sen- 
timent, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degree, offend 
the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to bfi peculiarly in 




nocent ; and if, on all proper occasions, they were ( ^couraged to p© 
ni»e those which tend to iuspire a due reverence for virtue, and an ab 
horrence of vice, as well as to animate them with sentiments of piet^ 
and goodness. Such imoressions deeply engraven on their minds, and 
connected with all tlieir attainments, could scarcely fail of attendin| 
tbem through life, and of producing a solidity of principle and charac- 
ter, that would be able to resist the danger arising from future inter 
course with the world- 

Tba Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parti 
of bifl collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which amus« 
Bf well '\a instruct. If, however, any ot his readers should think il 
contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be some apologyf 
to observe that, in th« axisting publications designed for the perusal of 
young persons, ihm pcspouderance is greatly on the side ot ^ay and 
amusmg produoiioos. Too much attention may be paid to this medi 
■m of improvement. WkMi the imagination, of youth especially, is 
much entertainad, the sober dictates of the understanding are re^rded 
frith indifference ; and the influence of good affections is either leeble, 
cnr transient. A temperate use of such entertainment seems thcrcfora 
Mqaisite, to afford proper scope for the operations of the understanding 
iind tlie heart. « 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous to 
recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by 
Interspersing through his work some of the most beautiful and interest- 
inf; passages of those invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and 
Teneration for this great rule of life, is a point of so high importance} 
M (d warrant the attempt to promote it on every proper occasion. 

To ixAprnre the young mind, and to afford some assistance to tutorSf 
in ffao ardcviUS and important work of education, were the motives 
which led to this production. If the Author should be so successful as 
td accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, he will tiiink that hi* 
time lod pains have been well employed, and will deem himself am 
ply regarded. 

* In some of the pieces, tlie Compiler has made a few alteratioM, chi*4j tmtW], t« 
adaM Um« Um bsttar to the dcsi|ga of his work. 



INTItODlJCTIOiV, 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOE 

READING. 



TO rend willi propriety is a pleasing and important attainment > pro- 

Motive of improvement both to the understanding and the heart. It it 

tfsscitiiai to a complete reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and 

rnter into Uie feelmgs of tiic auUior. whose sentiments he professes to 

feptral : for how is it possible to represent clearly to others, what we 

bave hut faint or inaccurate conceptions of ourselves ? If there werL 

DO other benefits resuUiiii; from the ail of reading well, tlian the no 

tesiiity it lays us under, of precisely ascertaining tne meaning of wha/ 

ire read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doing this with facilityy 

iafh when reading ^ii«'ntiy and aloud, they would constitute a Luffi- 

tienl compensati-jn Id' a!l tiie labour we can bestow upon the subject 

Hut the pU'.asure der»v>;d to ourselves and others, from a clear commif 

lication of ideas aiu vclings ; and the strong and durable impressionc 

II adc thereby on Utr mnds of the reader and the audience, are consi- 

dtrations, which <• •»' additional importance to the study of thisneces- 

iwy and useful i>- The perfect uttaifimciit of it doubtless requires 

[ treat attention hul practice, joined to extraordinary natural powers: 

I' out as tiiere ar»- i any de^^rees of exeeller.ce in the art, the student 

\ hbose aims fab ♦*^..rt of perfection will find himself a^nply rewarded 

ij for every exer»K*i. \w may tiiink proper to make. 

] To give rule? tur tiie munaccmeiit of the voice in reading, by which 

i 3jc necessary pauses, cnr;pha3e5:, and tones, may be discovered and put 

[| m practice, is lutl possible. After all the directions that can be oflfer- 

.j »d on these points, much will reinahi to be taught by the living instruc- 

ler: ranch will b»t attnirviMc by no oti'.er tneanS, than the force of ex- 

j. ample innueni'ing the imitative po'.vers of the learner. Some rules and 

.. principles on these heads u ill, however, be lound useful, to prevent er- 

, ronc'ous and vicious :r. -Ji's of utterance; to give the young reader 

j: wmo taste of the su!)ject ; and to assist him in acquiring a just andac* 

J rnrale ntode of delivery. The ub'frvalions whicn we have to raakoy 

■ />r these purpos&s, may be compris^^ed under the following heads: pro- 

.' ftJV I.OUD.'«ESS OF VOICF. ; DISHNCTNKSS J SLOWI^KSS J PROPRIETY OF 

I RRONu&ciATio:.' ; E:.irnA£js ; t;jm:s; pauses; and mode or BEADi^a 

J TERSE. 

AVTE. 

I For many of the obsrrvstiot s cTiUfaim'd in this preliminary tract, fse Author It bt 
kbied to the writuias uf Dr. UIhIi-, and to tUe Encyclo{iedia Ddtacnica. 
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- ffrrRODTJCTTOft. 

SECTIOrC I. 

Proper loudness of Voice. 

Thb l^t attention of cverv person who rends to others, donblle 
must 1>C| to make himself be iieorH by all those to whom he reads. ] 
must endeavour to fill with his voice the space occupied by the co 

Cmy.. This power of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural 
nt. It is, in a good measure, the gift of nature ; but it may rccei 
considerable assistance from art. Much depends, for this purpose* 
the proper pitch and manageoMnt of the voice. Every person hasthi 

eitcnes in his voice ; the high, the midplf., and the i.ow one. T 
igh, is that which he uses In calling aloud to some person at a distant 
The low is, when he approaches to a whisper. The middle is, tl 
which he employs in common conve'^ation, and which he should j 
AAToIlv use in reading to others. For it is a great mistake, to imagi 
•aat one must take the highest pitch of his voice, in order to be w 
heard in a large company. This is confounding two things which £ 
different, loudness or strength of sound, witli the key or note on whi 
we speak. There is a varietv of sound within the compass ot each k( 
A speaker may therefore renJer his voice louder, without altering 1 
key: and we shall always be able to give most body, most perseveri 
force of sound, to that pitch of voicc^ to which in conversation we : 
accustomed. Whereas by setting out on our highest [)ifcli or key, 
certiunly allow ourselves less compass, and are likc]v to strain ojir vo 
before we have done. Wc shall fatigue our.sc^ 'es, atnd read with pain; a 
whenever a person speaks with pain to hiiu u]f, he is always heard u 
,pain by his audience. Let us therefore gi\ ; thavoico full strength r 
iwell of sound; but always pitch it on our ordinary speaking key. 
diould be a constant rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice Ih 
we can afford without pain to ourselves, and without any extraordins 
effort. As long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs of spee 
will be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease; and we sh 
always have our voice under command. But whenever we transgn 
these bounds, we give up the reins, and have no longer any managemc 
of it It Is a useful rule too, in order to be well iioard, to ciist our eye 
some of the most distant persons in the company, and to consider oi 
selves as reading to them. We naturally and mechanically utter c 
words with such a degree of strength, as to make ourselves be heard 
the person whom we address, provided he is within t})e reach of c 
?poiee. As this is the case in convei*sation, it will hold also in reading 
others. But let us remember, that in reading, us well as in conversation 
ii possible to offend by speaking too loud. 'Vhh extreme hurts tlie e 
by making the voice come upon it in rumbling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement mann 
the voice becomes fixed in a stramed and unnatural key ; and is rendci 
Sncapable of that variety of elevation and depression' which constitu 
thb true harmony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and ph 
sure to the audience. This unnatural pitch of the voice, and di 
greeable monotony, are most observable in persons who were taught 
read h) large rooms ; who were accustomed to stand at too great 
distancCi when reading to their teachers; whose instructors were ve 
i l iwfi Bot in their bearing; or who were taui^bt by persons, that cr. 



IKTllODt'CTIO!< vH 

4der*d loud esf.fC99ion ns the cliifif requisite in forming a f^ood reader. 
Thase arc circumstances M'hich demand the serious attcD'ioB c^ e "ar^ 
tae to whom the education of youth is committai* 

SECTION II. 

Distmclnctp. 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly understood, dia- 

ImctncAs of ai-ticulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. 

The cnuntity of sound necessary' to fill even a large snact, is smaller 

(hen IS commonly imagined ; and, with distinct articulation, a |)er80B 

- with a weaic voice will make it reach farther, than the strongest voico 

1 cao reach without it. To this, tberaforc, every reader ought to pay 

'' great attention. He must give every sound which he utters, its dua 

'■ pioportion ; and make every syllable, and even every letter in the 

^ word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without slurring, 

wrhispcr'sng, or sup{)rc5iing any of the proper sounds. 
' An accurate knowledge of tiic simple, elementary sounds of the 1an> 
CV^i^a, and a facility in expressing them, arc so necessary to distinct- 
^ uess of expression, that if the learner's uttaiimionts are, in tliis respect, 
im])erfccl, (and many there arc in this situation) it will ba incumbent 
on his teacher, to carry him back to these priniaiy articulations ; and 
^ lo suspend his jn'ogress, till be become iveifectly master of them. I 
^ ivill be in vain to press him forward, with the hope of forming a good 
reader, if he cannot completely articulate every elementary sound ol 
Ifae language. 



SECTION HI. 



ji Due dsgi'c^ of ilovDnut. 

l!| IsorJcr to exprftss ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite with 
;!^ regard In the speed of pronouncing. Precif)itancy of speech confounds 
•^ ill articulation, and all meaning. It is scarci^iy necessary to observe, that 
y, (hnre may be also an extreme on the op[)osite side. It is obvious that a 
X; lifeless, drawling manner of reading, which allows the sinds of the 
^ bearer;ito be always outrunuiug the speaker, must render every such 
;;. pcrfcraiance insipid and I'aligiiing. But the extreme of reading too fast is 
': much moi'ti common, and re(}uires the more to be guarded a;i;ainst, h*y 
-.' cause, when it has grown into a habit, few erroi-s are more difficult to be 
•i rorrected. To pronounce with a proper degree of slowness, and w ith 
; full and cltor articulation, is necessary to be studied by all, who wish to 
iff become good readers; and it cannot be too much recommended to them. 
i Such a ])roifanciation gives weif^bt and dignity k> the subject. It is a 
i peat aatistancc to the voice, by tho pauses and rests which it allowa 
;. Uie reader more easily to make ; and it enables the reader lo swell ali 
lui loundS} both with more force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 

Proprieit/ of Pronuncialion, 

After the fundamental attentions to the pilch and manageinenl o! 
the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of s^^^'*>^ss ol 
ipeech, what Uie young reader must, in the next place, ^*^**^vtUj* \v? 
>iety of pronuDciatiou ; or, giving to every word which b^ ^ Xa^ 
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•ound viliich the best usage of I he language ap^iropi'iatei to it ; in opp«- 
lition to broad, vulgar, or provincial proouiicialio.'j. This is roquL^itt 
both for reading into^ligibly, and for read'nij?: with correctness arul "Oss 
Ins^. actions concerning this article may be best given by the living 
teacher. But there b one observation, wiiich it may not be irn])ropei. 
bere to make. In the English language, every word whi'.^h consists ol , 
more tty. .ables than one, has one accented syllable. The acconts ren ^ 
tometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The genim ol 
the language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stron<i;er per 
cusslon, and to pass more slightly over tlie rest. IS'ow, after we have 
learned the proper seats of these accents, it is an important rtilo, to give 
eveiy word just the same accent in reading, as in common discours-e. 
Mk.jy persons err in this respect. \Vh«n thcyrcfad to others, and v»itb 
solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a ditTerent niannci from 
whatthey do at other times. They dwell upon them and protract themi 
^ey multiply accents on the same word ; from a mistaken notion, tiiat 
it gives gravity and importance to their subject, and add? to the energy 
of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the greatest (milts tij.u can be 
committed in pronunciation : it makes what is cain^d a pottipotis ir 
mouthing manner; and gives an artificial, alTccted air to re->dni<;, wliicb 
detracts greatly l>oth from its agrecableness and its iniprcsi^ion 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries, tor asccrtainirs 
the true and best pronunciation of the word** of our lani::nat^e. By at 
teutively consulting them, particularly " \ValkiM-'s Pronouiicini; Dic- 
tionary," the youngTeader will be much assisted, in his endeavonrs tc 
attaui a correct pronunciation of the words belonging to the Kn^llsh 
languase. 

SECTION V 

Emphasis, 

Br Emf|»hasi8 i« meant a stronger and fuller nur.d of voice, by wirn.li 
we distinguish some wonl or words, on which we d»'si;cn lu lay jiariicu 
lai stress, and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Some 
times the emphatic words must l>e distinguished by a parllcniMr tone (»i 
▼Dice, as wed £3 by a particular stress. On the rijrht nni;tagent(>nt of 




iphasis be p 
we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the ^Superior und t!ie Inferior omjilia- 
fis. The superior emphasis determines the meaning dI h sentence ^^ ith 
reference to something said before, presupposed by the atitlKir as gene 
ral Icnowledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a fKi.r??";ige may !mve 
more senses than one. Ihs inferior emphasis enjorcesy u;riuasj and en- 
Uvent, but does not fix, the meaning of any passage. The words to 
widcb this latter emphasis is given, arc, in general, «nch as seem the 
M08t Important iu the sentence, or, on other accounts, to merit this 
distinction. The following passage will serve to exem[)lify the supcri 
or emphasb. 

« Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

*< Of that forbidden tree, wbosc*mor(al taste 

<« Brousbt death into the worldi and all oui w«," iu. 
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r^ Stippoiinj tl'.at originally oilier bcin^, ocsidrs men, tind disobeyed 
' ' Ifec oomm'*iids of the Almifihty, and thai the cirnimslnncc were well 
^^^ knoHm to us, there would util an emphasis i:pon tJic word man'i in the 
-"' ' Ik Uue ; and hence it would read tliiw : 

'^' ■ " Ofvwns first diso])ediencc, and the fruit," Uc. 

ren Bat ifit were a notorious truth, tliat mankind liad trans^rtstcd in » 

• (i!| taciiliar manner more than once, the emphasis would fait on JintfWMd 

<tfr' ue line be read, 

ive' 

ive> " Of mRn'sfirsi disobedience," Sic. 

j,j,; Again . lultiittinj^ death (as was really the case) to hnve been an nm 
^j\, Ward of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in consequence 
,^_ of Ihs transgression j mf ttlSt sup^tosition the third line would be rcaii, 

^'^'^: " Brought death into the world," &tc. 

•''«, But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an 
(/} evH as death in dther regions, fhough the place they inhabited had 
ct'. betn free from it till their transgression, the line would run thus : 



ie 
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<< Brought death iuto the world, kc 

The Huperior emphasis finds place In the following sliort sentence, 
Irbich admits of four uistinct meanings, each of which is ascertained 
19^ the eoiuhasis only. 

" Do you ride to town to day ? 

TLe following examples illustrate the nature and use of the mferior 
Iniphasis : 

"Many persons mistake the lore for the practice of virtue.'* 

" Shall I reward his services with faltehnod ^ Shall I forget him who 
ftmnot forget we f 

"If his principles nve false, no apt^logy from hiintelfctkn make them 
n'gA/: if founded in tntth, no censure from othen can make them 
Iprong." 

** Though deep, yet clear ; thotigh frcrMe, yet not dull ; 
" Strong without rage : without o'erjtotcin^, full.'* 

" A friend exaggerates man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes.* 

<< The wise man is happ .', when he gains his own aj)probation ; the 
fool, wiien he gains that of others.'* 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speakings must be determin- 
ed entirely by the seiist of tjjo passage, and always made alihe ; but 
>s to the inferior emphasis, taste ulone sccms to huv'c the right of fixing 
its situation and quantity^- 

Among the number of persons, who have Imd proper o;>portunitiet 
of learning to read, in the best manner it is now tuii^hl, very fe>vcou\|j 
be selected, who, *n a given instance, would use llio inferior cniphaa\» 
alike, eitheras to place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, u^e scarce 
ly any degree of it : aud others do not scruple to carry it 0"^ J^^^}}*^ 
lay thing to be fouad 141 common discourse ; and even soinoHo^^^^r^'^ 
lapop words so very trifliu|; ia tU«mielre»» that it is aVid***^ 
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with DO other ^ew, thiin to give greater vanety to the modulation.* 
Notwithstandins this diversity of practice, there are certainly pro[)ei 
boundaries) within which this emphasis must be restrained, in order to 
make it meet the approbation of souhd judgment and correct taste. It 
will doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to the 
greater or less degrees of hoi^irtance of the words upon which it ope- 
rates ; and there may be veiy properly some variety in the use of it * 
but its af^ication is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 

Af emfiliasis often falls on words in different parts of the same sen- 
tence, so it is frequently required to be coiMinued with a little varia- 
tion, on two, and sometime*, more words together. The following sen- 
tences exemplify both the parts of this position ■• " If 3rou seek to make 
one riehf study not to increase his stores, but to diminish his desires.** 
** The Mexican figures, or picture writing, represent things not words: 
they exhibit images to the tye not ideas to i/ie understanding.*' 

Some sentences are so ^ull and comprcheYisive, that almost every 
word is empbaticol : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and 
plains !" or, .as that pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
"Why will ye die!" 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pro- 
nouDced, yet it is mutable, when these words are -arranged in senten- 
OM : the long being changed into short, the short into lon^, according 
to the importance of the word with regard to meaning. Emphasis al- 
•Oy in particular cases, alters the seat of tiie accent. This is demon- 
strable from the following examples '< He shall increase, but I shall de- 
crease.". " There is a difference between giving and forgiving.** " In 
tftJs species of composition, ptotuibility is much more essential than 
proftahility.*' In these examples, the emphasis requires the accent to 
ue placed on ^ilables, to w))ich it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, the 
great rule to be given, is tliat the reader study to attain a just concep- 
tion of the force and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. 
For to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
good sense and attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable at- 
tainment. It is one a[ the roost decisive trials of a true and just taste ; 
and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and from judging ac- 
curately of what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper to caution 
theleanier; namely, that of multiplying emphatical words too much, 
and using the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent re 
lerve and distinction in tlie use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a reader attempts to render every 
thing he expresses of high importance, by a multitude of strong em 
phases, we soon learn to pay little rerard to them. To crowd every 
senlence with em,>hatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a 
book with Italic characters ; which, as to the effect, is just the same aj 
to use no such distinctions at all. 



* By modulation Is ine«nt that pleasing variety of voice, wliicli is perceived in ut 
teriiig: a Menteuce, ami which, In i;s mUure, Li perfectly distinct from cmphnsiii, and 
(h« tones of einotluu and paasiuo. Tlie young reader should be careful to render hit 
nodalation comet and aatv; and, for this purpose, should form it upon the mod«l o* 
ivdirioiM and •ccttrata spnktnu 
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SECTION VI. 
Tonet, 

Toms are different both from emphtsit and pniuu ; eonsfstlng In tbe 
tiotes or variations of sound which we nDcploy, in the expfeasion of oar 
sentiments. Emphasiii affects particular woitis and phrases, with a de- 
gree of tone or inflexion of voice ; hat tones, peculiarly so cnlled, affect 
sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we needonlyobser\-e, that th« 
mind, in communicatinz its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emo* 
tion, or agitation, from the different effects which those ideas produee in 
the speaker. Now the end of such communication being, not merely to 
lay open Ihe ideas, but also the different feelings whicii they excite in 
him who utters them, there must be other signstlian words, to manifest 
those feelings; as words uttered in a monotonous manner can represent 
only a similar state of mind, perfectly free from all activity and emotion. 
As the communication of these internal feelings was of much more con* 
sequence in our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the inven- 
tion of the language of^emotion to man; but impressed it himself upon our 
nature, in the same manner as he has done with regard to the rest of the 
animal world; all of which express their variousfeelings, by various tones. 
Ours, Indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a hi^h degree 
more comprehensive; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the 
fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note 
of the voice, by which It is to be expressed; and which is suited exactly to 
the degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of these 
tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony otdelivery consist. 

The Kmits of this Introduction do not admit of examples, to illustrate 
the variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We 
shall, however, select one, which is extractea from the beautiful lamen- 
tation Gf David over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, 
elucidate what has been said on this subject. ''The beauty of Israel is &lain 
opon thy high places ; how are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath ; 
publish It not intlie streets of Askc ton; lest the dau^tersof the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Te mountains 
M Gillxm, let there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings; 
for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away; the shield of Sauly 
as though he had not been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions 
expresses sorrow and lamentation: therefore the note is low. The next 
contains a spirited command, and should be pronounced much higher. 
The other sentence, in which he makes a pathetic address to the moun> 
tains where his friends had been slain, must be expressed in a Doto 
ijuite different from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor so 
hi^ as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions is not so difficult |» 
be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the spirit 
of the author's sentiments, as well as into the meaning of his words, ^re 
shall not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For ther^ ^j^ 
few people, who speak English without a provincial note, that ni^e ^pt 
an accurate use of tones, when they utter their sentiments io ^ it\*iJ^5r 
course. And the reason that they have not the same use •'^^ fj^de€^!^^ 
Aig aloud the sentiments of others, may be traced to the 52*^ber^\^3f2 
lad eironaous method, in which the art of reading is ianp^^^ ^ ^ 
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•h* T?Jirioii#, naturaly expressive tones of spoecli, are suppressed ; 
few artificial, unmeaning reading notes, are substiliiteu ior Ihem 
But when we recommend to readers, an attention to tiie tone an 

Siiage of emotions, we must be understood to doit witii proper iimii 
loueraiioFt is ucccaaary in this-{)oint, us it is in other tilings. For 
rctading bocoiuas strictly imitative, it assumes a tiientricai mannei 
must be Li^hly impro|>ert as well as give oifence to the hearers; bt 
it is inctfc^wtaot with that delicacy and modesty, which are indisj 
ble on su A <^c>casion6. Tlie sjieaker who delivers bis own cm 
must bb ft^)ip4isci to be more vivid ar.d animated, than would b 
por in tkf person who relates them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with tliR following rule, for the 
.Ihut indicate the passions and emotions. •'< In reading, lot all youi 
uf expression be l)or rowed f 1*0 m those of common si)ccch. but, in 
degree, more faintly characterised. Let those tones wiiich signif 
disagreeable passion of the mind be still more faint thati those whi 
dicate agreeable emotion? ; and, on all occasions, preserve your 
from being so far affected with the subject, as to be able to pr 
through it, with that easy and masterly manner, which has its go 
fects in thiS| as well as in every otlicr art. " 

SECTION VII. ■^^-*. . 

Faiiscs. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total ccsfntlou 
▼oice, during a perceptible, and in many cases, a nicasin'ublc sp 
time. Pauses are equally necessary to the s[)eiikor, and tiic heart 
the speaker, tliat he may take breath, without which he cannot pr 
far in delivery; and that he may) by the^je temporary nvsts, reiie 
organs of sneech, which otherwise would be soon tirt?d by con 
action : to tlie hearer, that the ear also may be relieved from ll 
tigue, which it would olherv\'ise endure from a contirniKy of soun 
that the undei-standing may have suiricicntllme to murk the disti 
of sentences^ and their several members. 

There are iwo kinds of pauses: first, einphntical pauses; and naji 
•3 mark file distinctions of sense. An cmj>l)atical pause is ^ei 
made aper something has been said of peculiar moment, and on 
we desire to fix the hearer's attention, tjometinies, before such a 
is said, we uslker it in with a pause of this nature. Sucli pauses hit 
same effect as r strong emjihasis; and ai*e subject to the same nil 
p«ciaiiy to the caution, ot not repeating them too frcijuently. 
*hoy excite uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, 
importance of the matter be not fully answerable to such ex 
tion, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to 
the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow the rea 
draw his breath ; and the proper and delicate adjustment of sue 
MS is onO of the most nice and difficult articles of deliver}'. I n al 
ing, the management of the breath requires a good deal of care 
not to oblige us to divide words from one another, which have 
tiinate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced with the 
hreathi and witliout the least separation. Many a sentence is n 
biy mangled, and the force of tlie emphasis totally lo«t, by di' 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, wl 
>s reading, should be very careful to provide r full supply of brci 
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irhtd he b to otter. It b a great mistake to imagtne, that the nrenth 
mist be draiim only at the end of a period, when the 7oice is allowed 
to fall. It may easily be gathered at the intervals of the {tcriod, when 
the voice is suspendM only forr moment ; and, by this management, 
one may always have a siifficiem Jock for carrying on the longest sen- 
Irace, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner in 
which we utter ourselves in ordinaryt sensible conversation ; and not 
upon the stiff artificial manner, which is acquired from rcadln;; hooks 
According to the common punctuation. It will by no means l>e siifTi- 
eient to attend to the points used In printing ; for these are far fn)m 
marking all the pauses, which ought to be made in reading! A mecha- 
nical attention to these resting jitaces, has perhaps been one cause of 
nonotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone nt every stop, and a 
vniform cadenee at every period. The primary use of points, is to as- 
liit the reader in discerning the grammatical construction*, and it is 
only ns a secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On 
^is Lead, the following direction may be of use : *< Though in reading 
*rcat attention should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be 
given to the sense ; and tlicir correspondent times occasionally length- 
ened beyond what is usual in common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be 
made in the ntht place, but also accompanied with a pro|K;r tone of 
voice, by which the nature of these pauses is intimated ; much more 
tbao by the length of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is pro- 
per; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is reauired; and 
•ometihies that peculiar tone and cadence which denote the sentence 
to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves by at- 
lendine to the manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when en- 
gaged in real and earnest discourse with others. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the suspending and the closing pauses : ** Hope, the 
balm of life, sooths ns under every misfortune." The first and second 
pauses are accompanied by an inflection of voice, tliat gives the hearer 
an expectation of something further to complete the sense : the inficc- 
tkm attending the third pause signifies that the sense is completed. 

The preceding example is an illustration of the susi^ending pause, in 
(ts simple state : the fouowing instance exhibits that pause with a de- 
(ree oi cadence in the voice ; ** If content cannot remove the discjui- 
rtudes of mankindi it will at least alleviate them.** 

The su8^)ending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with 
tioth the nsing and the falling inflection of voice } as will be seen in 
Ibis example : ^ Moderate exercise*', and habitual temperance', strength- 
en the constitution.*' 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both fhe rising 
■nd the falling inflection, it is the same with regard to the closing jfioiiSK: 
it adn>its of both. The falling inflection generally accompaniet if ', but 

is not unfrequently connected with the rbhig inflection. Interrogn- 
live sentences, for instance, are often terminated in this manner : as^ 
* Am 1 ungrateful' i"* << Is he in earnesf ?** 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun or ad- 

erb, tt is commonly terminated by the falling hilection : as, " What 

^ he gained by his folhr ?'* « Wh« fTlll assbt him^ f " " Where lo the 

MssengT" ?" « When did he arriv e^ ?" ^ ^ 

** fh« fWv IflSectiM i» dnottdbjr th«7^^ tUe ftlung, by ili« K'*'^ ''**»»^ 
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^Vben two qimstions arc united in one sftntrncf , and connected by 
the conjanction or» the first takes llie ristogj t):e second the falling in 
flection : as, " Docs hiscoiidurt sr.pport discipline', or destroy it^ ?" 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confounded with em 
phasis. Though they mny often coincide, they are, in their naturci 
perfectly distinct. Emphasis sometimes controls those inflections. 

The rftgular application of the rising and falling inflections, confcn 
■0 much beauty oii expression, and is so necessary to be studied by the 
young reader, that we shall insert a few more examples to Induce him 
to pay greater attention to the subject. In these instances, all the in 
flections are not mnrlced. Such only arc distinguished, as are moat 
ftriking, and will best ser\'e to show the reader their utility and impor- 
tance. 

•< Manufactnres"', trade^, and agriculture', ccrt«iinly employ more 
than nineteen parts in twenty of tnc. human species.*' 

" He who resigns the world has no temptation to envy', hatred*, ma« 
lice^, anger'; but is in constant possession of a serene mind: he who 
follows the plea-vurcs of it, whicli are in their very nature disappoint- 
ing, is in constant search of carc^, solicitude', remorse', and confusion^,** 

" To advise the ignorant^, relieve the needy", comfort the afllictecl'i 
are duties that fall in our way afmost cvei-y day of our lives." 

" Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, nave contracted in the 
body habits of lust' ind sensuality'' ; malice', and revenge'' *, an aversion 
to cver}^ thing that is gootP, jusf, and fauilablc', are naturally seasoiv 
ed aiid prepared for pain and mbcr)'." 

" I am persuaded, that neitlvcr death', nor life" : nor angels', nof 
principalities', nor powers'" ; nor things present', nor things to come' | 
nor height', nor depth^ j nor any other creature', shalf be able to sa 
parate us from the love of God\" 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious investigs 
tion of tlie nature of these inflections, and the rules by which they an 
governed, may cousuTt Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VIII. 

Manner of reading Vcrx, 

When wc are reading verse, there U a peculiar difllicultv in makinj 
the paused justly. The diflSculty arises from the melody of verse 
which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of its own : and to adjust am 
compound these properly with the pauses of the sense, so as neither t( 
hurt the car, i.or offend the understanding, is so very nice a mattei 
that it is no wonder wo so seldom meet with good readers of poetry 
There are two kinds of pauses that belong to the melody of verse : om 
IS, the pause at the end of the line ; and the other, the ca^sural pausi 
in or near the middle of it. >Yith regard to the pause at the end « 
the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finished, rhyme reo 
ders this always sensible ; and in some measure compels us to obsenri 
It in our pronunciation. In respect to btank verse, we ought alsd t< 
read k so as to make every line sensible to the ear: for, what is tht 
use of melody, or for what ezuJ has the poet composed in verse, if, ii 
reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause 
and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the samt 
time that we attend to this rmuse, every appearance of sins-song aoc 
tone must be carefully guarded against. The close of the line wh a n 
it makes uo pause in the meanine, ought not to be marked bj imh i 
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i» is used in finisliiiig a sentence ; but, without either fall or ele- 
II of the \oice, it should \te denoted only by so slight a susnen- 
jf mund^as may distinguish the passage from one line toanothcry 
mt injuring (he meaning. 

e other kind of melodious pause, is (hat which falls loiiiewhera 
t the middle uf (he verse, and divides it into two hemistichs • a 
ip not so great as that which Imlongs to the close of (he line, I ut 
eosible to an ordinary ear. This, which is called the canui *l 
:, may fall, in English heroic verse, after the 4th, 6th, (kh, or Ttli 
ila fu the line. Wlicre the verse !s so constnictcd, that this cbso- 
uise coincides with tlie slichtesC pause or division in the senaei Um 
ui be read easily ; as in tne two first verses of Pope's Mtiiiiii 

** Ye nymphs of Solyma*^ I begin the song; 

** To' he&v\ily themes*", sublimer strains belong." 

t U it should happen (hat words which have so strict and intimate 
meijoo, as not to hear even a momentary seiiaration, are divided 
one another by this cacsural pause, we then leel a sort ol struggle 
cen the sense and the sound, which renders it difficult to read 
lines harmoniously. The nde of proper pronunciation in such 
, is to ref:ard only (lie (lause which the sense forms ; and to read 
ne accordingly. The neglect of the cassural pause mav make the 
oand somewhat unharmoniously ; but the effect would be much 
if if the sense were sacrificed to the sound. For iaitance» ia 
dlowing line of Milton, 



•** What in me is dark, 



Illumine; what b low, raise and support. 

ense clcarlv dictates the pause after i7/i<mtnf , at the end of the 

syllable, which, in reading, ought to l>c made accordingly; though, 

melody only were to be regarded, illumine should be connected 

what follows, and the pause not made (ill the fourth or siith syl- 

So in the following line of Poj^e's £[)islle to Dr. ArbutLnot, 

'' I sil, wi(h sad civility I read.** 

ar plainly points out the caesural imnse as falling after $ad, the 
li syllable. But it would l>e very bt«d reading to make any imusp 
, so as to separate sad and civility. The sense admits of no other 
; than after the sccoud syllable «i7, which Uierc*fore must be the 
{lause made in reading this part of the sentence, 
ere b another mode ot dividing some verses, hy introducing what 
he called deuii-ctesuras, whicli requiit; ver)' slight |>auses ; and 
D the reader shou'.' manage with judgment, or he will he ant to 
ito an affected sing-sons; mode of pronouncing verses of thb Kind 
following lines exemplily the deua-cu'suru. 

•« Warms in Ihc sun", reirirslirs' in the breeze, 
« lilows' in the stars", and hluftsoms in the trees ; 
«* Livei lljn)U;;!j all life' ; eit«;nd«'" (hrouKK all »^»ieut# 
** Spn'rtdtf' ux» j»\ iJoJ ', o|)e«'Ml(-'' 'iiuipi-ui ' 
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. Before the conclu^m of this Introduction, tl»^ Compiter \Am 11m 1 
^•ity to recommend to teacUera, to exercise tft«ir puptls in dieoover 
lMl( mod expUuninc liie emphatic words, and the proper tones and pan. 
•es, of 9ypjy |)ortion SJti^ed them to read, preriously to their beins 
waited otit to the perfiormance These pre|Hiratuv7 leesoia, in wbicb 
they should be regularly^ examined, will improve **»elr j^^^ent aoA 
taste ; prevent the practice of reading without atuaaiio^ t»«hefubjee|; 
and establish a habit of feadily discovrriug the ■eainnn forcei «■! 
beau^t of tveiy sentence th^^ peruse 
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CHAPTER I 

r ELECT SENTEECE8 AND PAlUORimS. 



SECTION I. 

LIlLIGENCE, industry, and proper improvemen 
•re material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the mosl 
able occufKitlons of youth. 

Whatever useful or enzaging endomnents we 
^ Tirtue IS Requisite, tii order to their shining wit) 
lustre. 

Virtuous youth gi^dually brings forward acco 
nd flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virt 

Disappointments and distress are oflen blessings ir 

Change and alteration fonn the very essence of tl 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an ' 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it 
)or first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle ani 
pleasure. 

NOTE. 

In the firtt ehapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences in 
(iety of conilniction, and in all the diversity of punctuatioi 
liractised apon, he presumes they will fully nrepare the ^oi 
• ir the vanous pauses, Inflections, and modulations of voice 
I icceedinf; pieces require. Tbe Author's '* English Cxercl 
1 16 head m Punctuation, will affQ|^ ^^e learner additional sc 

tx>vin|( himself iii reading sent^Qces ^^^ ^laragrapbs var 
mctrii 
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' A tempente spirit, and moderate cxpcclationSi are e 
cellcnt safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and chan 
ing s^te. 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and p 
ritj of principle, thnt can stiiud the test of near appro» 
and strict examination. 

The Talue of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, 1 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatf 
need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government 
his mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passion 
can tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always. most likely to beattaine 
when the business of the world is tempered with thbugli 
ful and serious retreat. « 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his hotii 
on the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate hi 
man life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneticence, not ostentation send vanit 
direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all t^ 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spfrit.- 
Patience, bv preserving composure within, resists tl 
I impression which trouble makes from without. 
I Compassionate affections, even when they draw fe^ 

from our eyeB for human misery, convey satisfaction to tl 
\ heart. 

i They who have nothing to give, can oflen afford relief! 

\ others, by imparting what they feel. 
I Our ignorance of wbat is to conte, and of what is reidl 

\ good or evil, should correct anxiety about worldly succei 
The veil which covers from our sight the events of sw 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 
I ^ The best preparation for all the oikcertainties of futuotj 

[ consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and 
' cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 

^, SECTION II. 

) The chief misfortunes that befidl us in life, can be trace 

Co some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distresi 
we shoald oflen find them peopled with the victims of ic 
temperance and sensuality, and with the children of vi 
cions indolence and sloth. 
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To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion 
of the world, and to be wise in the siglit of our Creator, 
are three things so very different, as rarel/ to coincKle. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is bat a reed floating 
on the stream of time, and forced to follow eTery new di- 
rection of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions of th« 
bad, frustrate the effect of every advantage which the world 
confers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, por- 
erty, and sickness, are light in comparison of those inwasrd 
distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and hj 
loilt. 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character so 
amblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of nuih« 
ftess, malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not 
10 much from what men are taught to know, as from what 
ibey are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and aidore the great Father of the universe, has 
reason to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have estab- 
lished our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scofis of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 
, When we observe any tendency to treat religion or mo 
f rris with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a si.re in- 
' dication of a perverted understanding, or a deprave^l heart 
.' Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to teriptation, 
I'tonii to debase the mind, and to v/eaken the gec^rous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 
- Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much in 
ifaenoe in corrupting the sentiments of the gr^sat, as igno- 
FBDC'e, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opin- 
ions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason «t.-id religion pro- 
Bonncet that generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
mm than misery, more pleasure than pv'in, in the condition 
if man. 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property* 
dCrertity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a mul- 
oplicity of occupations, in order to advance the (senenil 
|0od C 
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Qenuiiic virtue has a language that speaks to every hesir 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understooi 
by all. In every region, every climate, the homage pait 
to it is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankint 
more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in som< 
unobserved quarter gathers the little black cloud in whicl 
the tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself oi 
our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the cas 
Ue built on a rock, which defies the attacks of surroundiuj 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hu 
placed on the shore, which every wind shakes, and ever; 
ivave overflows. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violen 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; dia 
torts the appearance, and blackens the colour of every ob 
ject. By the storms which it raises within, and by thi 
mischiefs which it occasions without, it generally brings oi 
the passionate and revengeful man, greater misery than h 
can bring on the object of his resentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been representee 
as placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which 
labour is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted 
and where a conductor is needed, to direct our way, an< 
to aid our steps. 

In judging of others, let us always think the best, an 
employ the spirit of charity and candour. But in judgin^ 
of ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him, who desires to see others happy, make haste t 
give while his gifl can be enjoyed ; and remember, that eve 
ry moment of delay takes away something from the value c 
his benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happi 
nesn reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the day roU 
00, and " the night cometh, when no mim can work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it apyf^At 
to be : and what flatters most, is always farthest from rsali 
ty. Inhere are voices which sing around them ; but who? 
strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, wher 
poison is in every dish. I'here is a couch which invite 
them to repose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it i 
not solely to liis houses suid lands, tu his equipage and hi 
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retinne we are to look. Unless we coald see fiirther, and 
discern what joy, <Mr what bitterness, his heart feels, we 
can pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and 1 have pemsed it with 
pleasure and profit. It shows, first, that true demotion is 
rational and well founded ; next, that it is of the higli^ 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue ; and, 
lastly, that it is most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, thnn to be able to 
look back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens as ex 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore *o be 
(he care of those who wish to pass the last hours with 
comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall 
iupport the expenses of that time, which is to depend 
•rholly upon the fund already acquired. 

SECTION V. 

Whit avails the show of external b'berty, to one who 
has lost the government of himself? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (says Martial,) will be 
less qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
lituation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts hit 
principles, disorders his temper, and finidly oversets his 
virtue*? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure !— 
Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of tby quiver, in 
comparison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no ])loasurc in goodness, we may .with 
eertaintj conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is ail 
ierived from an opposite quaHer. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a 
change in their condition ! 

How many have had re<ason to be thankful, for being dis* 
Appointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished, they have aflerwardi 
seen would have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
ntional satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
rare, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity t 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what yon ra • 
abllect with most pleasure, are not the innocent^ the virni 
the honourable parts of your past lift. 

Ot 
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Tho present employment of time ehoulcT frequently be 
an olijuct of thought. About what h.j^ we now buftieci ? 
What is the ultimate scope of our pre8eiA\>ursuit«» and cares? 
Can we justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely to pro- 
doce any thing that will survive the moment, and bring ^ 
fo^h some fruit for futurity ? f 

Is it not strange (says an ingenious writer,) tliat some • 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
Ifticture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force 
every face they see about them, to wear the gloom of un- 
3a8iness and discontent ? 

if we are now in health, peace and safety ; without suiy 
particular or uncommon evils to a£Qict our condition ; what 
mui*e can W€ reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? How little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will any future situation ever make us happy, il 
now, with so i'ew causes of grief, we imagine ourselves 
miserable ? The evil lies in the state of our mind, not in 
our condition of fortune ; and by no alteration of circum- 
stances is likely to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantaible pleasures, and of vicioai 
r.ompanions, is allowed to tiMse young persons, to cngitiM 
their time, and to stir up thwj>assions ; the day of ruin, — lei 
iiem take heed, and beware ! the duv of irrecoverable ruin 
Jegins to dniw nigh. FortuuVis squandered ; health is 
oroken ; friends are offended, Wronted, estranged ; aged 
parents, perhaps, sent afiiicted and nmurning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily /as on the slothful 
and lazy ? To whom arc the hours so lingering ? Who are 
10 often devoured wit4i spleen, and obliged to ily to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves 1 
instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a 
fretful restlessness of mind f gives rise to cravings which 
are never satisiicd ; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy, 
which sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. 

We have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon 
the furrowed ground! \t springs up, is gathered into his 
barns, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. — "^fhus 
the man who distributes his fortune with generuttity and 

Erudence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of those whoa 
e obliges, by the approbation of iui own mind and bj Ike 
fryour of Heaven. 
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Temperance, b}- fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness : intemperance, by enervating them, ends ge- 
Derally in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a ^od man more illustrious ; 
bat an ill oue, more contemptible. Vice is Jnf(Unoas> 
though in a prince ; and virtue honourable^ though in a '^ 
peasant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
nse the simile of Longinus) like the sun in his evening de- 
clination : he remits his splendour, but retains his magni- 
tude ; and pleiises more, though he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to iisk themselves, whether thej 
iroijld exchange their entire situations with the |)ersons en- 
ried, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their 
persons, fortunes, 9nd dignities,) — 1 presume the self-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them pre- 
fer their own con'iition. 

We have obliged some persons :— very well ! — what 
ivould we hnve more ? Is not the consciousness of doing 
|ood, a aiiHicient reward ? 

Do not hurl yourselves or others, by the pursuit of plca- 
•ure. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
sot only as seni>itive, but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? — Show thyself active ami inctustrions, 
peaceable and contented. Art tliou wealthy ? — Show thyself 
bencticent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, thcugltv. 
It promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperitjKg^ 
(which indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) 
yeU if It mitigiites the evils which necessarily belong to our 
state. It may justly be said to give '* rest to them who labour 
and are heavy laden.'* 

iVhat a smiling aspect does tl^ love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
evtry surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
•rhat a lustre does it cild even the small habitation, where 
Ais placid inierrnurse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt »alisfacti on succeed uninterruptedly to ouo, another* 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of bea«ity and 
omamenit^jpoured forth on the face of nature' VVhat'O 
IMiiiliceilKectacle presented to the view of man I Whtf 
•upply ddtttmed for his wants 1 What a variety of objr'- 
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•et liefore him, to gratify his senses, to employ his nndei 
slan.linir. to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladdci 

hi.« hcjait- . 

TIh» hope of future happiness is a perpetual source oi 
con^'olatiuh to gooil men. Under trouble, it sooths their 
miriils ; ah\i«l.st temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, id 
thiir i\}\\vs moment:", enables them to say, " O death! 
where is tliv slii»s ' ^ ^'^'^ive ! where is thy victory ^" 

Si:CTION VII. 

A( y^ii.KV^, khicr of Sparta, being asked, *' What things he 
IhoMtiht ti^wt proper for boys to lc;:rn,*' answered, " Those 
\vhirii>hpy oit'^htto p-actisc when they come to be men." 
A wi-iTtli.Mi A'4<'-iln> li:i> inr.ulcated the same sentiment: 
" 'J'r,.i!i «ip a rhihl in the way ho i^Iiould go, and virhen he 
IS ohl he will nnl depart from it." 

An liiilljui pliih)-ophcr expressed in his motto, that " time 
was hi-" r-tale." An p?tatc indeed which will produce no- 
tliingwilliont c.dlivation : but which will always abundant- 
ly repay the lal)ouiv; oi' iml'^ try, Ji::d satisfy the most exten- 
sive desire-, if no part of it'he suffered to lie waste by 
neglij^ence, to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid out 
for show, rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a man could gain by 
telUng a falsehood," he replied, " Not to be credited when 
he speaks the truth.'* 

L'Kstrangc, in ]iU Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys ^voi'O one day v»alchlng fro<r?, at the side of a 
pond ; and that- as any of them pqt their heads above the wa- 
ter, tlu'3'^ pellcMl ihein down again with i^ioncS One of the 
■ *' frogs, a]>pf'alinj^ lo the himianity of the boyfi, made this strik- 
ing observation ; " Cliildren, you do not cot'sld^r, that 
though thi>» may he sport to yo i, it is dcal!\ to us." 

Sully, the groat si ate. -man of France, always retained ni 
his table, in his m.ost prosperous days, the same frugality to 
which he had bieen accustomed in early lite. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for this simplici^ ; 
but he used to reply to them, in tlie words of an ancient 
philosopher : " If the guests are men of sense, there is sof' 
ficient for them : if the*, are not, I can very well disp^DM 
with their company '* 

Socrates, though primarily ntienuve to the ctflture of hit 
I inind. was not negligent of his external appearance. Hit 
I cimuUiuefiB resulted from those ideas of cti^K and decencj^ 
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which grrenied all his actions ; and the care which he took 
of his health, from his desire to preserve his mind free 
«nd tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship 
Vetween David and Jonathan. " I am distressed for thee, 
nj brother Jonathan,'^ said the plaintive and su.- living 
David ; " very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love 
for me was wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, w.is wound- 
ed by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his tliigh. He 
was carried about a mile and a half, to the camp ; and being 
teirl with tlie loss of blood, and probaly parched with thirst 
through the heat of the weather, he called tbr drink. U was 
immediately brought to him : but, as he was putting the 
Vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened 
at that instant to be carried by him, looked up to it with 
wishful eyes. The gallant and "generous Sidney took tlie 
bottle frotn his mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, say- 
ing, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas ?*** By the same 
right," replied he, '^ that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But I am called a robber, because I have only one small 
vessel ; and he is storied a conqueror, because he commands 
great fleets and armies." We too oflen judge of men by the 
splendour, and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion fur military glory, he used to answer : 
•* That he more desired the preservation of one subject, 
than the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too oflen ingenious in making themselves miser* 
fthle, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
with none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and complain, that upon them alone has fidlen the whole load 
of human sorrows. Would they look with a more impai*tial 
eye on the world, they would sec themselves surrounded 
with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup, which Providence has prepared for all. — • 
" I will restore thy daughter again to life," said the eastern 
lage, to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of 
t beloved child, ** provided thou art able lo engnwe ou her 
lomb^ the names of three persons who have never mourn- 
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ed." The prince inaHe inquiry after such persons ; but 
found the inquiry vain, and was silent. 

SECTION vin 

He that hath no nile over his qwn spirit, b like a city 
that 13 broken do-.vn, and without walls. 

A soft answer turnoth av/ay wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up an<;cr. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. 

Pride i;oeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest 

be truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 
Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and 
• lie that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hatli pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; thai 
which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, pve him bread to eat ; and it 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that form 
r«d the eye, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 
It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, 
an to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
I have se'^n the wicked in great power ; and spreading 
Isself like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away : I 
iUfi^ht him, but he could not be found. 
Happy is the man that fmdeth Wisdom. Length of 'da3'S 
in her right handj^ani in her left himd, riches and 
onour. Her ways ^Whjrys of plejisanlness, and all her 
paths are pence. ••'* 

How good and how ple^asant it is for brethren to dwell lo- 
cther in unity ! It is like precious ointment : Like the dew 
Hcrmon, and the dew that descended upon the moun- 
ns of ZJM)n. 

The sluggard will not plougli by reason of the cold ; he 
all therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 
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I went by the fielil of the slothful, and by Ihc vineyani of 
llie man void of uuderstaudin;? : and lo I it iv«s all^irown 
over with thorns ; nettles had covered it- face , and ihc 
itone wall was broken down. Then I saw, and consiuercd 
bt well ; I looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that'which standeth in length of 
time ; nor that which is meiisured by number of years :— 
But wisdom is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life 
is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thon the God of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing muul. If 
iiouseek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
bim, he will cast thee oil* forever. 

SECTION IX. 

TiiAT every day has its pains and sorrows is universally 
sxpcrienceil, and almost universally confessed. But let ns 
lot attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially 
ibout us, we siiall lind, that Q\nvy (Iwy has hkevvise its plea 
ures and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men. 
The Author of all good nouri.'jiies much piety and virtue in 
learts that arc unknown to us ; and beliolds repentance 
eady to spring up among many, whom we consider as 
eprobates. 

No one Ouirht to consider himself as insis^niOcant in the 
ijrht of his Creator. In our ^:eve^al stations, we are all sent 
3rth to bo labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father, 
ivcry man has his work allotted, his talent commitfp'' \( 
nai ; by the due improvcmer.t of which he may, in one wa} 
)r other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful in th ; 
vorld. 

The love of pr.uj=e should be preserved under proper flub 
irdi&ation to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful mo 
ive to action ; but when allowed to extend its inlluence to 
ar, it corrupts the whole char.icter, and produces guilt 
lisgracc, and misery. To he entirely destitute of it is a de 
ect. To be govor.ied ty it, is dap/jivily. The proper ad 
ustment of the several principles of action inhuman natur 
• a matter that derservet? our hiichcst attention. For whe 
iny one of them becomes citlier too wenk or too fctron^, i' 
endangers both our virtue auil our happiness. 

The desires and pjissions of a vicious man, having: once. < 
ained a« unlimited swav,tr;imDlo ^^ under their feet. T)J<^ 
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make him feel that he is subject to various, contradictory, 
and imperious masters, who oAen pull him different ^vays. 
His soul is rendered the receptcicle of many repugnant and 
jarring dispositions ; and resembles some barbarous country, 
cantoned out into different principalities, which are contin- 
ually waging war on one aAother. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, arc for 
from being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his cwt 
misguided choice intemperance engenders disease, slot J 
produjces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dis- 
honesty exposes to slv^me. The ungoverned passions of 
men betray them into a thousand follies ; their follies into 
crimes ; and their crimes into misfortunes. . 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound 
in human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which 
any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference 
which the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty pro- 
portion ; it is suprising, that envy should ever have beea 
a prevalent passion among men, much more that it should 
have prevailed among Christians. Where so much is suf- 
fered in common, little room is left for envy. There ii 
more occasion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to as- 
sist each other. 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted 
with the world and its snares, when every pleasure enchants 
with its smile, and every object shines with the gloss of no- 
velty, let us beware of the seducing appearances which 
surround us ; and recollect what others have suffered from 
the power of headstrong desire. If we allow any p^isston, 
even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an abso- 
lute ascendant, our inward peace will be impaired. But \\ 
any, which has the taint of guilt, take early possession oi 
our mind, we may date, from that moment, the ruin of qui 
tranquillity. 

Every man has some darhng passion, which generally af • 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifi- 
cations, into which it occasionally seduces him, appear un- 
der the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged; in 
the beginning, with scrupiilousness and reserve. But, bj 
longer practice, these restraints weaken, and the power o\ 
habit grows. One vice brings in anotlier to its aid. Bj 
a tort of naCurtl affinity they cooaAot and aatwine them* 
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selves together ; till their roots come to be spread wide 
and deep over all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

Whence arises the misery of this present world ? It if 
not owing to onr cloudy atmosphere, our chnnging sea- 
tons, and inclement skies. It is not omng to the debility 
of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution of tlie goods 
of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, 
a steadfkbt; and enlightened mind, possessed of strong vir- 
tue, could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent, 
assaults of fortune and the elemeqts. It is within ourselves 
that misery has fbced its seat. Our disordered hearts, our 
guilty passions^ our violent prejudices, and misplaced de- 
sires, arc the instruments of the trouble which we endure. 
These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
point in vain against us. 

\Vhi*e tlie Vain and tlie licentious are revelling in the 
midst oi extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scene:; of sore distress which are passing at tiiat mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a 
poor subsistence, to support the wife and children whom 
they love, and who look up to them with eager eyes for 
that bread which they can hardly procure ; multitudes 
groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, untended and 
unmoumcd ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weep- 
mg over the beloved friend* whom they have lost, or in all 
the bitterness of anguish, bidding those who are just ex- 
(ttring the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is 
evil. Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slighest in- 
stances, without fear. Listen with reverence tc every re- 
prehension of conscience ; and preserve the most quick and 
accurate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral 
impressions begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of 
gailt to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of 
vh^ue is fast approaching. 

iy disappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and 
reflection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
cissitudes of worldly fortune, we are inured to habits bolh 
of the active and the sull'eriog virtues, ilow much soever 
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we compIiUD of the vanity (»f llie world, facU plainly 6]wvr, 
that if its vanity were less, it could not jmsvver the pnrpose 
of salutiry discipline. Unsatisfactory as il is, its pleasure* 
are still too apt to corrupt our hearts, ilow fatal thcTi 
must tlie consequences have hcen, had it yielded us more 
complete enjoyment ? if, with nil its tronbles, we are in 
danger of heing too much attached to it, how entirely 
would it have seduced our affections, if no troubles had 
been mingled with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or diflBculty, to abandon ourselves 
to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring ** that his 
Boul is weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, 
ID the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
tip against the storm ; to have recourse to those advantage? 
which, in the worst of times, are always left to inte^ty 
and virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better da}'? 
may yet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in lh<» 
world with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, cha- 
ritable, and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiablf 
among all with whom they had intercourse ! And yet, hoiv 
often have we seen all those Mr appearances unhappih 
blasted in tlfe progress of life, merisly through the inftuenc'e 
of loose and corrupting pleasures : and those very persons, 
who promised once to be blessings to the world, sank 
dowti, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance o/societv 

The most conmion propensity of mankind, is, to store fu 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in 
those periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope i« 
ardent. Looking forward to the year now beginning, they 
are ready to promise themselves much, from the founda- 
tions of prosperity which they have laid ; from the fricnif- 
•hips and connexions which they have secured ; and from 
the plans of conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how 
deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
Wliile many are saying in secret to tiieir hearts, " 'To- 
aorrow shall be as this day, and more abundantly," we ai'e 
obliged in return to say to them : " Boast not yourselves 
of to-morrow ; for you know nV what a day may bring 
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CHAP. II. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. - ' 

noffiXfor po$9ession8 can make the guilty mind happg, 

VTfiivs, the tyraot of Sicily, was far from being hap- 
m^ he possessed great riches, and all the pleasures 
wealth and power could procure. Damocles, one of 
teren, deceived by those specious appearances of hap- 
took occasion to compliment him on the extent of his 
, his treasured, and royal magnificence: and declared 
monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dio- 
" Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, " to 
lis happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
lents are, of which thou hast so high an idea?'* Damo- 
ith joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that a 
»anquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered 
Ich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Side-boards, 
with gold and silver plate of immense value, were 
ed in the apartment. Pages of extraordinary beauty 
ordered to attend his table, and to obey bis commands 
le utmost readiness, and the most profound submission, 
mt ointments, chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes, 
idded to the entertainment. The table was loaded 
be most exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damo- 
intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself amongst 
or beings. But in the midst of all this happiness, as 
' indnlging himself in stale, he sees let downj/rom the 
% exactly over his head, a glittering sword hung by 
le hair. The sight .of impending destruction put a 
f end to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his at- 
ice, the glitter of the carved plate, and the delicacy 
viands, cease to afford him any pleasure. He dreads 
itch forth his hand to the table. He throws off the 
d of roses. He hastens to remove from his dangerous 
on ; and earnestly entreats the king to restore him to 
pmer- humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any 
r a happiness so terrible. 

this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
able he was in the midst of all his ti'eawres ; and io 
Bsion of all the honours and enjoyments- which royalty 
bestow cicEAo 
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SECTION II. 

Qkange of external condition ii often advene to virtue, 

!h the days of Joram, king of Israel,, flourished the 
prophet ElLsha. His character was so emiueot, and his 
6iine 80 widely spread, that Beohadad, the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the 
issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senger employed on tliis occasion was Hazael, who appears 
to have been one of the princes, or chief men of tlie 
Syrian court. Charged with rich giAs from the king, he 
presents himself before the prophet ; and accosts him in 
terms of the highest respect. During the conference 
which they held together, EUsha fixed his eyes stediastly on 
the CQuntepance pf Hazae) ; and discerning, by a prophetic 
spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not con- 
tain himself from bursting into a flood of tears. When 
Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this sudden 
emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the crimes and 
barbarities, which he foresaw that he would afterwards com* 
mit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time« the 
thought^ of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by amft>ition or 
greatness, his indignation rose at being thought capable of 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth he replies ; ** But what? is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing ?" Elisha makes no* 
return, but to point out a remarkable change, which 



to take place in his condition ; <* The Lord hath shown me. 
that thou shalt be king over Syria." In course of time, a|l 
that had been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended the 
throne, and ambition took possession of his heart. *' He 
smote the children of Israel in all their coasts. He oppres- 
sed them during all the days of king Jehoahaz ;" a|>d» froqi 
what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
|iave proved, what the prophet fbr^sut^ him to be, a man 
of yiolence, cruelty, and blood. 

In this passage of history, an object is presented, which 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, in 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out surprise and horror ; who knew so little of hinutelf, at 
to believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned ia 
co*^ jiilfing them ; that s^|ne man, by 9 change of ppm^ 
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tion, and ;m ungiiiinled state of mind, ti-ansfonned in all his 
sentiments ; and as he rose in greatness rising also in guilt ; 
till at lust he completed that whole character of iniquity, 
wliirK he once detested. blair. 

SECTION III. 

liaman ; ovy the misery of pride, 

.Ahasuerus, who is supposed to he the prince knowi 
pfnong the Greek historians hy the name •f Ataxerxes, 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kiii|;dom, Haman^ 
an AmalckitG, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his 
race, to the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is re- 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minister 
iljiisod io greatness without merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratiiBcation of his passions. As the honours 
which he possessed were next to royal, his pride was every 
day fed with that servile homage, which is peculiar to 
Asiiitic courts ; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
themselves before him. In the midst of this general adu- 
lation, one person only stooped not to Haman. This was 
ftlordecal the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to be 
an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtuous indig- 
nation, despising that insolence of prosperity with which he 
3aw him lifled up, ** bowed not, nor did him reverence.'* . 
On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, Haman 
** was full of wrath : but he thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not sufficient to 
satisfy him. So violent and black were his passions, that 
he resolved to exterminate the whole nation to which 
Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for his cruel purpose, the 
favour of his credulous sovereign, he obtained a decree to 
be sent forth, that, against a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Persian dominions should be put to the 
sword. Meanwhile, confideat of success, and blind to ap- 
proaching ruin, he contiaued exulting in his prosperity. 
Invited by. Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther 
the queen had prepared, " he went forth that day joyful, 
and with a glad heart." But behold how slight an inci- 
dent was sufficient to poison his joy ! As he went forth, ho 
saw Mordecai in the king's gate ; imd observed, that he 
Btill refused to do him homage : ** He stood not up, nor 
•Fas* moved for him;*' although he well knew th« lor- 
iiidable designs, which Haman was preparing to execute 
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Ods private man, who despised hu greatneM, and dudain eJ 
■ubnuuion, while a whole kingdotn trembled befora bim ; 
one spirit, which the utmoit stretch of hii power couU | 
DCithrr subdue nor humble, blasted hii triumphs. His whole 
BOul iviia shaken with a storm of passion. Wratb, pride, aad 
desu'e of revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty he re- 
Btraineil himaelf in pubhc ; but as soon tM 4io came to his 
own house, he was forced to disclose the ^ooy ofhis mind. \ 
He gathered together his friends and family, with Zeresh his ,' 
wile. " He told them of the glory of hia riches, and the ( 
multitude of hia children, and of all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him ; and bow he had advanced him 
above the princes »nd servants of the king. He said, 
moreover, Yea, Esther the queen suffered no man to come 
in with the king, to the banquet that she hud preiiared, bat <, 
myself; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the 
king." After all this preamble, what is the con<~-l>ision ? 
" Yet all thia availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordeo^ 
the Jew iitling at the king's gale." 

The sequel of Daman's history 1 shall not now pursue. 
It might aSbrd matter for much instruction, by the con- 
■picuous justice ofGod in his fall and punishment. Butcnn 
templutiug only the aiugukr situation, in nlijch the csprcs- 
■ions just quoted present him, and the violent agitiil ion of hit 
mind which they display, the following rcdections milumlly 
arise : How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion 
creates so much torment! hoiv unavaiUng is prosperity, wbeit 
in the height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the 
relish of all his pleasures 1 bow weak is human miture, 
which, in the absence of a real, is thus prone to form to itseU 
iflM^inary woes ! blair 

SECTION IV. 
Lady Jane Gray. 

This excellent personage was descended from the royal 
line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the re- 
fonnatlon ; and her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shin- 
ing example to ber sex. But it was her lot to continue 
only a short period on Uus stage of being ; for, in early 
life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke oif 
Kortbumberiand ; who promoted a marriage betwen her 
ttd lygjon, lord Guilibrd Dadley ; and raised bar to tlw 
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LTone of England, in opposition to the rights of Bfary and 
lizaoeth. At the time of their marriage, she was only 
bout eighteen years of age, and her husband was also very 
oimg : a season of life very unequal to oppose the interested 
iews of artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing 
hem to danger, should have been the protectors of their in- 
locence and youth. 

This extraordinary young person, besides the solid endow- 
ments of piety and virtue, possessed the roost engaging dispo- 
sition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an equal 
age with Edward VI. she had received all her education 
with him, and seemed even to possess a greater facility in ac- 
quiring every part of manly and classical literature. She had 
attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, as 
well as of several modem tongues ; had passed most of her 
time in au application to learning ; and expressed a great 
indifference for other occupations and amusements usual 
with her sex and station^ Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady 
Elizabeth, having at one time paid her a visit, found her 
employed in reading Plato, while the rest of the family were 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park ; and upon his ad- 
miring the singularity of her choice, she told him, that she 
*^ received more pleasure from that author, than othera 
could reap from all their sport and gaiety.'* Her heart, 
replete with this love of literature and serious studies, and 
yrith tenderness towards her husband, who w:is deserving oi 
her afife^Uon, had never opened itself to the flattering allure- 
ments of ambition ; and the information of her advancement 
tfi the throne was by no means agreetf^le to her. She even 
refused to accept the crown ; pleaded 1tKe preferable right 
of the two princesses ; expressed her dread of the conse- 
quences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say so 
criminal ; and desired to remain in tl)at private sUition in 
which she was born. Overcome at lil&t with the entreaties, 
rather than reasons, of her father and father-in-law, and, 
shove all, of her husband, she submitted to their will, and 
was prerailed on to relinquish her own judgment. But her 
elevation was of very short continuance. The nation de- 
clared for queen Mary ; and the lady Jane, aft«? ^^;xtV[^ 
the vain pageantry of a crown daring ten dUiys, rctumjy^U) 
pi private life» with much more satisfaction th^ft «^V^ £e\A 
when royalty was tendered to t^er 



Ciuot'n M;iry. v\ho pppeni*!* to liave bccu incapable of ge- 
neros*il J or cl»;m«ncy, tlotcrminci! to remove every person, 
fioni wliorii ihe lcn«t dimgorcouKl be apprchcmled. Warn- 
ing w.'H, tliej'i f'lrc, given to lady Jane to pre})arc for death ; 
a doom whi«:h i^ha had expected, and which the innocence oi 
her !ifi', a» well as the misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed, rendered no nmvelcome news to her. 'J'he qnceo's 
bigctcd zea), under colour of tender more}' to the prisoner''^ 
«oijI, iiui«u;od her to send prie.«ts, wlio molested her with 
per^.otua! disputation: and even a reprieve of three days wjis 
graiitcd her, in hopes fhat she would he persuaded, during 
that time, to pay, by a timely convorsiou to po|)ery. liowe 
re!;;ird to her eternal welf sre. l^tidy Jane had pre.spnct^ of 
inifrd, in those melancholy circumstance;^, not only to defend 
tier religion by solid arguments, but also to write a letter to 
Iter sister, in the (ireck lan.Tnaire ; in which, be:5iil<;s send- 
ing her a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, she exhor!(Mi 
her to maintain, inevery fortune, a like sleadj' perseverance. 
Oti the day of her execution, her husband, lord (fiiiltiuii. 
dosireil permission to see her ; but she refused !icr convent, 
andsviit him woul, that the tenderness of their parlinir wo«jhi 
owjrrome the fortitude of both ; and would too mucii unbend 
their minds from t/iat constanc}', which their approachini: 
end required of liicm. Their separation, slie said, wouUl be 
ordy for a moineni: and they would soon rejoin each other ire 
a scene, where their affections would be forever united: an-I 
wherp death, disappointment, and misfortune, could no hing- 
cr liave access to them, or disturb their eternal felicitv. 

It had been intended to execute the lady June and lord 
*ruilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill j 
but tliC council, dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, ch;;ngcd 
their orders, and gave diioctions that she should he behead- 
ed within the verge of the Tower. She saw her husband 
led to execution ; and having given him from ilie window 
some token of her remembrance, she waited witli tran- 
quillity till her own appointed hour should bring her to u 
like fate. She even saw his headless body carried back iu ' 
a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the repoii-?^ 
which she heard of the constancy of his end, than shaken 
by 80 tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir John Gjige> 
constable of the Tower, when he led her to execution, de- 
tired her to bestow ou him some small present, which he 
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light keep as a perpetaail memorial of her. She gave 
im her table-book, Id which she had ju«t written three 
CQlenccB, <tt|^ seeing her husband's dead body ; one in 
rreek, anotncr in Latin, a third in Enghsh. The purport 
r them Wiis, '* tlisit human justice was against his body, but 
he Divine Mercy would be favourable to his soul ; and that 
f her fault deserved punishment, her youth, at le:ist, and 
ler imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and that God and 
posterity, she trusted, would sliow her favour.'' On the 
icnfToId, she made a speech to the by-standers, in which the 
iiildncss of her disposition led her to take the blame entire- 
ly on herself, without uttering one complaint against the se- 
krerit^* with which she had been treated. She said, that her 
Dfience was, not that she had laid her band upon the crown, 
bat that she had not rejected it with snlfficient constancy ; 
that she had less erred through ambition than through re- 
ference to her parents, whom she had been taught to re- 
spect and obey ; that she willingly received death, as the 
only satisfiiction which she could now make to the injured 
state ; and Uiough her infringement of the laws had been 
constrained, she would show, by her voluntary submission 
to their sentence, that she was desirous to atope for that 
Jiffffly^jptirAj into which too mucb^lial piety had betrayed 
her : that she had justly deserved this puni.shment for be- 
nm made the instrument, though the unwilling instrument, 
at the ambition of others : and that the story of her life, she 
hoped, J99ight at least be useful, by proving that innocence 
excnses not great misdeeds, if they tend any way to the de- 

itraction of the commonweidth. After ottering these 

words, she caused herself to be disrobed by her women, 
«nd with a steady, serene countenance, submitted herself 
10 the excutioner. nvuz. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrul ; or, the vanity of richet. 

As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along the 
fireetis of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops opened to his view ; and observing the dif- 
ferent occupations which busied the multitude on. every 
•ide, he was awakened fiom the tranquillity of meditation, 
by a crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised hif 
eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from 
the divan, was entering his pidace 
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Ortogrul miiifflcd with tlie alteniiants : ami being supposed 
fo have some petition for the vizier, was permitted to enter. 
He durveved the spaciousneHS of the ajrartmentj, admi 
the walld hung with golden tapestry, and the floors cov 
ed with silken carpets ; and despised the simple Deatn< 
of hid own little habitation. 

*' Surcl}'," Siud he to himself, '' this palace is tlie seat oi* ; 
happiness ; where ple:isure succeeds to pleasure, and di^.{ 
content and sorrow can hiivc no admission. VVhaterer najf I 
Kirc has provided for the delight of sense, is here spreai} f 
forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, i 
which the master of this palace has not obtained ? The h 
dishes of luxury cover Iiis table ! the voice of harmony lulLi if 
him in his bowers : he breathes the fragrance of tlie ffccves ■. 
of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cycncts of Ganges., n 
lie speaks, and his maudate is obeyed : he wishes, and bit. ^ 
wif)h is gratified ; all, whom he sees, obey him, and all, ' ; 
whom he hears. Hatter him. How different, Oh Ortogrul, 
is thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual tormeati 
o( unsatisfied desire : and who hast no amusement in tlyf 
power, that can withhold thee from thy own rcflectionfl! 
rhev tell thee that thou art wise : but what does wisdoa- • 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and tb0»fj 
wise have very little power of flattering tben^-elves. Thti 1 
man is surely tlie most wretched of the sons of wretched-. 1 
ness, who lives with his own faults and follies always befortlH 
him: and who has none to reconcile him to himself b}' praiMn 
and veneration. I have long sought content, and have aot | 
found it ; I will from this moment endeavour to be rich," 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his chaia* 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor t| 
one of the kings in India : and sometimes resolved to dig 
for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after 
some hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, deep 
insensiblv seized him in his chiur. He dreamed thai he 
was ranging a desert country, in search of some one that 
might teach him to grow rich ; and iis he stood on the 
top of a hill, shaden with cypress, in a doubt whither to 
direct Lis steps, his father appeared on n sudden standing 
before him. '* Ortogrul,'* sai 1 the old man, " I know thy 
perplexity ; li:iteTi to thy f.ither ; turn thine eye on the 
opposite mountain.** Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent 
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tumbling down Uie rocks, roarini; willi llio ^.oi^<* of thfin- 
der, and scnitering its foam on the impending uood^. 
"Now," said his falher, " behold thn valley thai lies be- 
tween the hills. '^ Ortogrul looked, and espied a littlo well, 
oat of which issued a small rivulet. " Tell me now,"' 3uid 
his father, '* dost thou wish for sudden ainiuencc, that may 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a slow 
and gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
well ?" " Let me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul ; " let the 
golden stream be quick and violent.'* ** Look round thee," 
said his father, " once again." Orlo;2:rul look«d, and 
perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but fol- 
lowing the rivulet from tlie well, he traccil it to a wide lake, 
irhich the supply, slow jmd const'int, kept always full. He 
awoke, and determined to grow rich by silent profit, and 
persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he ei\^^<:;oA in mc»rchandi:?e ; 

ftnd in twenty years purchased land?, on which he rai;=CQ a 

house, equal in sumptuonsness to that of the vizier, to 

which he invited all the nainisters of pleasure, expecting to 

cnioy^ all the felicity which he had im:igmed riche:* able to 

afiford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 

longed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. He 

was conrteous and liberal : ha £2;ave all that approached 

him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him, 

hopes of being rewarded. Every art of prai-se was tried. 

isnd every source of adulatory iiction was exhausted. Orto- 

gml heard his flatterers without deli^iht, because he found 

himself unable to believe them. His own heart told hinri 

its frailties ; his own under.Uandini^ roproacheil him with 

his faults. ** How long," said ho, willi a deep sigh, ** have 

I been labouring ui vain to amass wealth, which at hut is 

useless ! Let no man hereafter wiAi to be rich, who is 

already too wise to be flattered.' dr. joh.vsoiV. 

SECTION VI. 

Tlis Hill of !^cicncc. 

1.V that season of the year, when the serenity of the 8ky» 
the various fruits which cover tlie ^'2;round, the discclo\xvoAA 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fuling g>\YCCft 
of inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevol<^^^<>-^ vjSv^ 
dispose it for contemplation, 1 was wandering i^ '^.^^^-^^i^ 
ftJ and romantic country, +421 ouriofity bcgau ^^ ^^^% 
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to wenrinRHr; ; nn<I 1 sat doirn nn the r'rngmcni tC t 
ovci^joira iTJlh moHs; ivlinrc the rustling of the : 
t«avcs, the dnflhing of wiiters, an/, the Inim of the ( 
city, soothed ni.v niinil.into a most perfect tranqui 
anJ sleep insenaihly stole apo'ti me, ns I ivn? inilulgii 
n^reeablc revcriesi whicli the ohjccta around me nat 

I iinmcdiiitely found mysc'if in' a voft cxlendcil plni 
the miitJIc uf which nroseiimoiintiiin highor than 1 hn 
(iirc nny conception of. It was covcreJ with a miilliti 
people, chiefly youth ; mrit)y of whom prc?f!C;l forwart 
the livcficst expression of nnlour in tlicir rounlen 
theiij;h the wny was in many places ?tcci> and dif 
I olmerved, that those, who had but just begun (o 
the hill, thought themselves not l^ir froin llie lop; 1 
tlicy proceeded, new hillj were eoiitiniially rising to 
vieiv ; and the summit of the highest they cniild h 
discern seemed hut the foot of anotber, till the mov 
<A length appenred to lose it!>clf in the clo-i.l?. As I 
gazing on these things with asloninhmcnl, :i friendly in' 
lur i^uddcnly appeared : " the nioimt;iin before tbec,' 
he, " is the Hill of Science. On thu lop is llic temp 
'J'rnlli, whose hejul I* above the clouds, and a veH of 
liglit covers Iter face. Observe ific progress of her vota 
be silent and attentive." 

AAer 1 h:id noticed a variety of ohjects, I lurne 
eye towards the mnf tiludes wlio ivere climbing the' stec 
cent ; and observed amongst tliem a 3'outh of a 1 
look, H piercing eye, and something He'ry anil irrcgiil 
ttll his motions. His name was 6'cnius. Ho darted 
an cagte' up the mountain ; and left hiii comp.inioh^ g 
»fter him vrith envy and ml ml ri it ion : but his progress 
iBicipial, and inlerrnptcd by n Uioiis;ind caprices. V 
I'leasurc warbled in tlie valley, he mini;lcd in licr t 
Wilts Pride beckoned towards the precipii;c, hevenl 
to five' tottering edge. He delighted in dcvions and 
tri&d paths ; and made so many CKcnrsinns from the : 
that hia feebler compinions often outstripped him. 
iencd that the Muses beheld him with partiality : 
Truth often frowned and turned aside her face. V 
Geniu was thus wasting his strength in eccentric fligl 
saw II person of very diflcrent appearance, nnmct'. 
plication. He crept along with a slow and unrem! 
pac«, his eyes lised on the top of the mouutoin, pntii 



>Y(Dg every stone that obstructed hh way, tiff he sa«r 
. of those below him, who had at tirst derided hi9 

and toilsome progress. Indeed, there were few 
ascended the hill with equ.'d, and uninterrupted .^teadi- 
; for, besides the difficulties of the way, they were 
iuually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous crowd 
ppetites. Passions, and Pleasures, whose importunity, 
1 once complied with, they became less and 1c:fs able 
(sist : and though they oAen returned to the path, the 
rities of the road were more severely fek ; the hill ap- 
ed more steep and rugged ; the fruits, wiirch were 
esome and refreshing, seemed harsh and ill tiistcd ; 

sight grew dim ; and their feet tript at every lictie 
uction. 

law, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose bu^i- 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling op 
ascent, would oAen sing in the bowers of Plcitsiire, 
iccompany those who were enticed away at the call of 
Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
way ; and always forsook tliem when they lost sight 
c hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
ntmppy captives ; and led them away, without resist- 

io the cells of Ignonmce, or the niansions of Mis- 

Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were en- 
laring to draw away the votsiries of Truth from the 
of Science, there was one, so tittle formidable in her 
irance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, 
[ should scarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
ambers she had imperceptibly loaded with her chains, 
ance, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding to 

hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out c( 
ath, but contented herself with- retarding their pro- 
; and the purpose she could not §orce them to uban- 
she persuaded them to delay. Her touch had a 
r like tluit of the torpedo, which withered the strength 
>se who came within its influence. Her unhappy 
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nnd filuggish water, ivliich' is curled hy no breeze, and en- 
livened by no murnmr, till it i\\\U into a dead sea, where 
stsirtlcd p;u<scngci'!} are awukenod b}' the shock, and the 
next moment buried in the [pilf of Oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science, 
none seemed Ic^s able to return than the followers of Id' 
dolencc. The captives of Appetite and Passion would 
oAen seize the moment nhen tlieir tyrants were languid oi 
asleep, to escape from their enchantment ; but the dO' 
minion o^ Indolence was constant and unremitted; and 
seldom resisted, till resi.stnncc wjis in vain. 

After contemplating these thin^, I turned my e3'es towardi 
the top of the mountain, where the :iir wiis always pureanq 
exiiilarating, the path shaded with laurels and evei^reens. 
and the effulgence which beamed from the face of Scienci 
«eemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, 
are they who are permitted to aiftcend the mountun t Bui 
while 1 w«as pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommoq 
asdour, I saw, standing beside me, a form of diviner features^ 
and a more benign radiance. ^* ]Ia])pier," said she, *' an 
they whom Virtue conducts to the Mansions of Content!" 
" What," said f, "does Virtue then reside in the valef 
" I am found,'' said she, " in the vale, and I illuminate tbi 
mountain. 1 cheer the cottager at his toil, and inspire thi 
sage at his meditation. I mingle in the crowd of cities, an^ 
bless the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every bean 
that owns my intluence ; and to him that wishes forme, 1 am 
alreadyprescnt. Science may rai^ie thoc to eminence ; but! 
alone can guide thee to felicity !" While Virtue was tiiiii 
speaking, I stretched out my arms towards her, with i 
veliemence which broke my slumber. The chill dews wen 
falling aroimd me, and the shades of evening stretched ovei 
the landscape. I hastened homeward ; and resigned thi 
niglit to cilencc and meditation. ajkeh. 

SECTION vn. 

The journeij of a day ; a picture of human Ufe, 

Obidau, the son of Abensina, left the caravanscra earlj 
In the morning, and pursued his journey through th€ 
plains of Indostan. lie was fresli and vigorous with rest; 
he wjus animated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he 
walked swiftly forward over the vallics, and saw the hilli 
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l^radually rising bdorc liim. As he pnsscd along, his eari 
«vere delighted with the muriiing song of the bin! of para 
dUe : he was fanned Iw the hi:$t flutters of the siukinv 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves of spices. lie 
tonietimes contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the ppriiig : all 
his senses were gratiiied, and all care wiis banished from 
hi^ heart. 

Thus he went on, till the sun approached his mcriJian, 
and the irxrcased heat preyed upon his strength ; he thou 
looked round about him fur some more conunodiotis path. 
Me saw, on- his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
fihadcs as a sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant, lie did not, how- 
ever^ forget whither he w.os travelling ; but found a narrow 
way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
«amc direction with the main road ; and was pleased, that, 
by this happy experiment, he had found moans to unite 
pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards of diligence 
irithout sufTcring its fatigues. He, therefore, still continued 
to wsdk for a time, without the least remission of his ardour, 
tzcept that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music 
if the birds, which the heat had assembled in the shade 
iud sometimes amused himself with plucking the floivcrs that 
covered the banks on either side, or the fruits thnt hung 
npon the bnmches. At l:ist, the green path begtui to decline 
from its first tendency, and to wind amoiij; hills and thickeU, 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here 
Obidah paused for a time, and bcgim to consider whetiicr it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and common trark ; 
bat remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 
lence, and that the plain was dust}' and uneven, he resolved 
lo pursue the new path, which he 8U])posed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
giound, and to end at hist in the common road. 

Having thus ciilmcd his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
chough he suspected that he was not gjunina: jriound. This 
uncjisincss of ins mind inclined him to lay hold on e\cv>f 
new object, and give way to every sou^jilion t^^^V twVjAA 
sooth or divert him. He listened* to every ^^^u^ ; \\c 
mountetl every hill for u (Vesh ])ros|Hu:t ; h^ tiiv»*OA\ .x^wV 
lonvcry cas^eade ; and p^.a^cd hiinstdf with tracuv^ vJp 
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course of a gentle river that rolletl among the trees, vaA 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions 
In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccounted; 
his deviations had |>erplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards «vhat point to trvvel. He stood pensive and confus- 
ed, afraid to go forward lest he should go wrong, yet con- 
scious that the time of loitering was now past While he 
was thus tortured with uncertiiinty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round bis head. He was now roused 
by his danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his fol- 
ly ; he now saw how happiness is lost when ease is consult- 
ed ; he lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him 
to seek shelter in the grove ; and despised the petty cunoi- 
ity that led him on from trifle to triilc. While he was thus 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke 
his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what yet remsiined in his powar, 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to 
find some issue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his 
life to the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of 
the desert were in motion, and on every hand were heardi» 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expira- 
tion. All the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded 
bim : the winds ro&Md in the woods ; and the torrents tum- 
bled from the hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wamdered through the 
wild, without knowing whitlier he was going, or whethei 
he was every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to de* 
struction. At' length, not fear, but labour, bcgsm to over-, 
come him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in resignation to bis 
fate, when he beheld, through the bramble.^, the glimmer of 
a taper. He advanced towards the light ; and finding that it. 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at 
the door, and obtained admission. The old man set beiore 
him such provisions as he had collected for himself, on wbic^ 
Obidah fe^t with eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, *' Tell me," said the hermit, 
*' by what chance thoti hast been brought hither ? I hM^ i 
been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wildorneif, |» 
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tiich I never saw a nuiii before/' Obidah then related 
e occurrences of hU journey, witkaut any concealineiit 
: palliation. 

"• Son," said tbe hermit, " let tbe errors and follies, the 
infers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart, 
.emember, my son, that human hfe is the joamej of • 
ay. We rise in the morning of youth, fall of rigoar, 
nd full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, 
rith gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 
irect road ofipiety towards the mansions of rest. In a short 
me, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to find some mi« 
gation of our duty, and some more easy means of obtaining 
le same end. We then relax our vigour, and resolve no 
)nger to be terriiied with crimes at a distance ; bat relj 
pon our own constancy, and venture to approach what we 
csolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, 
nd repose in the shades of security. Here the heart sof^ 
ens, and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing to inquire 
rhether another advance cannot be made, and whether we 
Day not, at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
ure. We approach them vvitli scruple and hesitation ; we 
inter them, but enter timorous and trembling ; and always 
iofe to pass through them without losing the road of virtue, 
^hich, for a while, we keep in our sight, and to which we 
tarpose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, and 
ine compliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the 
lappiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet with sea- 
ual gratifications. By degrees, we let fall the remem- 
trance of our original intention, and quit the only adequate 
ibject of rational desire. We entangle ourselves in business, 
nunerge ourselves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths 
>f inconstancy ; till the darkness of old age begins to invade 
IS, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We then lool^ 
Nick upon our Uves with horror, with sorrow, with repUtt^ 
ance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, tha^jverhBd not 
brsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, who 
•ludl learn from thy example, not to despair ; but shall re« 
Bember, that, though the day is past, and their strength ii 
vasted, there yet remains one euort to be made : that re* 
imnation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavoutB ever 
inassbted ; that the wanderer may at length return a£V.^x ^ 
tiis errors ; and that he who unplores strength ai^*^^\iT«gp 
Trom above, shall find danger and difficulty g*^®-t^2ii^^^^ 
bim. Go now, my son, to thy repose ; summit ti»y* ^ \ft*» 
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care of Omnipotence ; and when the morning calls agnin to j 
toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life." dr. jobnso^. 



CHAP. III. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
TTie imporiani'e of a good Edttcatiofu 

I CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like mar 
ble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent beau* 
lies, unlil the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers every ornamental 
clo'jd, spot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. 
Education, after the same nnuincr, when it works upon n 
noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and per- 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall malce use of the same instance to il« 
lustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the 
sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of mar- 
ble, education is to a human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, 
very often lies hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a pro- 
per education might have disinterred, and have broi'.ght to 
lig^t. I am therefore much delighted with reading the ac- 
counts of savage nations ; and with contemplating those vir- 
tues which are wild and uncultivated : to see courage exert- 
ing itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in 
cunning, patience in sullenness and despair. 
;: Men's passions operate variously^ and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectified and swayed by reason. When one hears of ne- 
groes, who, upon the death of their masters, or upon 
changing their service, hang themselves upon the next tree. 
Of it sometimes happens in oar American plantations^ who 
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;an forbear admiring their (idelity, though it cxpT esses it- 
lelf in so dreadful a manner ? What might not tljat savage 
preatncss of soul, which apj)ears in these poor wretches on 
Daany occasions, be raised to, were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what colour of excuse can there I e, for the contempt 
with which we ti-eat this part of our species ; that we should 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon the man who mur- 
ders them ; nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut 
them off from the prospects of happiness in another world, 
as well as in this ; and deny them that which we look upon 
as the proper means foi attaining it ? 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish , 
though, it must be confessed, there are, even in these parts, 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little inbovc 
the inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
speaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education, rise above one another by several different 
degrees of perfection. For, to return to our statue in the 
block of marble, we see it sometimes only bo<>:un to be chip- 
ped, sometimes rough hewn, and but just sketched into a hu« 
raan figure ; sometimes, we see the man appearing distinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; sometimes, we find the figure 
wrought up to great elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to 
Ijrfaich the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give 
Hivcra} pice touches and flnisliings. apmson. 

SECTION 11. 

On Gratitude, 

There b not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, th^e 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, dif- 
ficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind woviVd 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it affords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how m^*^"^ ttiotc 
from man to his Maker : The Supreme Being does nov. ^^^ 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed ^^JW ^ x^' 
diately from his hand, but even il^^ benefit. ^^ ^ 
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conveyed to as by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by 
what means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good, and the Father of 
mercies. 

Ifgmtitude, when exerted towards one another, natnrally j 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a giateful ; 
man, it exalts the soul into raplure, wLer it is employed on | 
(his great object of gratitude ; on this ben *jicent Being, who 
has given us every thing we alrca'jiy possess, and fitNn 
H bom we expect every thing we yet hope for. addisoji. 

SECTION III. 

On Forgiveness. 

Thr most phiin and natund sentiments of equity concur 
W-ith divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed 
the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as ar8 
conscious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness ai i 
flebt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and repose^ 
would be strangers to human life. Injuries retsdiated siccord- 
ing to the exorbitant measure which passion prescribes, 
.. would excite resentment in return. The injured person \ 
would become the injurcr ; and thus wrongs, retaliations, ' 
and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless succession, till 
the world wiis rendered a field of blood. Of all the passions 
which invade the human breast, revenge is the most direfuL 
When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
f ufHcicnt to poison the few pleasures which remain to man 
in his present state. How much soever a person may suffer 
from injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering more from 
the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an enemy can- 
not inflict what k equal to the torment he creates to himself, 
by means of the fierce and desperate passions which he 
allows to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of i 
clemency and mercy. The almighty Ruler of the worid 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and in- 
Bulted by the impiety of men, is '^ long suffering and slow 
to anger.'* His Son, when he appeared in our nature, ex* 
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bibitet., both in his life and his death, the most illustnous ex- 
unple of forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If we 
took into the history of mankind, we shall find that, in eveiy 
age, they who have been respected as worthy, or admired as 
great, have been distinguished for this virtue. Revenge 
dweXia in little minds. A noble and magnanimous spirit is 
always superior to it. It suffers not from the injuries of men 
those severe shocks which others feel. Collected within it- 
self, it stands unmoved by their impotent assaults ; and with 
generous pity, rather than with anger, looks down on their 
onworthy conduct. It has been truly said, that the great- 
eft man on ear^ can no sooner commit an injury, than a 
good man can make himself greater, by forgiving it. blair. 

SECTION IV. 

Motives to Hie practice cf genileneMS, 

To promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own 
fiiilings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with so much harshness and 
severity.- in the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; 
unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not wtiat it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
•ar proper level. Let us survey the natural equality on 
which Providence has placed man with man, and reflect on 
the infirmities common to all. If the reflection on natuiai 
equality and mutual offences, be insufficient to prompt hu- 
manity, let us at least remember what we are in the sight of 
our Creator. Have we none of that forbearance to give one 
another, which wc all so earnestly intreat from heaven ? Cap 
we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, when 
we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on tlie small mo- 
ment of those things, which are the usual incentives to vio* 
fence and contention. In the rufiled and angry hour, we 
new every appearance through a false medium. The most 
ncoosiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo- 
fif nions object ; and the slightest atfcick seems to threaten 
^mediate ruin But after p-rssio" or pride has subsul^d, wo 
look around in vain for the mig^^y mischiefs ^'i^^JJ^^'^^^*- 
The fabric, which our dist^rUc^ imaginaiion hu** "^^'^^^.vr 
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tilly disappears. But l!ion£;h tlio cnnsc of contention hai 
dwindled awu3', it:< (*onscqiicttr.cs rcnaiiiii. We hare t^eimfied 
fi friend ; we have irnbittorctl an enemy ; we have sown thl 
seeds of future suspicion, ni;dcvoIcnce, ordisgast-^Let'oi 
f^uspcnd cnv violence for a monncnt, when onuses of discbM 
occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, which, ol 
itself, will soon arrive. Let us r(?tlect how little we hare anj 
proitpect of gjiining by fierce contention : but how much oi 
the true hnppincs of life we arc certain of throwing away, 
f^asily, and from the smallest cliinlc, the hitter waters of 
strife are let forth ; but their course cannot be foreseen ; 
and he seldom Aiils of suffering most fro^ their poisonous 
effect, who first allowed them to flow. blair. 

SECTION V. 

A suspicious temper the smircc of misery to its possessor. 

As suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain miscrjf 
to the person who indulges it. His friends will be few ; and 
small will he his comfort in those w horn he possesses. Be- 
lieving others to be his enemies, lie will of course make them 
such. Let his caution he ever so great, the asperity of bii 
thoughts will oAen break out iii his behaviour ; and in return 
for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 
Besides the external evils which he drfiws upon himself, ari- 
sing from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and open ^ 
enmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst evils 
which anv man can suffer. If " in all fear there is torment," 
how miserable must ])C his state who, b}' living in pcrpctna! 
jealous^', lives in perpetual drond ! Looking upon himself to 
he surrounded with spies, enemies, and desiring men, he is 
a stranger to reliance and trust. He knows not to whom to 
open himself. He dresses l;is rounlenance in forced smilc9, 
while his heart throbs within from a]^prehcnsions ofserr^i 
treachery. Hence fretful n ess and ill-liumour, disgust at the 
world and all the painful sensations of an irritated and im* ■ 
bittereH mind. 

So numerous and great are tlio evils arising from a suspi- 
cious disposition, that, of the two extron)es,it is more eligible 
to expose ourselves to occasional di-s^ad vantage from thinking 
too well of others, than to suffer continual miserj' by think- 
ing always il! of them. It is hetlor to be sometimes imposed 
upon, than never to tru«t. Safetv is |Mtrcha.sed at loo dear a 
riile, when, in order to seVui-e it, ^vc are ohiiged to he ahvavf 
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ad in armour, and to live in per]icliial hosiiiit y wiih our i'tii- 
wa* This is, ibr the sake ot livinsc* tu deprive ounsulvca a 
le comlbrt of life. The m:m of candour tfiijo}*} hl-i !<ituatioii 
rhMerer il is, with chcerfuhiess and peace. }'i'u<lcnco di 
ecta hia intercourse with the world ; but oo black &u!»picioiu 
kannt hia hours of rest. Accustomed to view thu chanicterd 
if his neighbours in the most favourable light, he in like on^e 
vho dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of nature, on 
vhicb the eye resti} with pleasure. Whereas the suspicious 
nan, having his imagination filled with all the shocking 
foTins of human falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resenibles 
the traveller in tlic wilderness, who discerns no objects 
srotkfid him but such as are either dreary or terrible; caverns 
thai ^pen, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl 

SECTION VI. 

Cow forts of Religion. 

TkKRE are maDy who have passed tlie age of yoiitli and 
b«au(y ; who have resi^^ed the pleasures of that !^nliii^(; sea- 
BOD ; who begm to decline into the vale of years, inip:iiri.>d in 
their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript of their frii^nds, 
their children, and perhaps still more tender connexions;- 
^Vhat rbisource can this world afford them ? It presents a dark 
md dreary waste, through which there does not i:4sue a sii)«;le 
?ay of comfort, Every delusive prospect of ambition is now 
Han end ; long experience of mankind, an experience very 
iliffcrent from what the open and generous soul of youth hid 
budly dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inacce.s.-'ible 
:o new friendships. The principal sources of acti\ ity are ta- 
ken awaj', when they for whom we labour are cut onfroiri 
us ; they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of 
life. Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom 
oflleligion? There she is admitted to those prosperls of 
Proridence and futurity, which alone can warm and till the 
heart. 1 speak here of such as retain the feciini«< of hu- 
niaaity ; whom misfortunes have softened, and perhaps 
rendered more delicately sensible ; not of such as pos-^es^jj" 
diat stupid insensibility, which some are pleasctl to dignify 
with the name of Philosophy. 

It might therefore be expected, that those philo^oV^x^w . 
wiio think they st;ind in no need ;luMUJ«*.lves of the ''^""[-JT^*:^^^'^ 
«f rcthgion to support their \irt^ie, «»^ >viio •**^J^'^^av\\» ^^^ 
•rail of its consolations, \voiild 3'^'^ ^^'^'^^'^ ^^^^ ^ 
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consider the ver,v dilTcrGRt situnllon of Iha rest df tBaR]dnd|,| 
■nd not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, at least, II 
tbcT will DOt ullovv it to be nature, has made necmaijti 
(beir morals, aod to their happiness. It mi^t be expeciti, 
that humnDitr would prevent them from brenkiog into thi 
lasl retreat of the unfortunate, who caa no longer be object! 
fif their eavy or resentment ; and tearing from them tbeir 
onl; remiiining comfort. The uttempt to ridicule religi« 
Idb; be agreeable to some, by reliering them from restraJH 
ttpon their pleasures ; and may render others verr miser 
able, by making them doubt those trutlts, in which tfaej 
were most deeply inlereHled ; but it can convey real good 
and happinr^s to no one individual. creooki. 

SECTION VII. 
D^deace of our abiUliei, a mark of-wtidom. 

It is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of i 
We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we hegji 
to discern how weak and unwise ive are. An absolute pcrTe^ 
tion of understinding, is impossible : he makes the neateri 
approaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and the fas. 
mility to acknowledge, its imperfections. Modesty alwaji 
sils gmcefitlly upon youth ; it covers a multitude of laolls, 
and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it seems to 
hide : the perfections of men being like those flowers which 
appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a little ooft-t 
tracted and folded up, than when they are fidl blown, ud 
display themselves, without any reserve, to the view. 

We are some of us very fund of knowledge, and apt to vi- 
lue ourselves upon any proliciency in the sciences : one 
science, howtiver, there is, woilh more than nil the rest.aD' 
that is, the science of living well ; which shall remain, whes 
" tongues ghall ceiKC," and " knnivl edge shall vanish awny." 
As to new notions, and new dortriiics, of which this age u 
very fruitful, the time will come, when we ^hitll have as 
pleasure tn them : nay, the time shall come, when they shsU 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they had nol 
been preserved in those excellent books, whichcontain a con- 
futation of them ; like insects preserved fornges ifi amber, 
w^ch otherwise would soon b.ive returned lo the common 
mass of things. But a firm bejiefof Christi^inity, and a prac- 
tice suitable to it, will aujiport and invigorate (he mind to the 
last ; and mogt of all' at list, al thut important hour, whiob 
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mast decide oar hopes and apprehensions . and the wisdom, 
whicfay like oar Savioort cometh frogi abo%'e, will, through 
lua meritSy bring as thither. All oar other studies and piir- 
aaits, however different, ought to be subservient to, and 
centre in, this grand point, the pursuit of etemsU happiness, 
by being good in ourselves, and useful to the world, seed. 

SECTION VUL 

Om (kt importance of order in the dietribution of our titne 

Tiw B we ought to consider as a sacred tnist committed to 
liS by God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and are 
to render an account at the last. That portion of it which 
he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the cofffcems of 
this world, partly for those of the next* Let each of these 
occupy, in the distribution of our time, that space which 
properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hospitilitj nnd 
pleasure interfere with the discharge of our necessary af- 
ndrs ; and let not what we call necessary affairs, encroach 
opon the time which, is due to devotion. To every thing 
there is a season, and a time for every purpose under the 
heaven. If we delay till to-morrow wh»t ought to be done 
to*day, we overcharge the morrow witb si burden which be- 
' longs not to it. We load the wheels of time, and prevent 
them from carrying us along smoothly. He who exety 
Homing plans the transactions of the day, and follow* out 
that pkiD, carries on a thread which will guide him through 
the labyrinth of the most bu»y life. The orderly arrange- 
ment of his time is like a ray of light, wliicb dnrts itself 
through all his affairs. But, where no pfan is fakiy where 
the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance of 
incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos, which 
admits neither of distribution nor review. 

The first rcciuisfitc for introdticing order into the mannge- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just $r€nsc of its va- 
he. Let us consider well how much dependi< iii>on it, and 
how fast it (lies away. The bulk of men are in nothing 
mom capricious and inconsistent, than in their appretintion 
of time. When tlicy think of it, as the measure of their 
continuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with the 
greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out. But when thcv 
view it in sepanite parcels, they appear to hold it m -^on 
lempt, and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. ^.Vv-., 
they complain that life is short, they are oA<^- ■' '^'xfcfr - 
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different periods at an end. Covetoiia of every other p« 
acflsioD, of time only tbcy nre prodigal. They allow ever 
idle man to lie mastei^oi this propertT, and nuke every fii 
Tolous occopatioD <veIcome that can nclp them to consun 
it. Among those nhu are bo careless oftime, it is not tab 
expected that order should be observed in its distributiot 
liiit, by this fntil neglect, bow man; materials of severe an 
tiistinjr regret are they laj'ing ap in store for themselves 
The time which, ibcy suffer to pass away in tl)e midst of con 
fusion, bitter repeoLmce seeks afterwards in viiin to recal 
U'hnt was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arise 
to be the torment of some future season. Manhood is dii 
graced by the conscqnences of neglected youth. Old age 
oppressed bj cares that belonged to a former period, hi 
bnurs under a bnrden not its own. At the close of life, thi 
dying mnn beholds with anguish that his days are liaishing 
when his prepvution for eternity is liardly commenced 
Such arc the effects of a diioriterly waste of time, throu^ 
not Httending to its value. Every thing in Ihc life of sue! 
persons is misplaced. Nothing is perfornacd arigh) froa 
not being performed in due seiison. 

But bo who ia orderly in the ilistrRiution of his time, take 
the proper method of escnping those nunifold evils. He t 
jitslly siiid to redeem the time. By proper management, hi 
prolongs it. He lives niucb in lillle space ; more io a feu 
years than others do in many. He can live to God and hii 
own soul, and nt the s;une time attend to all the lawful in 
fcrests of the prciicnt wo-rld. He looks back on the past 
iMid provides for the future. He calciie^ and arrests ttii 
lioiirs us they Hy. They are marked down for useful pur 
poses, and their memory remjios. Whereas IhodC houn 
ileet by the man of confusion like a shadow. Hiadaysunt 
y<;ai's are either blanks, of which he luis no remembrance 
or Ihcy ttre filled up with so confused ^nd irregular a sue 
cession of unfinished transactions, that tliough he remem' 
bers he has been busy, yet he can give no account of thi 
business which has employed him. BLAta- 

SECTiON IX. 
The dignity of virtue amidst comipC atumpUt. 

Th£ most excellent and honourable character which cai 
adon a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting thi 
torrent of vice, and adhering Co the cause of God and vir 
lue against a coi-ruptcd (nultitude 'twill be found to hiddii 
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f eneral, that thcj, who, in any of the g;rcat lines of life, nave 
distinguished themselves for thinking; profoundly, and acting 
nobly, have despised popular prejudices , and dcpartoti, in ac" 
yrerai things, from the common ways of the world. On no oc* 
casioQ is this more requibite for tn^^ honour, tlian where re- 
ligion and morality are concerned. In times of prevailing; ii- 
centiousness, to mainbiin unblemished virtue, and uncorrupt- 
ed integrity ; in a public or a private cause, to st:m<I firm by 
%vhat is fair and just, amidst discouragements and oppociiinn ; 
despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdainiiig all 
compliance with public manners, when they arc vicicis ;ind 
onlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual discharge of 
every duty towards God and man ; — this is wliat shows true 
greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even frum the 
degenerate multitude themselves. '* 'J'his is the man/' (their 
conscience will oblige them to acknowledge, J " ivlsom wc are 
unable to bend to mcaii condescensions. We see it in vain 
either to flatter or to threaten him ; he rest? on a principle 
frithin, which we cannotshake. To this man we may, on any 
occasion, siifely commit our cause, lie is incapai>le of be- 
traying his tnist, or deserting his friend, or denying his faith.'* 
It is, accordingly, this steady inilexihlc virtue, this ropird 
to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which pecu- 
liarly marked the characters of those in any ago, who have 
ihonc with distin finished lustre : and has cotiT^ecnitcd their 
memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to ancient 
Enoch the most singtilar testimony of honour from heaven. 
He continued to "walk with God," when the world aposta- 
tized from him. He pleased God, and was bchn ed of him ; 
10 that living among sinners, he was translated to lioavcn 
without seeing death ; "' Yea, speedily was he taken awa}', 
test wick^^dness should have altered his undci*stanilin.2:, or 
deceit beguiled his soul." When Sodom couhl not i'liinisli 
%n righteous n>en to save it. Lot remained unspollod ami(Ut 
the contagion. He lived like an angel among spirits of dark- 
ness ; and the destroying flame was not permitted to 2;o torth, 
till the good man was called away, by a heavenly inc5Songcr, 
from his devoted city. When ** all flesh had corrupted thoLp 
way upon the earth," then lived Noah, a righteous ^^|*";J^^^1^ 
a preacher of righteousness. He stood alone, and ^v-^* ^^^.^ " 
ed by the profane crew. But they by the delucie ^^'^^,ovU\\ u^o- 
away ; while on him, Pro* idence conferred tb^ *|^*^'^. t'at\\otv ol 
qoar, of being the restorer of a better race, ^**^^ict^ \voi\c^,^vs 
ft new world Such cxan>nles a 3 those ^ ant^ ^ ^ 
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conferred by God on them who withstood tl* e multitude of 
evil doers, should often be present to our minds. Let us 
^'^*' ^them to the numbers of low and cornipt examples, 
wnich we behold around us ; and when we are >n hazard of 
being swayed by such, let us fortify jur virtue, by thinking 
of those who, in former limes, shone like stars in the midst 
of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the king- 
dom of heaven, as the brightness of the firmament, ibr ei ?i 
and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 

Tlie mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue. 

Though no coijdition of human life is free from uneasinesSi 
yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonging to a sin* 
ful course, is far greater, than what attends a course of well- 
doiug. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may be 
assured, that the world, whenever we try the exchange will 
lay upon us a much heavier loiid. It is the outside only, of a 
licentious life, which is gay and smiling. Within, it conceali 
toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons ha* 
man happiness in the spring, by introducing disorder into the 
Veart. Those passions which it seems to indulge, it onlj 
i^eds with imperfect gratifications ; and thereby strength- 
ens them for preying, in the end, on their unhappy victims 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self-denial 
IS confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as 
he w\io follow^s Christ, must '* take up his cross ;" and to him 
fissuredly, it wilf prove a more oppressive burden. Vice al- 
lows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; and where each 
claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratify all. The pre- 
dominant desire can only be indulged at the expense of iti 
rii'al. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are m'^re severe 
than those, which ambition impos^upon the j^ve of ease, 
pride upon interest, a^^ covetousnesi upon vanity. Self-de- 
nial, therefore, belongs^, in common, to vice and virtue ; but 
with this remarkable difference, that the passions which vir- 
tue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, those 
which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, strengthens. 
The one diminishes [He pain of self-denial, by moderating the 
demand of psissioo ; the other increases it, by rendering Uiose 
demands imperious and violent What distresses that occur 
m the calm life of virtue, can be compared to those tortures, 
irhicli remoF;i^ of conscience ipflicts oi) (ha wicked i to tho^ 
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severe humiliations, nritfing from guilt comlincd with misfor- 
tunesy which sink them to the dust ; to those violent agita- 
tions of shame and disappointment, which sometimes drive 
them to the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor 
their existence ! lioiv often, in the midst of those disastrous 
Htuations, into which their crimes have brought them, have 
they execrated the seductions of vice ; and, with bitter re- 
gret, looked back to the day on wiiich they iirst forsook 
the path of innocence ! rlaib 

SECTION XL 
On ConterUtncnt, 

Coxtk^tme:? r produces, in some measure, all those effects 
which the jilchj'mist usually ascribes to what he calls the phi- 
losfipher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the 
same thinj?, by banishing the desire of them. If it cannot re- 
move the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, body, or 
fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has indeed a kind- 
ly inllucnce on the soul of man, in respect of every being to 
whom he stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, repin- 
ing, and ingratitude, towards that Being who h.is allotted him 
his part to act in this world. It destroys all inordinate ambi- 
tion, and every tendency to corruption, with regard to the 
cornminiity wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to his 
conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Amon*j the manv methods which mii:;ht be made use of for 
acquiring this virtue, 1 shall mention only the two following. 
First of all, a man should always consider how much he hiui^^ 
more than he wants ; and secondly, liow much more unb*p-** 
py he might be than he really is. 

First, a man shonld always consider how much he has more 
than he waiiti. I am wonderfully pleased with the reply 
which Aristipi)us mjtlc to one, who condoled with him upon 
the loss of a t'lrni : "Why;" said he "I have three farms still, 
wiiil you have but one ; so that I ought rather to be afilicted 
for you, than you for me." On the contrary, foolish men are 
more apt to consider what they have lost, than what they pos- 
sess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who arc richer than 
themselves, rather than on those who are under greater dif- 
ficulties. All the real pleasures and conveniences of life lie 
in a narrow compass; but it is the humour of mankind to be 
always looking forward; and straining after one who has got 
the start of *Jiem in wealth and honour. For this reason. a« 
uonc can be *)roperly called rich, who have not more Oian 
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tliey wiint.Uicicarcroiv rich mftn in any of the iioliter na- 
tion*, but iiinong tlie niiilillu sort ofpcopic, who keep their 
iviiihcsivitliin llicirJbrtnncSiimil hnvc more ircalth than they 
know hoiv to enjoy Persona of a liigbcr mtik live in a kind 
of splcHilid poverty , aiiA are jierpctually wnnling, becHusc, 
tnriciulofucquiedciug in the solid p1c;isurc3 of life, tlicy en- 
tloiivoiirta outvie one'imothcr in iihiidoicN and appearanceit. 
Men of si:n^c liave :it nil times Iteheld, nith a great deal ol 
Miirtli, this silly saint; (hat is playin"; over their heads ; iind, 
hy c'lnlrarliiif; Ihtir ilftiires, tliey enjoy nil tliat secret salia 
faclinti wliirh o'.hoi-* are iihTa^-s in t\afA of. TIic Irnlli i; 
tliis riihcuh>ii's cIiki^c iillcrijiia^inar}' pleasure?, cannot he Riif 
fiticnlly exposed, iis it is Iho ycat source of Ihoio cviln whir.l 
Renonilly iimto n nation. Let ii man's esir-.lc be what it irciy, 
he i:: a poor man, if he docs nnl lii'c ivilhin it ; and naliir.illT 
{■cis him<^cirio sale to any one Ihit can give Iihn liis {irioe. 
When rittaciis,. after the ilcalli of his l':-Dthei-, mIio liad leH 
him a good estate, was olTerecl a fifcf siiin of inonrv Iiy t!ie 
king ofLydia, he thankeit \ma tor his iiindt-.ess ; hut loM him, 
he had already more hy hi-.ir llian lie knew ivhat to do «itfi. 
In short, content isocjuivaleiit to wealth, and Uisury to pover- 
ty; or, to give liie thonght a more agreeable turn, " Content 
is natural wealth, "says Socrates; to whii:h I shall aild, lusui'v 
is arlilicial poveiiy. I riliall Ihcrerorc rncoir.mciid to the cnn- 
r^idernlion ofthoi>o,who arc always ainniii!;at Eiiperllnousniiil 
ima-jinary enjoynicnl??, and who will not he at the Ironhle h( 
cpntracting their dei,ires, an csccUetit snying of Hioti tlia 

#' ilosophor, namely, " Tliat no m:in has so mudi care, iU 
ivho endeavonrs aHer the most liappiiicjs." 
In the second place, every one ought lo rellcct how m'idi 
more unhappy he might he, than he icaliy is. — The former 
consideration look in all those, wlio are snilicii'ntly provided 
with the means to make themselves easy ; this rrgaids s;ich 
as actually lie under some prcssiiro or uii.-lortiiiic. Tjicjc 
may receive groat alleviation, fi'oin unth n com>:arlson as the 
nnhajipy person may make between himself nml others ; or 
heliveen the miffortuno which he suffers, and greater mis- 
fortunes which might have befallen him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon break- 
ing liis leg byafaJI from the main-mnst, told the standcrs by 
it was a great mercy that it was not hia neck. To which, 
einccl amgot into quotations, give me leave to add the say- 
ing of an old philosopher, who, uiler having invited some at 
hia friends to dine witli him, was ruUleiL by a person thii 
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:ame into the room in a pnssion, and threw down iho table 
•hat stood before them; " Every one," says he, •' has his ca- 
lamity; and he is a happy man that has no greater than this." 
We find an instance to the .«ame purposic, in the life of doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man was 
troubled wiUi a complication of distempers, when he had the 
gout upon him, he used to thank God that it was not the 
»tone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not both 
(Iicse distempers on him at the same limo. 

I cnnnot conclude this essay without observing, that there 
never was any system besides that of Christianity, ivhicli 
rould cffcclnhlly produce in the mind of man the virtue F 
liave been hitherto speaking of. In order to make us content- 
ed u ilh our conditioru many of the present philosophers tell 
ns, tlial our disrriitont only hurts ourselves, wHhout being 
abhj to make any :dtr»ration in our circumstances ; others, 
!hat wlntovo.r evil bcfiils us is derived to us by a fatal neces- 
sity, to which superior beings Uiemselves are subject ; while 
others, very gr.ively, toll the man who is miserable, that it is 
necessary lie should be so, to keep up the harmony of the 
universe ; and that tlje scheme of Providence would be trou- 
bled and perverCcd, wore he otherwise. These, and the hke 
considerations, rather silence than satisfy a man. They may 
ihow liim that liis discontent is unreasonable,but they are by 
iio means sufficient to relieve it. They rather give despair 
than consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one of 
tlicse comforters, as Augustus did to his friend, who advised 
hiin not to grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, 
because his grief could not fetch him again : " It is for that 
very reason," said the emperor, " that I grieve." 

On tlie contrary, religion l^oars a more tender regard to 
human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that 
bearing liis afllictions as he ought to do, will naturally end 
in the removal of them. It makes him easy here, because 
it can make him happy hereafter. addiscn. 

SECTION XIL 

Ratik and riches afford no ground for envy. 

Of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rant 
and fortune is the most general. Hence the ^^^^15"^^^ ^vbicl» 
the poor commonly bear t D the rich, as engrossinS^ tV^et^ 
ielves all the comforU of Hfe. Henc«, the c^* ^- ^* 



which persons of inferior station scrutinise those wl 
shove them in rank ; and if they approach to that rank 
envy is generally strongest against such as are just or 
higher tlian th.oinselves. — Alas! my friends, all this ei 
disquietude, which agitates the world, arises from a de 
6gure which imposes on the public view. False coloi 
hung out : the real state of men is not what it seems 
The order of societj' requires a distinction of ranks t 
place : but in point of happiness, all men come much i 
to equality than is commonl}' ima:;;incd ; and the circui 
ces, which form any mntcrinl difference cf happiness 
them, are not of that nature which renders them grot 
envy. The poor man possesses not, it is true, some 
conveniences and pleasures of the ri:'f>; but, in return 
free from many embarni?s meats to wbich they arc st 
By the simplicity and uniformity of bis lilb, he is del. 
from that variety of cares, wbich perplex those wh( 
great affairs to mauai^c, intricate plans to pursne, ni:ji) 
mics, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. In the trn 
lity of his small habitation, and privnte fanjily, ho c.i: 
peace which is pftcn unkrown lit co'.irts. Thegratilic 
of nature, which are always the mo^tsjitisfictory, arc pc 
ed by him to thgir fall txtcnt; and if he be a str;.ii.c:cr 
refined pleasures of the wealthy, bo isunacq^jnintod als 
the desire of them, and by consoq!:e:icc, focls no wan 
plain meal satisfies hid api)?.titc, with a relish probably 1 
than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxuriou 
quet. His sleep i^ more siound ; his hoidlh more lir: 
knows not what Fpleen, binTy>r, nm\ listlossnoss are I 
customed employment? or labours arc not more op])rcs: 
him, thaji the labour of atlcp'l^.!?ce en courts and tbc 
th^ labours of dress, the fatigue of aiiiu.TcmeMSj tlie 
weight of idleness, frequently are to t!ie ricljJP*ln the 
time, all the beauty of the i'lcc of nature, all the enjoy 
of domestic society, all the griiety luul clieerfjilacss of ai 
mind, are as open to him as to t^.03o of the bii;bcst rank 
splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, the appcaran 
high respect, are indeed soothing, for a short time, t 
great But, become familiar, they arc soon forgotten. C 
effaces their impression.They sink into tbc rnnk of thof 
dinary things, ivhich daily recur, without niising any sen: 
ofjoy.-Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with dj 
tent and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has plat 
Mre us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness flurly. ^ 
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re think of the enjoyments we want, we flhonld think also 
if the troubles from which we are free. If we allow their 
list ralue [o the comforts we possess, wc shall find reason 
x> rest satisfied, with a yery moderate, though not an opu 
lent and splendid, condition of fortune. Often, did we know 
the whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of those 
irhom we now envy. blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

Paftimce wider provocatunu our interest as well as duty. 

The wide circle of human society is diversified by an end- 
less variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. Unifor- 
uity 18, in no respect, the genius of the world. Every man 
is marked by some peculiarity which distinguishes him 
from another : and no where can two individuals be found, 
who are exactly and in all respects, alike. Where so much 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the inter- 
conne which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will 
tften be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and inter- 
fere with each other. -'Hence, in every station, the highest 
tt well as the lowest, and in every copditi«ki of life, public, 
private,and dome8tic,occasion8 of irritation fipequently arise. 
we .are provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of 
those with whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their 
indifference or neglect ; by .the incivility of a friend, the 
haii^tinessi»fy superior, or the insolent behaviour ofone in 
lower station. -^Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or 
other occurring, which JMrves tO ruffle the man of impatient 
spirit. Of course, such a man lives in a continual storm. He 
knows not what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Ser- 
vants, neighbours, friends, spouse, and children, all, through 
the unrestrained violence of his temper, become sources of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain 
are health and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to dis- 
compose his mind, and poison his pleasurcs.liis very amuse- 
ments are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receive8,or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him, to 
consider, how many hours "of happiness he thro\v^ away* 
which a little more patience would allow him to .^i\joy : ^^^ 
pon VUQb b^ jput9 it ift the pow^r of the mo»^ *^^>^fi,cvtfM^ 
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persons lo render him niiserable jf But who can expect," 
we hoar him exr.l.iim, " that he i? to possess the insensibilitj 
of .1 stone ? IJow is it possible for human nature to endure »< 
many ropoit^'l liiovocntioiis? or to bear calmly with so un; 
roi ■oiiaM:^. hch':\ i )\:r V — .My brother I if thou canst heal 
Yi'i/w no i;.t i;i.:.-".i of nnrc:!Sona])le behaviour, withdraw thy- 
fioMTiom t!io. v.orhl. Thou art no loncjer fit to live in if. 
Lo::v<' i!.c i'^tpj-.-oniTe of men. Retreat to the mountain, and 
the i\ ort; ; or sii^t *!iy>e!f upin a cell. For here, in the 
miiliit of t?o;.'i ''\\ rJJ\;iccs tnitjtcome. JWe might as well ci- 
pect. when we bi^iiold a calm atmosphere, and a clear sky, 
that no cinnils were ever to rise, and no winds to blow, u 
tliat our \\C) woro lonr^ to proceed, without receiving pro- 
vocalioi>s from hnnip.n fiMilty. The careless and the impru- 
dent, the tvfl.^y and the fickle, the ungrateful and the id- 
tere^ttiil, every where meet us. They are the brien 
and tlior'is^ witii whirh the ["iths of human life arc beset 
He only, w!^o c:m hol.l his course among them with patience 
and er[iianiRii-y, h:\ who is prepared to bear what he rauM 
expect to i. iijpon, is Yvorlliy of the name of a man. 

If wp. preserved ourselves composed bujtfor a momc^nt, w« 
shonl-i perceive the insignificancy of mo^ of those prbvoca- 
tions woicli i»'j mrv^iiify sn highly. Wli^n a few suns more 
hpvc roiled ovor our hotub, the storm will, of itself, have 
eub.si:l<nl ; the c:iv.f.o of our present impatience and distur- 
bance will ho utterly forgotten. Can we not then, anticipate 
this hoTir of c"l:n'»ess to ourselves ; arid begin to enjoy the 
peace r. Jiich it will c j/lainlj' bring /If others have behaved 
improperly, let uj< leave them to their own folly, without be- 
coming the vi.;tim of their caprice, and punishing ourselves 
on their account. — Patience, in this exercise of it, cannot be 
too much studied bv all who wish their life to flow in a 
smooth stream. It is tl^ie reason of a man, in opposition to the 
passion (>f a ^hild. It is the enjoyment of peace, in opposi* 
tion to uproar and confusion. blair 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our irishks recommended. 

TiTR active nii:id of man seldom or never rests eatisfieo 
with it? present c . :i(liLion,how pro-«pcrous soever. Originallj 
formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere u 
enjoyments, it llnds itself, in every situation of fortune^ 
ttraitened and conijned. Sensible of deficiency in its state, it 
b ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish^ iJIaji 
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•omeUung bejond what is enjoyed at piesent. ^lence, (hat 
restlesincjiB which prevaila so gencnilly amon,? mankind 
Hence, that disgust of pleasures whirh they liuvo IrieJ , 
that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some I'e ■ 
gree of eminence or felicity, ofivhirh the;- h'.;ve furmud to 
themselves an iodiatinct idc.i. All which rn-.y be coi.>idered 
M indications of a certiiin native, orisinril frruatiipjs in the 
human a oul, e welling beyond the limits ufi'.i jirc^'L'iit condi- 
tion ; ond pointing to the higher objects fi>r which it was 
made. Happy, if these latent remninsofoitr pciniilivc st^tle, 
■erred to direct our wishes towardx (heirp: jgierdcstimidon, 
and to lead us into the p:<th of true bVi'i. 

Bat ID this dark nod bewildered at.itc, the asjiirin^ tendency 
of onr nature unfortunalcly t;ikes.in oppii -l^^ direction, nnd 
feed* a very nus|)laccd ambition. The flatteriii;;ap|ir'.:rnnccs 
which here prpaeut themsi^lves to pcnse ; tbu di.-iiiLcliima 
•rhich fortune confers; the advantages and pt^iv-ur.-s v.hic 
we irnngiB^the world tohecapableof bcslotvin;, liil up thv. 
ultimate yv'ulk of most men. These are the obju.'^I^t which 
engroM J^ii* solitary mdsing^, and stimtil::t3 their active 
Ittlwan -ilflch warm the breasts cf the young, animate the 
inilDstrr of the middle aged, and often keep alive the paa- 
nont w the old, iltalil the very close of life. 

jUHuredljr, there'is nothing unlawful in our v.ijliing (o be 
freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obt lia a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts oflife. Hut when tlx^^c wii'iea 
are not tempered by reason, they are in diinger of precipi- 
tating us inla much extraragvtnce and folly. Desires and 
wuhes are the firat springs of actlijtf* U'hcn tbi'v In-come 
exorbitant, the whole cli;iracter is likely to b-^ tiiiiiLfi— If 
we lufler our f mcy to crciite to itself worlds of idciil l]:ipi>i- 
neas. we shull discompoi^e the peace and oi^ar of uiir minds, 
nod foment many hurtful pHssions. Here, then, lot incJera. 
lioa b^jn itfl reign ; by bringing witliio reasonable bounda 
the wiihes that we form. As snou as they be=:obic cstra- 
Tf^ant, let us check them, by pi-oper retb.-cliona on the 
£iHacioua nature of those objrcts, wbicb Uie ivorU hnnga 
out to allure desire. 

Tou Iwve strayed, my fiends, from the road wbicli con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native di^rnily of 
your Boula, in allowing your wishes to terminate on ii^tliiiig 
h^^r than worldly ideaa of greatness or hiippiness. Yoiic 
ininginn*'"" royp^ in a bind of sliatlows. Unre.i'-V forma de 
«u?e you U is no more than a phaotem, an illusion of t-»» 
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luneiBy trhi<ili attracts your fond admiration ; nay, an illusion 
of happiness, which often conceals much real misery. 

Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attiiincd to 
those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes as- 
pire ? Alas ! how frequently h.is experience shown, tliat 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew! Reputation,beauty,riches,grandeur,nay ,royaltj 
itself, would, many a time, hare been gladly exchanged bf 
the possessors, for that more quiet and humble station, witL 
which you are now dissatisfied.J^Vilh all that is splendid ani 
shining in tha worid, it is decreed that there should mis 
idany deep shades of wo* On the elevated situations of for^ 
tune, the grdat calamities of life chiefly full. There, the 
atorm spends its violence, and there, the thunder breaks ; 
while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitimts of the vale remain 
below ; — Retreat, then^ from .those vain and pemiciqjiis ex- 
cursions of extravagant desirelSatisfy yourselveuirith whaf 
is rational and attainable. Irain your mindaco modcrdt^ 
views of human life, and human happiness. Remanber, and 
admire, the wisdom of Agur's petition : '* Rcn^ff far^rom 
me vanity and lies. Give me neither po^rty nor richei 
Feed me with food convenient for me r lest 1 be faW mux 
deny thee ; and say, who is the Lord t or lest I be poa*. 
fm4 8(^4 i sm<) tak^ th^ name of my God in vain.*' blaii 

SECTION XV. 

OmiUicitnce and omnipr/tunce ofjhe Deity, the source of cow 

9omtmm to good rntn, 

I WAS yesterday, aboht tun-set, walking in the open fieldii, 
till the night insensibly fell upon me. 1 at first amused my- 
aelf with all the richness and varietj|[ of colours, which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion ai 
they faded away and went out, several stars and planets np* 
peared one afler another, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heighten- 
ed and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rayi 
nf all those luminaries that jpassad though it. The galaxj 
appeared in its most beautiful white. To complete the 
scene, the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, 
which Milton takes notice of ; and opened to the eye a nen 
picture of nature, which was more finely shaded, and dis- 
posed among softer lights than that which Uie sun had be 
fare discoyered to ua 
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As I was g'lrrcyfng the mnon wEJking in her brighCnesf, 
nd (itking her progress among the coostcltation!!, u thouehl 
roie )D mc, which 1 believo Vcr^ oflen perplexes and dis- 
ifbs men ofscrioiia nnrl contemplntive natures. David Iiim 
elTfell into it in that reflection ; " When 1 consider the hea- 
cns, the worh of thy fingeti ; the ir.oon and tlic stars which 
hot! hnst ordained; vhatismanUiatlliounrlniindralof him, 
nd die soil of man llint thou rci^irdpst him !" In the same 
unner, when 1 considered that inlinilc hest of stars, or, to 
peak mAe philosophically, ofsiinsiUhichirerc then shining 
rpon mc ; mtb those innu mumble set» of jilnnett or worlds, 
rhich were moTing round tJicir respective suns ; when Islili 
iilnrgcd the iden. nnil siipposed another heaven of suns nnd 
I'orltb, rising still aliovc this which We discovered ; nnd 
liese Flill enlightened f>y a superior linnamcnt of luminaries, 
'hich urc plnnted itt so |;rcat a distance, that they niny ap- 
«ur to tiie inhabitants ofths former, as the stars do to us : 
n short, while I iiiirancd^his tlioiTclil, I could not but vcflect 
■u that little insigiiilicant fijnire ivhich I myself bore amidst 
bcimmcnsily ofGod'^ woiks. 

IVcrellie sun, which enlightens tlii^ part of the creation, 
rith all Ihi host of planetary worlds that move above him, 
ittcrly ^x'in^^hed and aiiniiiilatc[l,tl>cy would not be miss- 
rf More than a grain of snnd upon IV^ sea-shore. The spac 
leypowess is so cxccsdingly little in comparison ofJL 
■hole, H wobM Karccly make a blank in the creation. 
Iiasm would be imperciptible to an eye, that could tarf 

le whole compiBS of nature, anil p;iss from one end oi . 

rcation to the other ; as it \a posytiilo there may be such a 
eMc in ourrielvea hereafter, or in crcalurea which arc at 
•MBCQt more ex^dtcd th;tn nnrsclves. By the help of 
iHicii, we sec many stiir?, v,:i!':li we do not discover with 
nt n^cd eyes ; and the finer oar telescopes arc. tlic mors 
lill nre our discoveries.— ^71 iiy genius carries this thoujflit 

far, thiit he does not think it impossible there may'ba 
tirs, whose light han not yet travelled down to Ms, si;>c« 
heir first creation. There is no qiie.itiou that the m-ivcrse 
aa certain bounds set to it ; bet when we consii'.er tliTit it 

1 tfae work of Inlinite I'oiver, prompie'i by l-;iiiiiiio Gcod- 
«s«, with an infinite space to exesl iticlf m, how can our 
moginations set nny bounds to it ' 

'I o return, UiereYorc, to mv first llioufrht, I coiihl not but 
lok Hjion myself with icriet honor, as a heiti:; tliat w,a not 
roi-th Ihc saialicst r.-)j;:ird of i>:i-- who had so gi's-.H n work 
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under hit care nnd supcrintcndcncy. I Was afraid of beiii| 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature ; and lost amon| 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probahilitj. 
swarm through all these immesisurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought,! 
considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at Hm 
same time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we mcul 
oi course neglect others. This imperfection which we ob- 
serve in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in somi 
degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. The 
presence of every created being is confined to a certain mea- 
sure of space ; and consequently his observation is stinted to 
a certain number of objects. The sphere in which we more,.- 
and act, and understand, is of a wider circumference to ope 
creature, than another, according as we rise one above aa-' 
other in the scale of existence. But the widest of theM onr 
spheres has its circumference. When, therefore, we rcfled' 
on the Divine Nature, we are so used and accustomed to tlik 
imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot forb«ar, in some 
measure, ascribing it to him, in whom there is no sk^^Iow ri 
imperfection. Our reason indeed assures ns, that ht^sitinh 
butes are infininite ; but the pooi:jie3S of our conceptions k ^ 
Mch, that it cannot forbear setting bounds to evexy thing 
.7lt contemplates, till our reason comes again lo our saccour 
ibid throws down all those little prejudices, which rise in 
us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this meLincholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects amonf 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and in the second, 
that he is omniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passei 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of nature. 
His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. .There is no- 
thing he has made, which is either so distant, so little, or, so 
inconsiderable, that he does not essentially reside in it. His 
substance is within the substance of every being, whether 
material, or immaterial, and as intimately present 'to it, as that 
being is to itself. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
kf able t<> more out of one place into another ; or to with* 
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draw himself from anj thing he has created, or from any part 

of that space which he diffused and spread abroad to intinitj. 

in short; to speak of him in the language of the old phiioso* 

phers, he is a being whose centre is every where, and his 

circamference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipre- 
sent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally 
flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be conscious of 
every motion that arises in the whole material world, which 
he thus essentially pervades ; and of every thought that is 
stirring in the intellectual world, to every part of which he is 
thus intimately united. Were the soul separated from the 
body, and should it with one glance of thought start beyond 
the bounds of the creation ; should it for millions of years, 
continue its progress through infinite space, with the same 
activity, it would still find itself within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompassed by the immensity of the Godhead 

In this consideration oT the Almighty's omnipresence and 
omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. He can- 
not but regard every thing that has being, especially such of 
his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He is 
pnry to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in par- 
tKnur, which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as 
it is impossible he should overlook any of his credlbres, so 
ire may be confident that he regards with an eye of mercy, 
these who endeavour to recommend themselves to his no- 
tice ; «nd in unfeigned humility of heart, think themselves 
ioworthy that he should be mindful of them. Addisok. 






^ . CHAP. IV. 

*1 - ■ ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

HappinetB lifoimded in rtctiiude of conduct, 

AtL men pursue good, and would be happy, if they knew 
how : net happy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; but 
happy, if possible, through every part of their existence. Ei- 
ther, therefore, there is a good of this steady, durable kind, 
or there is not. If not, then all good must be transient and un- 
certain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, which can 
little deserve our attention or inquiry. But if there be a bet- 
Ipr goodt such a good u wc are seeking ; hke every other 
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thing, it must be derived from some cause ; and that cause 
must either be external, internal, or mixed ; in a^ much a* 
except these three, there is no other possible. Now a steady, 
durable j;ood, cannot be derived from an external CfHise ; 
since all derived from externals must fluctuate as they fluctu- 
ate. By the sume rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external, will propor- 
lionably destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
cause internal ? the very cause which we have supposed, 
when we place the sovereign good in mmd, — ^in rectitude 

of conduct. HARRIS 

SECTION II. 

Virtue mid piety mart's highest tnterest. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense unknown expansion. — Where am 1 ) 
vVhat sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly accommodated 
m every instance to my convenience ? Is there nc excess oi 
cold, none of heat, to offend mo ? Am 1 never annoyed by 
animals, either of my own, or a different kind ? Is every thing 
subservient to me, as though I had ordered all myself? No- 
nothing like it — the farthest from it possible. The world ap- 
j>ears noL then, orginally made for the private convenience 
..Yme alime ? — It does not. But is it not possible so to ac 
commodate it, by my own particular industry? If to accommo- 
date man and beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, 
It is not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can 
there be any other than this — If I seek an interest of my own 
detached from that of others, I seek an interest which is 
fthimerical: and which can never have existence. 

How then must i determine ? Have I no interest at all I 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why no 
interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate and 
detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, such an 
absurdity as not to be admitted ? The boQ, the beaver, and 
the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince me, 
tliat tiiQ thing is somewhere at least possible. How, then, am 
I assured that it is not equally true of man ? Admit it ; and 
what follows? If so, then honour and justice are my interest ; 
; then the whole tniin of moral virtues i;re my interest; without 
j iome portion of which, not eVen thieyc^ can maintain society 
! But, farther still — I stop not here— I pursue this social in 
I tcrcst as far as 1 can trace mj several relations. I piiss from 
I By own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own natibn, to tlie 
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whole race of mankind, as dispersed thronghout the earth 
A.m I not related to them all, hy the mutual aids of com 
nerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which v/c all participate ? 

Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a proper 
genial warmth, 1 instantly perish. Am 1 not related, in thia 
view, to the very earth itself; to the distant sun, from whose 
beams I derive vigour ? to that stupendous course and order 
of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and sea- 
sons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this order once con • 
founded, I could not probably survive a moment ; so abso* 
lutely do I depend on this common general welfare. What, 
then, ha^ e I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ? Not 
only honour and justice, and what I owe to man, is my in* 
icrest ; but gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, ado- 
ration, and all I owe to this great polity, and ijts great Go- 
renor our common Parent. Harris 

SECTION III. 

The injustice of an uncharitable spirit. 

A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent 
irith all social virtueand happiness, but it is also, in itself, un- 
reasonable and unjust In order to form sound opinions cod* 
cerning characters and actions, two things are especially re- 
quisite, information and impartiality. But such as are most 
forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly destitute of 
both. Instead of possessing, or even requiring, full informa- 
tion, the grounds on which they proceed are frequently the 
most slight and frivolous^i^ tale, perhaps, which the idle 
have invented, the inquisitive have listeneditOy and the cre- 
dulous have propagated ; or a real incident Which rumour, 
in carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, supplies 
them with materials of confident assertion, and decisive judg- 
ment. From an action they presently look into the heart, 
and infer the motive. This supposed motive they conclude 
to be the ruling principle ; and pronounce at once concern- 
ing the whole character 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to qound 
reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who at- 
tends to what passes within himself^ may easily discern what 
a complicated system the human character is ; and what a 
variety of circumstances must be taken into the account, in 
order to estimate it truly. No single, mstonce of conduct 

a 
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action, it were credulity, not charity, to conclude a person to 
W free from all vice ; 80 from one which is censurable, it ii 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is without con 
science, and without merit. If we knew all the attending 
circumstances, it might appear in an excusable light ; nay. 
perhaps, under a commendable form. The motives of the ac 
tor may have been entirely different from those which we as- 
cribe to him; and where we suppose him impelled by bad de- 
sign, he may have been prompted by conscience and mistaken 
principle.^ Admitting the action to have been in every view 
OTiminal, he may have been hurried into it through inadver- 
tency and surprise. He may have sincerely repented ; and 
the virtuous principle may have now regained its full vigour 
Perhaps this was tbe corner of frailty; the quarter on which 
he lay open to the incursions of temptetion; while the other 
avenues of his heart were firmly guarded by conscience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the government oi 
temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minds 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour 
and humanity in judging of others. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the opposite 
spirit. BLA!ii. 

SECTION IV. 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

' We find man placed in a world, where he hjis by no means 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calamities sometimes 
befall the woiiluesi and the best, which it is not in their power 
to prevent, and where nothing is left ihem, but to acknow- 
ledge, and to submit to, the high hand of Heaven. For such 
visitations of trial, many ^ood and wise reasons can be as-^ 
ng^ed, which the present subject leads me not to discuss. • 
But tliough those unavoidable calamities make a part, yet 
they msflce not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows 
that distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, for 
the source ofN^ich we must look to another quarter. — No 
sooner has any UlW^in the health, or in the circumstances of 
men, gone cross toiheir wish, than they begin to talk of the 
unequal distribution of the good things of this life ; they 
envy the condition of others ; they repine iit their own lot, 
and fret against the Ruler of the world. 
' Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and 
honestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown decree ot 
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heaven ? llus he duly valued the blessing of Iwialth, ;ifid :d- 
inrays observed the rules of virtue and sobriot}' ? I las Ii»^ Imth 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all his plnar^nn^s i \i 
now he is only paying the price of his former, ]»crhaj).s liis 
forgotten indulgences, has he any title to complain, as if he 
ivere sufifering unjustly JJVcre wc to survey the cliariibers of 
sickness and distress, xtf^ should oAenfind tiicm [)(.'0plo<l wilh 
the victims of intemperance and sensuality, and '.viih tho chil- 
dren of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thsisj^amU 
who languish there, we should lind the proportion of inno- 
cent sufferers to be small. We should see f.idcil yo'iih, pre- 
mature old age, and the prospect of an uiitirnoly ffiMV(\ to 
be the portion of multitudes, who, in one way or othor, 
have brought those evils on themselves ; wliiki yet these 
martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to arraign the 
hard fate of man, and to " fret a.^inst the Lord.'* 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of anotlior kind ; 
of the injustice of the world; of the poverty wiiicli you .suf- 
fer, and the discouragements under whicli you labo;ir; of tiie 
crosses and disappointments of which your life ha * bfvn 
doomed to be full. — Before you give too much scope U) your 
ilisconlent, let me desire you to reflect impartially uj/ou y^ur 
past train of lifo^Have not sloth or pride, or ill touij)or, or 
linful passions, misled you often from the path of.souiirl au-l 
wise conduct ? H.ive )'ou not been waiilin;>: to yoirrselvcs i:i 
«iproving those opportunities which Proviilence oiTorcJ vou, 
/or bettering and advancing your state ? If you have clioyoti 
to indulge your humour, or^our taste, in the g rati ficati oils of 
indolence or pleasure, can you complain because other.-', in 
preference to you, have obOiined those advantages which 
aaturally belong to useful labours^and honourable pursuits? 
Have not the consequences of some false steps, into which 
four passions, oryourpleasures, have betra3'cd you, pursued 
you through much of your life; tainted, perhaps, your char- 
cters, involved you in embarrassments, or sunk you into ne* 
ffiXl — It is an old saying, that every man is the artificer oi 
lisown fortune in the world. It is certain, that the world 
Iddom turns wholly against a man, unless through his own 
fffilt. *' Religion is," in general, ** profitable unto all things.'* 
firtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperity; 
and where men fail of attaining it, their want of success is 
far oftener owing to their having deviated from that road, 
than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it. 
§•■« by being too artful> forfeit the reputatiou of probity 
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Some, by being too open, are accounted to fail in prudence a 
Ot tiers, by beins; llcklo and changeable, are distrusted by all ■ 
The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap^ 
pointments to any cause, rather tiian to their own inisc«n-^ 
duct ; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
them to the charge of rroviiloncc. .Their folly leads them 
into vices ; their vices inta.inibfortiines; and in their misfor- 
tunes they '" miirniur j\^ainst l*rovidence." They are doubly 
unjust towards ihcir creator. |^In their prosperity, they are 
apt to ascribe thdr success to their own diligence, rather 
than to hisblopsing: and in their adversity, they impute their 
distresses to his providence, not to their own misbehaviour 
Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of this. " Every 
good and every perfect gift cometh from above ;" and of 
evil and misery, man is tht author to himself. 

When, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to tJie public £l. Uj of the worhl, we meet witli more proofi 
of the truth of Ibis assertion. We sec great societies of men 
torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults, and civil com- 
motions. We see mighty armies going forth, in formidable 
array, against each other, to cover the earth with blood, and 
to fill tlie air with the cries of widows and orplians. Sad evils 
these are, to which this miserable worldi8exposed.j|lButare 
these evils, I beseech yon, to be imputed to God ? Was it 
he who sentfjrlli slaiir^blcring armies into the field, or who 
filled the peaceful city willi massacres and blood ? Are these 
miseries any other tlian the bitter fruit of men's violent and 
disorderly passions? Are they not clearly to be traced to the 
ambition and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, 
and to the turbulence of the people ? — Lotus lay them en- 
tirely out of the account. In thinking of Providence ; Jind let 
us thiiik only of the " foolishness of lnan.'^ Did man control 
his pjissions, and form his conduct .iccordins; to thedictites of 
wisdom, humanity, and virtue, (he earth would no longer be 
desolated by cruelty ; aiul hijman societies would live in or- 
der, harmony, and pea:e. In those scenes of mischief and 
violence which fill the world, let man behold, with shame, 
the picture of his vices, his ignorance, and folly. Let him 
be humbled by the mortifying view of his own perverse- 
ness J but let not his " heart fret against the Lord." blaiiu 

SECTION V. 

On disinterested friendship. 
I AM informed that certain Greek writers (philoAopfaerBy il 
ncomSi io\ho 0];)iniQ0 of tbeii: couQtnxc;;^ lisase^ k^itftwtmi 
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very extraorrlinary positions relating to friendship ; as, 
mI, what subject is there, which these subtle gei.iusea 
not tortured with their sophistry ? 
!ie authors to whom I refer, dissuade their di:?ciple3 from 
ping into any strong attichmcnts, as unavoidably creating 
rnumerary disquietudes to those who eiignj^e in them ; 
as every man has more than sufficient to crdi forlli his 
tude, in the course of his own affair?, it is a vrcakness, 
contend, anxiously to involve himself in the concerns of 
7S. * They recommend it also, in all connexions of thi.^ 
to hold the b:^ndspf union extremely loose ; so jwalways 
ve it in ones power to straiten or relax them, as circuin- 
es and situations shall render most expedient. They 
IS a capital article of their doctrine, that, '* to live exempt 
cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute human hap- 
!S : b:jt an in2:rcdicnt however, which he, who volun- 
' distresses hinnclf with cares, in which he has no ne- 
ry and personal interest, mi:st never hope to posse&i/* 
lavc been told likevyise, that there is anot!ier set of 
inded pliilosophers, of the same country, whose tenets, 
^rning this subject, i^re of a still more illiberal and un- 
rou3 cast. 

ic proposition they attempt to establish, is. that "friend- 
is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and that the proper 
'e for engaging in it, is, not in order to gratify the kind 
{cnevolent affections, but for the benefit of that assist- 
and support whjch are to be derived from the connex- 
-? Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
aed to have recqurse to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 
ire least qualiiied by nature, or fortune, to depend upon 
own strcn^^tK and powers : the weaker sex, for in- 
e, being generally more inclined to engage in iriend- 
, tli.in the male part of our species ; and those who 
depressed by indigence, or labouring under mlsfor- 
, than the wealthy and the prosperous, 
cellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
i out the friendly affections from the moral world, would 
ce extinguishing the sun iri the natural ; each of them 
; the source of the best and most grateful satisfactions, 
heaven bus conferred on the sons of men. But I should 
ad to know, what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
roni care, whioh they promise their disciples, justly 
nLs to ? an cxeinption llaltering to self-love, 1 confess ; 
hich, upon many occurrences in human lifc» should bf 
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rejected irith the utmost disduin. For nothing, surely, canb«.^ 
more inconsistent with a well-poised andmanlj spirit, thantr^ 
decline engaging in any laudable action, orlto be discouragdff 
from persevering in it, by an apprehension of the trouble and ' 
solicitude, with which it may probably be attended. Virtaa ; 
herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be rigni 
to avoid every possible means that may be productive of an- ' 
easiness : for who, that is actuated by her principles, can 
observe the conduct of an oppos^ite character, witboqjt be- 
ing affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction £Are 
not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed 
to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when 
they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of coward- 
ice, or of villany ? It is an essential property of every well- 
constituted mind, to be affected with pain, or pleasure, ac- 
cording to the nature of those moral appearances that pre 
sent themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that phi- 
losophy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what 
just reason can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings 
which may result from friendship, should be a sufficient in- 
ducement for banishing that generous affection from the ha- 
man breast ? Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what 
difference will rem;un, I do not say between man and l^rute, 
but between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then 
with those austere philosophers, who represent virtne ai 
hardening the soul against all the softer impressions of hu- 
manity ! The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. '/ A truly 
good man is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of 
tender sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations, which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

They who insist that ** utility is the first and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
frien(Uliips,*' appear to me to divest the association of its 
most amiable and engaging principle. For to a mind right- 
ly disposed, it is not so much the benefits received, as the 
affectionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them thieir 
best and moiAt valuable rccommondation. It ia so far indeed 
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being rerifiGd by fact, that a senve of oar wanti U the 
cause of forming these amicable alliances ; that, on 
[contrary, it is observable, that none hare been more 
lished in their friendships than those, whose power 
opalence^ bat, abore all, whose superior virtue, (a 
ranch firmer support,^ have raised them above every ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the assistance of others. 

The true distinction then, in this question, is, that ** al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet ntil* 
i^ is not the primary motive of friendship." Tho^c self- 
ish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luxury 
presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to 
attention ; as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor 
experience, to be competent judges of the subject. 

IS there a man upon the face of the earth, who would de- 
liberately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this 
world can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of 
his being unconnected with a single mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he should be beloved ? This would be to 
lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst per- 
petual suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable days a 
stranger to every tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded 
from the htart-felt satisfactions of friendship. 

M§lmoth^$ ti-anslaiion of Cic€ro*8 Lctliui' 

SECTION VI 

f 

• On tki immortality of the touU 

^- 1 WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my fKend*8 
wcMi ; and lost myseif in it very agreeably, as I was run- 
ning over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish 
this great point ; which is the ba?is of morality, and the 
source of all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable creature. I considered 
those several proofs drawn, 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and particularly 
its immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to ' 
almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as, particu- . 
larly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihilation : 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
which it finds m the practice of virtue ; and that aii««siBes> 
whinh foRow« upon the eomwisFioD of vice 
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Thirdly, fi^m the nature of the Supreme Being, ^hmt 
justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, arc all conciltneil 
in this point. 

But among these, and other cx:cellcnt arguments foi*-^( 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perp<B< 
tual progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibilitj 
of ever arriving at it ; which is a iiint that I do not remi^mbei 
to have seen opened and improved by others, who havi» writ 
tfen on this subject, though it seems to me to carry a ven 
great weight with it. IIow can it enter into the thoiightu o 
man, that the soul, which is capable of immensfe pericctifuis 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, shall lat 
away Into nothing almost as soon as it is created ? Arc sue) 
abilities made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point o 
perfection, that he can never pass : in a few years he has al 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live ter 
thousand more, would be the same thing he is at present 
Were a human soul thus at a stimd in her accompHshmenLs , 
were her f.icultics to be full blown, and incapable of farthei 
enlargements ; I could imagine she might fall away insensi* 
bly and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being that is in a perpetual progress ol 
improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfec- 
tion afler having just looked ifbroad into the works of hcf 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infmite gcodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, considered only in his present state seems sent into 
the world merely to propagate his kind. I Icprpvidcs himsri^ 
with a successor ; and immediately quits his post to -tiako 
rooiii for him. He docs not seem born to enjoy lifo, b^it U 
deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to consider is 
animiJs, which are frrmed for our use, and which can nmsh 
theilr business in a short Jife. ;C The silk worm, after having 
spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a man cannot take 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue hu 
passions, esXablish his soul in virtue, and come up to the per 
fection of his nature, before he is hurried off the stage. Wouh 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious creatures for sc 
mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the producUon of sucl 
abortive inteUigences, such short-lived reasonable bemgs 
Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capaci 
ties that are never to be gratified ? How can we find tha 
. wiadom which ahiacs through all his works, in the formatiui 
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of nisin, without looking on this worM as only a nnr?cry for 
.ihe ii«xl; and without bclieviiiq; that the several pMjpra- 
tiims i)f rational creatures, which rise up and disappear in 
§Uch ipiirk succession*, arc* only h5 receive tiieir lirit rudi- 
iiient.s of existence here, and aftcnvanls to be transplanted 
info a more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
llotirisli to all eternity ? 

■ There i« not, ill niy opinidni a more pleasing and triilm- 
(thant consideration in religion, than this of the pcrpetUfil 
|irogre3»4 which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
jiature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strengtli ; to con* 
jider that she is to shine for ever with new accc'*sions of 
, gloiy« and brighten to all eternity \ that she will be infill 
nfldingviftne to virtue^atid knowledge to knawledj>:e ; C'.\Vr\(*^ 
in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which 
i!« natural lo the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever bcaii- 
(ilying in hi:3 eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, by greater 
fj^jB^'CCS of resemblance* 

McUiink^ this single consideration, of the pro<;rcs? o( .1 

linke !>4>iHt to perfection, will besuflicicnt to oxtin;;u!<}i nil 

ir.iwy in^nlenef RaiufO:]^ and all contempt in superior. Tlud 

£5hfa'i«b, H^iich new ap^^earc as a god to a human soul, knowd 

very well that the peniod .wili con^e about in eternity, when 

4he human soul shall be as perfect asi«6 (ifUMelf now is : nay 

when she shall look down n-poit <h:it ddgrcje of perfection us 

much as she now falls si^ert of it. It is true, ifi(^ h42:iier n^ 

lure still advances, and by that means preserves lus distance 

nnd superiority in the scale of being; bat he knaws thtvi, 

how high soever the station is of which he stands pof^eft^cd 

at present, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up t^ 

it • and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration, may we look into 
our own souls, where there y^<* such h;i^dcn stores of \ irttic 
nnd knowledge, such ineshau.stcd souittes of perfection '. \Ve 
know not yet what we shaHbc ; noi* will it ever entci* i;»lo 
the heart of man, to conceive the j^lory Ihjft will be alw«ys in 
fpserve fof him. The soulj cniisjdered witli its Creator, U 
like one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
Another for all eternity, without a posrfibility of tou;:lVii\5 '*^ * 
and can there be athou;!;htso trans portin^j, iis to consulor onf- 
eclreii in those perpetual approaclsosto ni:.:, ^vh^ ^^^ \\\e *luud* 
,»rd not only of pcrfcclion, but of happiness ? ^^'ojsoa 

U 




CHAP. V. 
DESCRIPTITE VIZCIM. 

SECTION I. 

Tht Seasons. 

AjKoira the great blessings and vrondMTf of the creatfon 
be classed the regularities of times and seasons. Inuned 
aflerthe flood the sacred promise was made to man, that 
time and hanrest, cold and heat, snmroer and wioter, da 
night, should continue to the verj end of all thiags. Ac 
i^g'y^ in obedience to that promise, the rotation is ccrfiftf' 
priisenting us with some useful and agreeable alteration 
all the pleasing novelty of life arises from these ni 
changes : nor are we less indebted to them for manj 
solid comforts. It has been frequently the task of the mo 
and poet, to mark, in polished periods, the particular cl 
and conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, sucb d 
minate observations upon natural variety, cannot be i 
lightful ; since the blessing which every month bringps i 
with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty oi 
Providence, which regulates the glories of the year, 
glow as we contemplate; we feel a propensity to adore, v 
we enjoy. In the time of seed*sowing, it is the season of 
^denct : the grain which the husbandman trusts to' the h 
of the earth shall, haply, yield its seven-fold ^(e#arda» S] 
presents us with a scene of lively expectattow. That vi 
Was before sown, begins now to discover signs of sucec 
vegetation. The labourer observes the changifii', aAdf ai 
pates the harvest ; he watches the progress of nature 
snnles at her influence: while the man of contem^tion i 
forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of lld#)sys, 
promrses of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage tW darl 
cIosc9 the scene upon his eye. Then cometh dM^ har 
Wheri the large wish is satisfied,: and the granaries ofni 
are loaderd wHh the means of life, even to ar hixuinr of ab 
ance.' The powers of language afe \rAe(][uaf t'O' fifie de» 
tioA of this happy season. It is the cai^ival of^Aature ; 
and shade, coolness and q^uictudc, cheerfulnetfT arid mel 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of sun 
delightful. The division of tight and darkness k one oi 
tindest pfTorts of Omnipotent Wisdoih. Day aiMl night ; 
ex eontmrv blotsings ; aiftd, at the saow ^Saat^ 
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•ther, br giTias ^^'^ luitre to the ileli|;titi of botli.^ 
Amidst the glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we^ 
sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how coultl we labour ? . 
How wise* how benignant then, is the proper divisionl The 
hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of darkness, 
to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
OS for the pillow ; and by the time that the morning retunis, 
we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, every sea- 
son baa a charm peculiar to itself; and every momeni 
■fforda some interesting innovation. melmoth. 

SECTION IL 
Tk€ tataract of Niagara^ in Canada^ North America. 
This amazing &11 of water is made by the river St. Law 
rcnce, in its passage from Lake Erie into the lake Ontario. 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
•ad jet the whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
ihe scene. A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves 
to drain the waters of almost all North America into the At- 
lantic Ocean, is here ponred precipitately down a ledge of 
rocks, that rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its 
stream. The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a 
■ule broad ; and the rocks, where it grows narrower, are 
foar hundred jrards orer. Their direction is not straight across 
bat hollowing inwards like a horse-shoe : so that the catar- 
act, which bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding in- 
wards, presents a kind of theatre tlie most tremendous in na- 
ture. Justin the middle of this circular wall of waters, a little 
island, that has braved the fury of the current, presents one 
af its points, and divides the stream at top into two parts ; but 
Ihej umta ag^n long before they reach the bottom. The 
noise of the fidi is heard at the distance of several leagues ; 
and the fary of the waters, at the termination of their fall, is 
iDConcayabtor The dashing produces a mist that rises to the 
rerj clouds ( and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, 
when the sun shines. It will be readily supposed, that such 
a cataract entirely destroy* the navigation of the stream ; and 
faisofpe Indians in then canoes, as it is said, have ventured 
dawn it with safety. goldsmith 

SECTION in. 

7%s grotto of Anttparqi, 
Of all the subterraneous caverns now kno^^n, tV\^ |rrollo of 
tetMHUlM U tha mast ramarkable, is well for lU ^XV^uV «»^^ 
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tijft beanly of its *p:irry incr«isl::tlons. Tlii.* rclel»rale<! rar* 
crn was first explored by "ue Mii^nj, an U;ili;in Iravpllcf, 
about CMC hiindn.'d years ago, ut Aiitfpnros, an inconsiderable- 
island oftlie Arcbiprligo. *' Havin'i: uecn infornied, says he, 
by tlie nalircs of l*aros, that, in tlic little island of Anti|Kiro«, 
which lies about two miles froiT) the former, n gigantic statu^. 
was to be seen at the mouth of a cavern in that y)lacc, it was 
resolved that we (the French consul and h imf^e If ) should pay 
it a visit. In pursuance of this resolution, aflcr wc had landed 
on the island, and walked about four miles through the midst 
of beautiful plains, and t^lojung: woodlands, we at length cam« 
to a little hill, on the side of whichyaiyued a most horrid cav- 
ern, that, by its gloom, at first struck us ^ith terror, and al- 
most repressed curiosity. Recovering the first surprise, how- 
cver,we entered boldly; and had npt proceeded 4ibpve twenty 
paces, when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself 
to our view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a j;iant,wa9 nothing n>orc than 
a sparry concretion, formed by the water dropping, from the 
roof of the cave, and by degrees ha^^Ciiung into a figure, 
which their fears had (brmcd into a monstor. Incited by thi^ 
extraordinary appearance, we were induced to prpceed still 
further in quest of new ad ventures in this subterranean abode. 
As we proceedcd,new wonders ofTered themselves; the span 
formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petrified 
grove ; some white, some green ; and all receding in due 
perspective. They struck us with the more amazement, as 
we knew them to be mere productions of nature, who, 
hiihcrto in solitude, had, in her playful momeots, dressed 
the scene, as if for her own amusement." 

** We had as vet seen but a fow of the wonders of (he 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one coiner of this half illuminated re- 
cess, thcro appeared an opening of about three feet wide. 
, which seemed to lead to a place totsdly dark, and which od« 
of the natives assured us conUiincd nothing more than a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we made an expen* 
ment, by throwing down come stones, which rumbling alon<| 
the sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed 211 
last quashed in abed of water. In order, however, to bo more 
certain, we sent in a Levantine mariner,who, by the promise 
of a good reward, ventured, with a tlambeau in his hand, into 
this narrow aperture. After continuing within it for about si 
quarter of an hour, he returned, bearing in hir< hand, some 
beautiful ])ieccs of while spar, which art could uciilier c»|uaj 
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nor imiUtG. Upon bcm*; inftjrmcd bj him that the place waa 
full of these beautiful iiicnistationH, I ventured in once more 
with him, about lifly paces, anxiously and cautiously descend- 
ing* ^y <* steep and dangerous way. Finding, however, 
that we came to a precipice which led into a spacious am- 
phitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still dec]»er than any other 
part, we returned, and being provided with a ladder, llam- 
oeau, and other things to expedite our descent, our whole 
company, man by man, ventured into the same opening ; 
and descending one after another, we at last saw ourselvca 
all together in the most magnificent part of the cavern." 

SECTION IV. 

The grotto of Antiparos, continued, 

" Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye bcpresont- 
ed with a more glittering, or a morn magnificent scene. The 
whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glai=s, yet 
solid as nirti'bie. Tlie ej-c could scarcely reach the lofty and 
Ooble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with spars; 
wid the whole presented the idea of a niiij^nificent theatre, 
nUuminated with an immense profusion of liiiiht.-?. The floor 
consisted of solid marble; and, in several pl.iccs, magnificent 
columns, thrones, altars, .ind other objects, appeared, as ifna- 
lurc had designed to mock the curiosities of arL Our voices, 
apon speaking, or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
loudness; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and rever- 
berations were almost deafening. In the midst of this grand 
amphitheatre rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
that, in some measure, resembled an altar ; from which, 
taking the hint, we caused mass to be cclebr;;tcd there. The 
beautiful columns that shot up round the altar, appeared 
like candlesticlts ; and many other natural objects represent- 
ed the customary ornaments of this rilo." 

•* Below even this spacious grotto, tliorc scorned another 
cavern; down which I ventured with my fjrnior mariner, and 
descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap- 
peared different from that of the aniphitlieatre, being com- 
posed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and in which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this however, as 
iboye, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed^ 
^ne of which, particularly, resembled a table. Upon otti 
Aterees from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Qreek i*^ 

H2 
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scriplion upon a rock at the mouth, but so obliterated bj 
time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed to im- 
port that one Antipatcr, in the time of Alexander, had come 
hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of the 
cavern, he docs not think lit to inform us." — This account of 
80 beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature, ugldsmith. 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Catanca. 

Oxr of the earthquakes most particularly described in hi9- 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1C93 ; the damages 
of which were chiel]y felt in Sicily, but its motion was per 
coivod in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumforcncc of two thousand six hundred leasrues : chieBv 
aflociiiig the sea coa?ts, and great rivers; more perceivable 
also upon the mountains than in the valleys. Its motioiu 
were so rapid, that persons who la}' at their length, were 
tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling billow. The wal!f 
were d?.shc(l from their foundations; and no fewer than filly 
four cities, with an incredible number of villages, were eilhf*r 
dostroyeii or greatly damaged. The city of Catanca, in par- 
ticular, was utterly overthrown. A traveller who was on hii 
way tliitlicr, perceived, at the distance of some miles, a black 
clouil, like night, hanging over the place. The sea, all of a 
sudilen. began to roar; mount AOtna to send forth great spirc« 
of tlame; and soon after a shock ensued, with a noise as if all 
the artillery in the world had been at once dischai*g<!d. Our 
oaveller being obliged to alight instantly, felt himself niisod 
a foot from the ground; and turning his eyes to the city, he 
with amazement saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the 
air. The birds flew about astonished; the sun was darkened; 
the beasts ran howling from the bills ; and although the 
ghock did not continue above three minutes, yet near nine- 
teen thousand of the inliabitants of Sicily perished in the 
ruins. Catanea, to which city the describer was IraTelliug, 
seemed the principal scene of ruin ; its place only waalo be 
fdund; and not a footstep of its former magniOcenca was to be 
B»*p.n remaining. ojldsmith 

SECTION VI 

In the progress of the Divine works and government, Iheii 
arriyed a period, m which this earth was to be called into ex* 
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istcnce. When the signal moment, predestined from all 
eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, «nndwith:i 
word created the world.-WJiatan ilhistrious moment was that, 
when, from non-existence, tliere sprang at once into being, 
this mighty globe, on which so many miiHons of creatures 
now dwell! — ^No preparatory measures were required. No 
long circuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was 
done: he commanded; and it stood fist. The earth was atfirsi 
without form, and void; and darkness was on the face of the 
deep." The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss; and fixed 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, "Let there 
be light; and there was light." Then appeared the sea, and 
the dry land. The mountains rose ; and the rivers flowed. 
The sun and moon began their course in tlie skies. Herbs 
and plants clothed the ground. The air, the earth, and the 
waters, were stored with their respective inhabitants. At 
hist, man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking witli countenance erect; and received hi.s Creator's 
benediction, as the lord of this new world. The Almighty 
beheld his work when it was finislied; and pronounced it <iooD. 
Superior beings saw with wonder this new accession to ex- 
ktencc. ** The morning stars sang together ; and all the 
•ens of God shouted for joy." blair. 

SECTION VH. 

Chariiij. 
Charity is the same with benevolence or love; and is the 
term uniformly employed in the New Testament, to denote 
idl the good affections which we ought to bear towards one 
another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general bene- 
volence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specula- 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined 
to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest satistied 
with being {rfiti fi'om inveterate malice, or ill-will to our fel- 
low-creatures, without prompting us to be of service to any. 
True charity is an active principle.lt is not properly a single 
virtue ; bnt a disposition residing in the heart, as a fountain 
whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, forbcaranco,ge- 
nerosity, compassion, and liberality, flow, as so many native 
•(reams. From general good-will to all, it extends its influ- 
ence particularly to those with whom we stand in nearest con- 
nexion, and who are directly within the sphere of our good 
offices. From the country or community to which we be- 
long, it descends to the sntaller associations of noi^V^bourhood. 
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relations, and friends; und spreads itself over the whole cir- 
cle of soclul and domostic lile I mean not that it imports a 
promiscuous undistinguished aflcction,which gives every man 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if wcshould endeavour 
to carry it so far, would ])c rendered an impracticable virtue; 
and would rcsolveitself into mere words, without alfecting the 
heart. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency fcr 
our friends. Towards our enemies it mspircs forgiveness, hu- 
manity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes univcr' 
sal candour, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gentleness 
of temper, and dictates aflability of manners. It prompts cor- 
responding sympathies with them who rejoice, and them w!)§ 
weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. Charity is 
the comforter of the afiiicted, the protector of the oppressed, 
the reconciler of diflfcrenccs, the intercessor for offenders. 
It is faithfulness in the friend, public ppirit in the magistrate, 
equity and patience inti]ejudgc,modcn:lionip. thesovereigp, 
and lo3'aliy in thesuljcct. In piirenls, it is care and atten- 
tion ; in children, it is reverence and submission. In a word, 
it is the .scnl of social life. It is the sun that cnHvens and 
cheers the abodes of men. It is *' like tljc dew of Hermon,'' 
says the Psnhni.st, " nnd tlie dew that descended on the 
mountains of Zion, where the Lord commanded the bleasf 
mg, even life for evermore." blazr 

SECTION VIII. 
Prosperity is redoulled to a good 7nan. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosper ity. They In'ing to its comforts the 
manly roHsh of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, and 
pleasure is converted into pain. They arc strangers to those 
complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and all- the 
fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. ^Vhile riotous indul- 
gence enervates both the body and the mind, purity and 
virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their 
circle, and short in their duration. But proapeuiy h iv* 
doubled to a good man, by his generous use of ifL It i« re* 
fleeted back upoo him from e?ery one whomhe niokes iiappj* 



Iti Ihft iiiton:onrso of tlomeRli(:sifl*<M:tion, in the altaclin^CDl of 
friendrt. (lie gratit»i(lcof<lopcn(!;uit<,lIic esleerp and goqd-will 
of all who know him, he sees blosyin^<i ipnhiplicd round liim. 
on every side. *' When the ear lieard n^e, then it blosised 
me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, tlie fatherless, and hiin 
that had none to help him. The blessing of him that wa? 
ready to perish came npon me, and I caused the widow s 
he.irt to sing with joy. 1 was eyes to the blind, and feet wm^ 
I to the lame : 1 was a father to the poor ; and the caiue 
which i knew not I searched ont." — Thus, while the righle 
ons man flourish'cs like a tree planted by tlie rivers of water, 
he brings forth also his fruit in its season : and that fruit he 
brings forth, not for himself alone, lie flourishes, not like a 
tree iti some solitary desert, which scatters its bla<!Somsto the 
wind, and communicates neither fruit nqr shade to any liv* 
thing: but like a tree in the nJidst of an inhabited coun 
which to some aflbrds friendly shelter, to others fruit; v 
not only is admired by all for italveauty; but blessed b 
traveller for the shade, and by tli^ hungi-y for the s 
ance it hath given. 

SECTION IX. 
Ort the beauties of Uie Psalms,^ 
Greatkess confers no exemption fronx the cares an 
rows of life: its share of them frequently bears a pielan 
proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch of Isra 
periciiced. He sought in piety, that peace which he 
not find m empire ; and alleviated the dii^quietudos of 
with the exercises of doyotion. His invaluable Psalms 
those comfoils to others, which they afTonled to h 
Composed upon particular occasion.?, yet designed for 
ral use ; delivered out aa services for Israelites undo. 
Law, yet no less adapted to tbp circumstances of Chris 
under the Gospel; they present r<iiigion to us in the most 
gaging dress; communicating tru^h^ which philosophy could 
never investi^te, in a style u-h^oh poetry can never equal ; 
while history fs made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends ail its charms to paint the glories of redemption. Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to plaaso, they inform the undcv 
<»tant!ing,elevate the atlectioiis, and entertain the imagination. 
In(!itud under the influence of iiim, to whom all hearts arQ 
known, and all events foreknown, they *?uit mankind ii^ 
hII situations ; grateful as the m uma which descended from 
acNiS'e, and conformed itself to every paluto. 
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The direct proJgctioni of human wit, aAcr a few per* 
talfl, like gallic red tlowen>; wither in ourhandi, analoM 
their fragrancy: but tiicic uiifii(iiiig|>laiitii of paradise becone, 
as we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightene«l; fresh odours ar« 
emitted, and new sweets extracited from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellences, will desire to taste them a 
gain; and he who tastes them oAenest, will relish them best 

And now, could the author tlatter himself, that any one 
would take h«df the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing ft, he would not fear the loss of his la- 
bour. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation (lew away for a season ; care and disquietude 
came not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as the moraim^ 
to his task; the silence of the night invited him to punue it; 
and he can truly say, that food and rest were not preferreij 
before it. Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaint- 
ance with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the iaat : 
for then he grieved that his work was done. Happier hoon 
than those which have been spent in these meditations on the 
tongs of Sion, he never expects to see In this world. Very 
pleasantly did they pass ; they moved smoothly and twiAly 
along : for when thus fpgaged, he counted no time. Tbey 
are gone, but they haye left a relish and a fragrance iipea 
the mind; and the f§q|ei|ibrance of them is twfft. eoaai 

SECTION X. 
Ckaraettr of Alfred, hung of Engl^i^ 

7uK merit of this prince, both in private ai|4 pqblic li^ 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo 
narch or citizen, which the ai^nals of aqy a|[^, or any nation, 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, t^ \^ t|)fs CQ<|iplete 
qiodel of that perfect character, which, under th^ aanomina- 
tion ofa,8age or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, raUicr as a fiction of their imagination, than 
in hopes of ever>feeing it reduced to practice : so l|appily 
were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they 
olended; and so powerfully did each prevent the other freai 
exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate penever- 
nnce, with the easiest Qcxibility ; the most severe justice, wilk 
|)m ireatat lenity; the gro<iteit ri|o«r in eenunanda with Ikg 
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grvat^jl affabiiiiy of deportment; the highest capacity and in- 
rJinattoa for fciehce, with the most shining talents for action. 
Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a production of 
ber skill should be set in the Aiircst light, had bestowed on him 
all bodilj accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
and alf« a&d a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By Itring iri that barbarous age, he -was deprived of historians 
worthy to thinsmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
*ik\m delititeted in more lively colours, and with more par- 
ticular strokes, that we might at least perceive some of 
those smalt specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it 
is inpoitible he could be entirely exempted. hvmb. 

SECTION XL 

Character of Qpcsa Eucabetr. 
tnvRB arc few personages in history, who have been mart 
Exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation oi 
frieikls, than queen Eliauibeth ; and yet there scarcely is any. 
Irhos^ reputation has been more certainly determined by tht 
tinanimout consent of posterity* The onusual length of hei 
idmtnistration, and the strong features of her character, were 
HAt to overcome all prejudiced; and, obliging her detractors 
fo abate much of their infectives, and her admirers somewhat 
of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of political factions^ 
tad what is more, of religious animosities, produced a uni* 
fbirih judgment with regard to her conduct.. Her vigour, her 
constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and 
iiddress, are allowed to merit the highest praises ; and ap- 
{>e«r not to have been surpassed by any person who ever 
filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, lens imperious, 
fhOre iiddere, more indulgent to her people, would hare 
been fCSduisite to form a perfect character. By the force 
mfhet imnd, she controlled all her more active, and stronger 

Jtiaiities ; and prevented them from running into excess. 
ler heroism was exempted from all tettterity ; her frugal- 
ity from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her en- 
terprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from lest 
infirmitieii ; tmi rivali^hip of beauty, the desire of admira 
lion, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her sm'gular talents for goremment, were founded equally 
an her feinper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
•ammafid over herself, she soon obtained an \incont(i|Ued 
■Kwidcsey Svcr the people. Few sdverei^^ of ^Y^g^andne 
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ccciic:*! lo the llirone in more difl'iruU cUc<i!Jlst.{inccs ; and 
Houn <:vi»r coiuliutcd »he «;overnmcrit ivilh so uniform success 
aiul felicity^— Thou^a^li unncquaintcd with the practice ol 
toleration, lh(rtrue secret for mnnnging religious factions, she 
[>rc4erve(i her people, by her superior prudence, from those 
confusions in which tiieological controversy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations ; and though her enemies were the 
most powerful princes of Kurope, the most active, the most 
enterprif^ng, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vig^ 
ur, to make deep impressions on their stite ; her own great* 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimjMiired. 
e wise ministers and brave men who ilourishcd during 
cign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead ol 
ing the np|dause due to her, t!icy miUte great addition 
They owed, all of them, their advancement to hei 
; they were supported by her conz^tancy ; and, with al 
biUty, they were never able to acquire an undue as 
icy over her. In her family, in her court, in hor king 
he remained equally mistress. The force of the t^ji 
assions was great over her, but the force of her min 
11 superior : and the combat which her victory visi 
st her, ser^*only to dis])lay the tirmne«8 of her h 
n, and the lofliness of her ambitiotis sentimentSi 
e fame of this princess, though it has surmoutltdd tli 
dices both of faction and oi'bigotry,yGt lies still expose 
other prejudice, which is more diirable, because mor 
ral; and which, according to the diifcrent views in whic 
survey her, is capable either of escalling beyond measuri 
or diminishing, the lustre of her character. This projudic 
is foundedon the consideration of her sv\^ When we conterir 
plate her as a iivoruan, we ure apt to be struck with th 
highest admiration ^ hci* qualities and extensive capacity 
but »ve arc also apt to require some more softness of disf)C 
sttioH-,«ome greater lei»1y of temper, some of those amiabi 
u^eilkfIC9seiJ by whicii hCi' £ex is dti^tinguislicd. But the tru 
W€tlrod-oif estimating her merits i», to lay aside all these coo 
viderala^ils^ and to coenid^ir hdr merely as a rational being 
f^aced in autkouty, aiul intrusted with the goveniment c 
mankind. uvwi. 

SECTlOxN' XH. 

The slavery of vice, 

Thk slavery produced by vice appears in the tlcpcudcnci 
UDilcr which it brings the dinner, to circumstances of cstcnia 
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forliinc. One ofUic flivoUrite characters of liberty, is the 
imlepemlence it bestows. . He who U truly a freeman is 
ubove all dervilc compliances, and abject subjection. lie is 
iiblc to rest upon himself; and while he regards liis superior^! 
with proper deference, neither debases himself by crin^^in^ to 
them, nor is tempted to purcliasc their favour by dishonoura- 
ble means. But the sinner has forfeited every priviici^e of 
tht% nature. His passions and habits render him an absolute 
dependant on the Tvorld, and the world's favour ; on the un- 
cerlaiu goods of fortune, and the tickle humours of men. 
For it is by these he «ul>?iists, and amoni? these his haj)piiicss 
is sought ; according as his passions determine him to pursue 
pleasures, riches, or preferments, llavini; no fiuid uiihin 
himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
things without. His hopes and fears all hang upon the woild. 
lie partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and shaken 
by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
senses a slave to the world. 

iieligion and virtue, on the other hand, confer en the mind 
principles of noble independence. ** TJie uprii^lit man is sa- 
tisiied from himself.'* He despises not the advanta<rcs of for- 
tune, but he centres not his happiness in them. With a mo- 
derate share of them he can be contented ; and contentment 
is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious of the 
esteem of ;^od menj reposing lirm trust in the providence, 
and the pr tnises of God, he is cxcnjpted from servile (fepend- 
ence on o.ber things* He can wrap himself up in a good 
conscience, and look forward, without terror, to the change 
of the world. Let all things shift around him as tbcy jilcasc, 
he belieyes that, by the Divine ordination, they shall be made 
to work together in the i.^sue for liis good : and therefore, 
having much to hope from God, and little to fear from the 
(forld, he can be easy in every stiitc. One who possesses with 
in himself such an establishment of mind, is truly free. But 
shall I call that man free, who htis nothing that is his own, no 
property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, but ren- 
dered the appendage of external things, and the sport of for- 
tune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so 
splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at their call, 
whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, 
and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the 
world ? Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his 
ends ; who must bear with this man's caprice, fi^dVWl man's 
•corn J mus*. '»r«fcst ^ijeodship where he hutc:^> x«\<\ tespeci 
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where he contemns; who is not at liberty to dppear in his own 
colours, nor to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be 
honest, lest he should be poor |^ Believe it, no chaitts bind so 
hard, no fetters are so heavy, as those which fasten the cor- 
rupted heart to this treacheroos world ; no dependence ii 
more contemptible than that under which the voluptuoui, 
the covetous, or the ambitious man, lies to the means ol 
pleasure, gsiin, or power. . Yet this is the boasted liberty 
which vice promises^ as the recompense of settbg as free 
from tlie salutary restraints of virtue- blair. 

SECTION XIIL 

Tfte man of tnUgrtiy, 

It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easilv 
understood. He is one, who makes it his constant rule to fol- 
low the road of duty, according as the word of God, and the 
voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He i^ not guided 
merely by affections, which may sometimes give the colour oi 
virtue to a loose and unstable character.} The upright man is 
guided by a fixed principle of Aaind, which determines hitti to 
•steenv nothing but what is hoAourable ; and to abhor whalp 
ever is base or unworthy, in mfoi^ conduct. Hence we fiikl 
him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty Iriend, the af 
fectionate relation, the conscientious man of bo'sinessy the 
pious womhtpper, Uis public spirited citizen.: He assumes do 
liorrowed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him : &t 
he acts no studied part > but he is indeed what he appears to 
be, full of truth, candour, and humanity. In all his pursuits, 
he knows no path^ but the fair and direct one ; and %voald 
much rather fai) of success, than attain it by reproachful 
means.'VHe never shows us a smiling countenance, while he 
meditates evil i^gainst us in his heart. He never praises uf 
«mong our friends ;• and then joins in trailucing us amovg 
our enemies. We shaH never find one part of his character 
at variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and 
unaflected ; w all hio proceedngs, open and consistent 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

GentlefUit. 

I BVoiM with distinguishing true gentleness from j^asdft 
lameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
of others. That passive tameness, which submits. 
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Hrithoot opposition, to every encroachment ofthe violent and 
assuming, forms no part of Christian duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
Qnlimitcd complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls in 
with the opinions and manners of othei-s, is so far from being 
a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many vice*. 
It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces that 
sinful conformity with the world, which taints the whole cha* 
racter. In the present corrupted state of human manneri^ 
always to assent and to comply, is the very worst maxim wi 
can adopt. It is impossible to support the purity and dig 
nity of Christian morals, v/ithout opposing the world on va. 
rious occasions, even though we should stand alone. That 
fl^entlencss therefore which belongs to virtue, is to be careful- 
ly distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly spirit and a fixed principle, in order 
to give it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the 
polish of gentleness can with advantige be superinduced. 

It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
rirtue and truth, but to harshness and severity', to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retali- 
ating their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry ptissions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. Gentleness corrects what- 
ever is offensive in our manners ; and, by a constiint train of 
humane attentions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, like 
iome other virtues,called forth only on peculiar emergencies; 
but it is continually in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
ebane with men. It ought to form our address, to regulate 
our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 
We must not, however, confound this gentle <^ wisdom which 
li from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty 
nay possess. Too oflen they are employed by the aptful, as 
• snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
sover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, ut the same 
feme, ayoid observing the homage, which, even u^ g^cU ii** 
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itanceflf the world is constniined lo puy to virtue. > In ordc 
to render society a<^rceablc, it is found necessary to assume 
somewhat, that may at least carry its api)earance. Virtue i? 
the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when (he 
substance is wanting. The imitation ofits form has been re- 
duced into an art ; and, in the commerce of life, the first 
study of idl who would cither <2;'ain the esteem, or win the 
hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt the man- 
ners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity.! But that gen- 
tleness which is the characteristic 0( a good man, has, Hke 
every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and Ici me add, no- 
thing except what flows from the heart, can render even ex- 
ternal manners truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour 
can at all timeii hide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is a charm 
inlinitcly more powerful, than in all the studied manners of 
the moit linished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to 
MiM who made us, and to the common nature of which we all 
share. It arises from reflection on our own failings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
toan. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backward and slow to in- 
Hict the least wound. .It is affable in its address, and mild in 
its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obli- 
ged by others ; breathing habitual kindness towards friends, 
courtesy to strangers, long-sufTering to enemies. It exercisei 
authority with moderation ; administers reproof with tender- 
ness ; confers favours with ease and modesty. It is uoaBsum- 
ing m opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly 
about trifles ; slow to contradict, and slill slower to blame ; 
but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore peace^ Itneitliei 
intcrmedilles unnecessarily witli the affairs, nor pries inqui 
sitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up the falling 
tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Where it has not 
the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks 
to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with 
care that superiorityj either of talents or of rank, which is 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. ' In a word, it is that 
spirit and that tenour of manners, which the gospel of Christ 
enjoins, when it commands us, " to bear one another's bur- 
dens i to rejoice: with those who rejoice, and to weep wito 
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Ifiose who weep ; to ijleasc every one his neighbour for hit 
good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and cour- 
teous ; to support the weak, and to be patient towards all 
tten.'* BLAiK. 



CHAP. VI. 

PATHETIC FIECE8. 

SECTION I. 

Trud and execution of the Earl of Strafford, who fell a 

sacrifice to the violence dfihe titnes^tn the reign o/'Ciiarlks 

*h€ First. 

The esirl of Strafford defended himself against the accnsa- 
ions of the house of Commons, with all the presence of mind, 
ludgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from inno- 
cence and ability. His children were placed beside him, as 
ke was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal mas- 
ter. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, delivered 
without premeditation, confuted all the accusations of his ene* 
mies, he thus drew to a conclusion.'!^' But, my lords, I hava 
troubled you too long : longer than I should have done, but 
for the sake of these dear pledges, which a saint in heaven hsis 
leA me.'* — Upon this he paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon 
bis children ; and proceeded. — *' What I forfeit for myself is 
a trifle : that my indiscretions should reach my posterity, 
wounds me to the heart A Pardon my inBrniity. — Something 
I should have added, but i am not able ; and therefore I let it 
pass. And now, my lords, for myself. I have long been 
taught, that the afflictions of this life are overpaid by that 
eternal weight of glory, which awaits the imiocent. And so, 
oiy lords, even so, wiUi the utmost tranquillity, 1 submit my- 
self to your judgment, whether that judgment be life or 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done !*' 

His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to pity, 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The king him- 
self went to the house of lords, and spoke for some time in 
his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing but 
his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was con- 
demned by both houses oi parliament ; and nothing remained 
but for the king to give his consent to the bill of attainder 
Bat in Ae present commotions^ the coni^^^ of tb« ^^ 

It 
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would very easily be dispensed witK ; and imnuncnt d:mgieT 
miglit attend his refusal. Cliarlo.«, however, who lovetf 
Strcifford tenderly, hesitated, and !«ccmcd reluctant ; ti-^iiig 
every expedient to put off so dreadful an ofTice, a:> that a( 
signing the warrant lor his execution. Whilo he continued 
in this agitation of mind, and state of suspcnj;e, hi^ doubts 
were at hist silenced by an act of t;rcat rn:»irnanimity in the 
condeoincd lord»f Hq received a letter from that unfortunate 
nobleman, desiring that hi? Ilfemii2;ht he made a !::ir.rir:<:e to 
obtain reconciliation between the kinu;anil his j«eujilp : ;uiii- 
ing, that he was prepared to die ; nnd that to a willini; mind 
there could be no injury. This instance of noble irisjurasuy 
was hut ill repaid by his master, who complied wiili his re 
quest. He consented to sign the fatal hill by contmtssion ; 
and Straflford was beheaded on Tower-hill ; Itehuvis'^ witk» 
all that composed dignity of resolution, which wift «'\pi!i:l- 
ed from his character. ouLh9M;Tii. 

SECTION II. 

An eminent instance ofirucfortitmU, 

All who have been distin^^ujshed as scrvanU yf OimI. or 
Venefactors of men ; nil who, in pc^rilous situaiiitn^. have 
jcted their part with such honotir as to rbmUrr lli«*irii«tiiied 
illustrious through succeeding ages, have hot'.ti pnilne.iit fot 
brtUude of mind. Of this we have oni* oon^ipi*:^^!^ «rxaninlc 
,M the apostle Paul, whom it will be instruciive ft»i- n< ;•) vit»w 
!n a remarkable occurrence of his life% A{\i;r havinn loi»£» 
acte6 as the apostle of the Gentiles, his missiuu c:iih:d him \o 
go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he u-:h lo4^nf:i>Ufi:*-.:-ih^ 
utmost violence of his enemies. Just hirfor'*. he sei .•^:ui. );«! 
odlec' together the elders of his f.ivouriiechurch ai Kirii*.*u:«, 
ana^ in a pathetic speech, which does «;r(Mt hoi.riur !.o his 
character, gave them his last fu'ewell. Deeply JtHecied by 
their knowledge of the certain dangers to whirh hn wsis es» 
ppsmg himself, all the assemby were lilled wiili distress, and 
melted into tears. \'The circutpstances were such, as might 
have conveyed dejection even into a resolute uiind ; and 
would have totally ovenvhelmed the feeble. " They all wepl 
sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing most 
of all for the words which he spoke, that they should see hit 
(ace no more." — What ^erethen the sentiments, What was 
the language, of this great and good man ? He«ir the words 
which 9poke his firm and undaunted miud..«r' ^' Behold, 1 go 
iwand in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not knowiuc the thincs thiM 
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shall befall me llierc; siivc th;il the IJoIy Spirit witnrsijoth 
ill every city, saying, that bonds and afllicf ions abide me IJiil 
none of these things move nic ; neither coimt 1 my life <lear 
to myself, so that I mi^ht linish my course with joy, and llie 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God."> There was uttere<l the 
\oicc, there breathed the spirit, of a brave and a virtin.»us 
m:in. Such a man knov.s not what it is to shrink from danger, 
ivUen conscience points out his path. In that path he ia 
determined to r/alk, let the consequences be what they may. 
This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great aposllc, 
when he had persecution and distress full in view. Attend 
now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, when the 
time of his last suffering approached ; and remark the ma- 
jesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. '* I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
iiand. 1 have fought the good tight. I have lini.shed my 
ciHirse. I have kept thQ faitli. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness.:' How many years of life 
does such a dying moment overbalance. \Vho would i.o 
choose, in this manner, to go off the stage, with such a song 
of triumph in his mouth, rather than prolong his existence 
Llirough a wretched old age, stained with sin and shame ? 

BLAIU. 

SECTION III. 

The good man^$ comfort in affliction. 

The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which thej' are visited, the hand 
of an offended sovereign. Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 
They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good con- 
science brings to their ear: " Fear not, for I am with thee : 
be not dismayed, for 1 am thy God." They apply to tliem- 
selves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait with patience till Providence shall 
have accomplished its great and good designs. I^ the mean 
time. Devotion opens to them its blessed and bo^y s^nclviaryi 
that sanctuary in which the woundedheart ia ^®^cd,an*^tbe 

weary mind i« al rest* where tlie cares of *^ ^^xU ^r« '•^ 
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(otteii^here its tamults are hushed, and its miseries disap- 
pear; where greater obiects open to our view than any which 
the #orId presents ; where a more serene sky shines, and a 
sweater and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart ^^^In 
those mamentsof deyotion, apious man, pouring out his wantf 
and sorrowi to wm Almighty Supporter, ieels that he is not left 
solitary and tenlMn in a Tale of wo. God is with him ; 
Christ and tbe btly Spint are with him ; and though he 
should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he can look 
op in heaven to a Friend tiiat will never desert him. bx^ir. 

SECTION IV. 

7%« close of life. 

When we contemplate the close of life; the termination 0/ 
man's designs and hopes; the silence that now reigns among 
those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so gay; who 
can avoid being touched with sensations at once awAil and 
tender ? What heart but then warms with the glow of hu* 
manity ? In whose eye docs not .the tear gather, on re- 
volving the fate of imssing and short-lived mana?# 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the onrden of 
his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the load 
of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent calh 
of the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. No 
more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed of 
straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to undeigo 
the repeated labours of the d^F^ While bis humble grave is 
preparing, and a few poor and decayed neighbours are carry- 
ing him thither, it is good for us to think, that this man too 
was our brother; that for him the aged and destitute wife, and 
the needy children, now weep; that, neglected as he was by 
the world, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound understanding, 
and a worthy heai%; and is now carried by angels to rest in 
Abraham's bosom«^At no great distance from him, thfegrav* 
is opened to receive the rich and proud man. For, as it if 
•aid with emphasis in the parable, *' the rich man also died, 
aad was buried." He also died. His riches prevented not 
his sharing the same fate with the poor man; perhaps, through 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then^^ndeed, "the 
mourners go about the streets;" and, while, m all the pomp 
and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heiniy 
impatient to examine his will, are looking on one anoditf 
wiCh^ealouB eyes, and already beginning to dispute about tha 
Aviiion of his subatance."-One day, wt w%t carrifid aloqgi thi 
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coffin cflhc smiling infant; the flower jufit nip)»P(l us it bec^ii 
to blossom in the parent's view: and the next day, wo behold 
(he young man, or young woman, of bloomins^ lorm ;md pro- 
mising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral 
is attended by a numerous unconcerned company, who are 
discoursing to one another about the news of the ilay, or the 
ordinary idOfairs of life, let our thoughts rather folhiw to the 
house of mourning, and represent to themselves wh:ii i:* pass- 
ing there. There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting 
in silent grief, thinkinsj of the sad breach that {< madi' in thfir 
little society ; and with tears in their eyes, lookin:^ to the 
chamber that is now lefl vacant, and to every nu/niorial that 
presents itself of their departed friend. By such atf'Mition to 
ihe woes of others, the selilsh hardness of on r h«'art- will 
be gradually softened, aiu1 melted down into hiini:iiiity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old ai^c, 
and after a long career of life, has in full maturity surdi at last 
into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the dtsid, 
it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, of all tlic ch:iii£>;- 
es which such a person has seen during the course of liis life. 
He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of fortune. I le 
has experienced prosperity, and adversity. He has seen fa- 
milies and kindreds rise and fall. He has seen peace and war 
succeeding in their turns; the face of his country undtTcuing 
many alterations; and the very city in which he dwdt, rising, 
in a manner, new around him. After all he has bohc-ld, his 
eyes are now closed for ever. He was becoming a stranger 
in the midst of a new succession of men. A race who knew 
him not, had arisen to fill the earth. — Thus parses the world 
away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, **onc generation 
passeth, and another generation cometh;*' and tliis great inn 
IS by turns evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeed- 
ing pilgrims. O vain and inconstant world ! O ilecting and 
ti-ansient life ! When will the sons of men learn to think ol 
thee as they ought ? When will they learn humanity from 
the afiSictions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom, 
from the sense of their own fugitive state ? blair. 

SECTION V. 

Elxalted aocieiy^ and the venereal of xnrtvous connexions y to-'O 

sources of future felicity. 

Besides the felicity which springs from pcrfeeUove,!^®^^ 
are two circumstances which particularly enUiU\c^ W^cblcs®' 
edness of that ''multitude who stand before the Uwo^.;' Uiea* 
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arc, access to the most exalted society, and renewsil of the most 
tender connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scrip- 
ture, by **joiningthe innumerable company of angels, and the 
general assembly and church of the first- bom; by sittingdowo 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven;" a promise which opens the subllmest prospects to the 
human mind« It allows goc^ men to cntertaio the hope, that» 
separated from all the dregs of the human mass, from that 
mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, pa^ 
triarchs, and apostles, witli all those great and illustrious spi- 
rits, who have shone in'former siges as the servants of God 
or the benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustom 
ed to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a distance 
and whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same timt, 
renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, whicli 
had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this awakens 
m the heart, the most pleasing and tender sentiment that per- 
haps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all the sorrows 
which we are here doomed to endure, none b so bitter as that 
occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates us, in appear- 
ance for ever, from those to whom either nature or friend- 
ship had intimately joined our hearts. Memory, from time 
to time, renews the anguish; opens the wound which seem- 
ed once to have been closed ; and, by recalling joys that 
are past and gone, touches every spring of painful sensibility 
In these agonizing moments, how relieving the thought, 
Chat the separation is only temporary, not eternal; that there 
IB a time to come of re-union with those with whom oar 
happiest days were spent ? whose joys and sorrows once 
were ours ; whose pi.ety and virtue cheered and encouraged 
us; and from whom after we shall have landed on the peace- 
ful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of nature shall 
ever be able to part us more ! Such is the society of ^ 
blessed above. Of such are the mullitude composed, who 
^ stapd before the throne." i blauu 

SECTION VI. 

T%e clemency and amiable character of the patriarch Joskpb. 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scripture, 
IS more remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch 
Joiieph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the?icissi- 
tides of fortune; from the condition of a slave, rising tp be 
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ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station acquiring b/ 
his Tirtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. When 
oterseer of Potiphar'shoase,his fidelity was proved hy strong 
temptations, which he honourably resisted. When thrown 
into prison by the artifices of a false woman, his integrity and 
pnidencc soon rendered him conspicuous, even in that dark 
nmnsion. When called into the presence of Phanioh, the 
wise and extensive plan which he formed for saving the king- 
dom from the miseries of impending famine, justly raised him 
to a high sUtion, wherein his abilities were eminently displa}'- 
ed in the public service. But in his whole history, there is 
no circumstance so striking and interesting, as his behaviour 
to his brethren who had sold him into slavery. The moment 
in which he made himself known to them, was the most cri- 
ticsil one of his life, and the most decisive of his character. 
It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human events ; 
and is calculat.?d to cfraw the' highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any degree of setisibility of hciirt. . 

From the whole tenour of the narration it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might renvfer the surprise of joy complete. For tliis 
end, by effected severity, he took me:isurcs for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. They were now 
arrived there ; and Benjiimin among the rest, who was liis 
younger brother by the same siother,and was particularly be- 
loved by Joseph. Him he threatened to detain ; and seemeil 
willing to allow the rest to depart. This incident renewed 
their distress. They all knew their father's extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey. Should he be jye- 
vented from returning, they dreaded that grief would over- 
power the old man's spirits, and prove fatal to his life. Ju- 
dah, therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity of 
Beniamin's accoRvpasying his brothers, and hatl solemnly 
pledged himself to their father for his safe return, craved, 
upon thk occasioii, an audience of the governor ; and gave 
him a fall atiCotmt of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Jadah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he painU 
in all the colours of simplt and natural eloquence, the dis- 
tressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastejn^S \o v\\c c\o^ 
of life ; long aflKcted for the loss of a favourite 5^^^, ^Yvotn ^ 
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* Keep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee. — Don 
tjou weep for mc ? that is cruel. AVhat can pain mo more ''' 

Here his friend, too much aljTocled, wouhl have left hiui. 
" No slay — tlioii still inayst hope ; therefore hoar rne. Mon 
madly have I talked ! Mow madly hast (hon li-tiMicd and he- 
lievod ! hut look on myi)rcscnt stale, as a fall an.^^wer to thae, 
and to myself 'J'his ])od3' is all wcaknos? and pain ; hut ir.j 
soul, as if stnnq; np h}' torment to i::reater t«trcnij;th and Fniiit, 
is full pou-erful to reason ; full rninchty to snifer. And that. 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of inimorlnii ty, j.-, 
doubtless, immortal — And, as for a Deitv, nothing ic.-' 
than an Almighty could indict wh:t 1 feel." 

I was about to congratulate thii; passive, involunlarv con- 
fessor, on his tisflerting the two prime articles of his creed, o'.- 
tortcd hy the rack of nature, whoa he thus, very pasaioniitciy 
exclaimed : — ** No, no ! let me speak on. 1 have not lon^U 
speak. — My much injured friend I my soul, as my ho^y^ iioi 
in ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought — Romors? 
for the past, throws my thought on the future. Woi-so dr;»ai • 
of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, and tarn, 
and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain thati?oa 
me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his stake; 
and bless Heaven for the flames ! — that is not an everlast- 
ing flame ; that is not unquenchable fire." 

How were we struck ! yet, soon aAcr, slill more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a flice of despair, he crie.l 
out! " My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has murdere:! 
my wile ! — And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphemed, , 
yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a refuge, if it hide 
me from thy frown !" Soon after, his understiinding f tiled. ' 
His terrified imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated. 
or ever forgotten. And ere the sun (which, I hope, has ser.u 
feirlike him) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, ac* 
complished, and most wretched Altamont, expired ! 

If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? llo^ 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons! In what a dis- 
mal gloom they set forever ! How short, alas ! the day of 
their rej jicing ! — For a moment they glitter — they dazzle 
(n a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their mem- jl 
ones. Ah! would it did! Infamy snatches them from obliv- 
ion. In the long living anniUs of infamy their triumphs are 
I'ccorded. Thy sufferings, poor Altamont ! slill bleed in the 
hsaom of tlie hcart-strickca filcnd — viz AUamont had a 
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rrieniK He might have had tnnny. His transient morning 
night have been the daivn of an immortal ihiy. His njmie 
inight have been gloriously enrolleil in the records ofeter- 
oity. Ihs memory might have left a sweet IVii^^rance be- 
hind it« grateful to the surviving friend, salutary to the suc- 
ceeding generation. With what capacity was he endowed! 
with what advantfige«, for being greatly good ! But with the 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool, if he judges amisa 
in the supreme point, judging right in all else, but aggra- 
vates his folly ; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with 
the best capacity of being right, or. youno. 
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CHAPTER VII. , i 

■ : DIALOGUES. "^ * . _ !. 

- SECTION I. 

2)EM0CRITUS AND IIERACLITUS.* 

Hie vices and follies of men should excite co?npassion rather 

^ than ridicule, 

Democrnus, l find it impossible to recona/* myself to a 
melancholy philosophy. 

Heraclitus. And 1 am equally un«ble to approve of that 
vain philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicnie 
one another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. 

£>em. Thou art too much aftected with the state of things; 
and this is a source of misery to tnee. 

Her. And 1 think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not excite thy compassion, to see man- 
kind so frail, so blind, so fir departed from the rules oi 
virtue ? 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im- 
pertinence and folly 

Her, And 3'et, ufler all, they, who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general, but the per- 
sons with whom thou livest, thy friends, thy family, nay 
even thysself. 

* Domocrtlus anil Heraclilus \v**»"e (wo ancient philosophers, the for- 
iperof u'bom laaighcj, and tlic latter wcDt- at lue errors aud folUHanI 
BBokind. 
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Dem. I care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
with ; and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with 

their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But is 
it certain, that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Vein. I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, 
my sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constanllj 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others, 




weep 
my part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself witli the 
levities and ill conduct of the world about me. Arc not 
nil men foolishnQr irregular in their lives ? 

Herf Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe, they 
are so : and on this ground, 1 pity and deplore their condi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles : but I, 
who do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard 
the dictates of my understanding and feeling, which compel 
ipe to love thexxi ; and that love fills me witff compassion for 
their mistakes and irregularities, panst thou condemn me 
for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons bom in 
the same condition of life, and destined to the some hopes 
and privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick 
and wounded persons reside, would their wounds and dig- 
resses excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body 
bear no comparison with those of the mind. Thou wouldst 
certainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so un- 
feeling as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being, who 
had lost one of his legs : and yet thou art so destitute oi 
humanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to be deprived 
of the noble powers of the understanding, by the little re- 
gard which they pay to its dictates. 

Detn. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the 
loss is pot to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects the 
dictates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives him- 
self of their aid. The loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! A niriom 
maniac, who should pluck out his own eyes, w ^uld deserve 
moi e compassion than an ordinary blind man, a 

Dem. Come^ let us acconunodate the business. Thele if^JI 
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«ou;j:Uiir.;; to be i:;Ii! on cv.i/:li *ii!c of iho riiic'TtioR. T- ore is 
overy wl.erc^ lo.i^on for lawjjbin^, Jind rea«on for wcipinj 
'J'lif world is ridicnloufl, ati<l I laugh at it : it is do\)h nihle, 
aruIUiOi; iiimLMittvl over itl Every pcr.soii \ie\vs it in 1ms owd 
«Tiy,.nncl arconlin^ to liis oUn temper. One ]»niiit is un- 
qTie:stion::!)lc, llinl in.jnkinrl are propoterons : to thinli riicl»t, 
j;t;J in ::ct wcl!, \\c inwi^t lliink jkuI act ililuiiPntly from ll-em. 
To ^i!!>mit to the ::ui!iorily, and follow iliii ex:iinplc iA' the 
grehler part of men, wo«:Kl render us foolidi r.nd mii^erable. 
Hrr. AW this i'a, indeed, true ; but then, thou bust no rcni 
love or fociin:^ ior ihvspecie-s. 'J'ije calamities of mankind 
esrile tliy mi; th : and litis proves that thou hjuit no rcjptnl 
tor men, nor aisv true rc.^i^ect far the virtues wluchthev have 
II n ! J a ]» I i ly t? b; : uc! .• r. cd . / oi t'/oj j , .J rdi h ?*.</< op of Cu ntL raij, 

nzciioN II. 
D!o>;Y?rjs, rvTiiiAS, and damon. 

CfCi'V.'nc virtue ro}r!;injt<!j respect, even from the lad. 

/.'/o7.-.7«?V.f.^A>:.\:'.ix..i I \V]jat do 1 see ? It is Pythias just 
Arrived. — It is iiuiocd rylldas. I did not think it possible 
He is come to die, and to redeem I»is friend ! 

Ptjihius. Yes, it is i'ylhias. J left the placQ of my confine- 
rnent, with no other views, tlian to pay to heaven the vows I 
had made ; to settle n\v lan-ily concerns acoonlinj!; to the 
r'.lvs of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that 1 
r.j;!;ht die Iranqp.il and satisried. 

Dio. But w;iy do>:t thou ret'.irn? TTaslthou no fe:.r of death? 
UUnoUhe cliaracierofai»iadtnnn,to seek il thus voluntarily? 

P]j. 1 r'jL'irn to sulTer, though I have not deserved death, 
rivcry principle of i:onour v.nd goodness, forbids me to al- 
ley mv friend to die for nie. 

Di','. Doit thou, tlien, love I.im beitov than thyself? 

Fit. No ; I love him a-i myself. But I am nersuadt-d that 
I oivihi to suffer doalh, r.ither than my fneuil ; j-ince it was 
F'ytliias wliom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not j«ist 
Umt Damon sliouid sulYer, to dcdiver me from the death 
ivhich was desi'^ned,. not for 1dm, but for me only. 

Dio, But thou, suppos^est, that it is as unjust to inftic 
death uj)on thee, as uy.on thy friend. 

Py. Very true ; we arc both perfectly innoc^^t •, viniV i' 
is ocpiailv unjust to make either of us suft'tir- 

Dio. Why dost thou then Jtssert, that »^ ^^^t^ \tv\>isViC 
to put iiim to death, instead of thee 1 
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Py. ft 18 nnjust, in the same degree, to iuflict death 
either on Diimon or on myself ; but Pythias were highly 
culpJ>le to let Damon suflfer that death, which the tyranl 
had prepared for Pythias only. 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no other view, than to save the life of a friend, bj 
losing thy own ? 

Py. I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injus- 
tice which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with re- 
spect to Damon, to perform my dqty, by rescuing him fropa 
the danger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pvthias would never return ; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Da. I was but too well assured, that Pythi;is would punc 
tually return ; and that he would be more solicitoas to keep 
his promise, thap to preserve his life. Would fq heaven, thai 
his relations an4 friends had forcibly detained him I Me would 
then have lived for the comfort and bcnetic of good men : 
and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him I 

Dip. What ! does life displease thee ? • 

Da. Yes ; it displeases me wh^n 1 see and feel the povcr 
of a tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt sec him no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was dc 
voted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, thai I 
may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me tliis consolation in 
my last hour. 

Dto. I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst Tiot, then, endure virtue. 

Dio. No : I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life ; which dreads no punishment ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio, Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
. whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favour ; bat 1 
have excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thy 
power, in order to save him ; hf^ satisfied then^ with this 
lacrifice^ and put mc to death 
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Py, Hold, Dionysius I remember, it was Pyihiiis alone 
who offended thee : Damon could not 

Dio, Alas ! what do 1 see and hear ! where am I ? How 
miserable; and how worthy to be so! I have hitherto known 
Dothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and 
error. AH my power and honours arc insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single frienil in 
ihc course of a reign of thirty years. And yet these two 
persons, in a private condition, love one another tenderl}', 
unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, 
and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

/*//. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou 
hast feared mankind ; and they fear thee; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives; and 
I will load you with riches. 

Da, We have no desire to be enriched by thee; and, in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualities, tho* 
canst be connected witli none but trcinbling slaves, 
base flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of fre 
ftnd generous minds, thou must be virtuous, airectionate, 
dismterosted, beneficent ; and know how to Hve in a sort 
of equality lyith those who share and deserve thy friendship. 

FenelofXy Archbishop of Cambray* 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAVLE. 

Christianity defended against ihc cavils of scepticism 

Bayle. Yks, wc both were ])hilosopbers ; but my philo- 
sophy wjis the deepest. You dogmatized; I doubted. 

Ij)cke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philo" 
sophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Bayle, No : — the more profound our searches are into 
ih^ nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find; and 
the most subtle minds see objections and diflicultles in ev- 
ery system, which are overlooked or undiscoverable by 
ordinary understandings. 

Locke. It would be better then to be no phiAo&o^\ier,Mid to 
continue i' the vulgar herd of mankind, t>' * '>neu\^'^\\v\NcWv* 
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coiivf'fjirurp of lljirking thrit one knows sorr.etliing. \ fiud -^ 
ihsii iho (jyo.s wljicli nature has given mc, see many thin;;*: .. 
vci V cl'Nirlv, though some are out of their reach, or discern- 
ed hut dimly. What opinion ought 1 to liave of a i;hysician, ' 
who s^houhl olFer rnc an eye -water, the u?e of wliicli would at • 
fir^t so sharpen my si;5ht, as to carry it farther thaa or<!'\»arji 
1 ision; hut would in tlie end put them out '? Your philosoj*!) 
is to the eyes of the mind, what I have supposed the doctor's 
nojitnim to he to those ofthehodj^ It actually brougld voiii' 
ovm cyxL-i'dit understanding, which was by nature quick- 
sighted, and rendered more so by art and a subtilty cflo^io 
peculiar to yourself — it brought, 1 say, your very acute un« 
derstanding to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the 
great truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt. 

Ijayli'. I own it did; — VrA your comparison is not j ist. I 
did not see well, before I used my ]>hilosopIuc eye-water: 1 
only su}»p!)sed I saw well; but I was in an error, wllh ail the 
rest of in:in!vind. Th(i blindness was real, the ]>erceptious 
were inraginar}'. I cured myself fust of those fdse iinagin:*.- 
tions, and tlien 1 laudablv endeavoured to cure other men 

J^urhc. A great cui'O indeedl — and do not you think that, in 
return for tho service yo'i dii them, the}' otigbt to erect 
you a. statue ? 

Eaijlc, Yes: it is good for hum:m nature to know its own 
weakness. Wh'jn we arrogantly j)resun;e on a strength we 
have liot, we are alw:iys in gre:it danger of hurling our- 
sehes, .or at Ic.isl of deserving ridicule and contempt, by 
vain a.nd idle e (Torts. 

Locke. I agree with you, that hi:mnn nature should know 
its own weakness; but it should also feel its strength, and 
try to improve it. This was my emjdoyment as a philosopiicr 
I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mind, to 
t'ce what it could do, and what it could not ; to restrain ii 
from eiVoitfi beyond its ability; but to teacli it how la ad- 
vance as far as the faculties given to it by nature, witn the ut- 
most exertion and most proper culture of them, would allow 
it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I had tne line and 
the plummet always in my hands. Many of its dr^pths 1 found 
fuyselfunable to fathom; but, by caution in sounumg, aud the 
carefiil observations 1 m:ide in the course of lay voyage, I 
found out some truths of so much use to mankind, that tlicy 
acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Baylc, Their ignorance makes them think so. Some oth- 
erj>hiloso;)herwill comehercjiftorandiihowth^i^p.tnithjjtnlia 



falsehoods, lie will pretend to discover other truths of equal 
importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among men now 
barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious discoveries will 
discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. In phi- 
losophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one thing 
exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke, Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, 
depending on teims not accurately defined, and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phai.iomcna 
of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, must 
perpetually change and destroy one another. But some opin- 
ions there are, even in matters not obvious to the common 
sense of mankind, which the mind has received on such ra- 
tional grounds of assent, that they are as inunoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophicall}') as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe is sus- 
tained. Can you seriously think, that, because the hypothesis 
of youjp 2puntr3'man Descartes, which was nothing but an in- 
gjeaious, welUimagined romance, has been l^ely exploded. 
the system of Newton, which is built on experiments and 
geometry, the two most certain methods of discovering 
truth, will ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics 
and the divinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be support- 
ed, the doctrines of that religion, which I, the declared 
enemy of all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believ- 
ed and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 

Bayle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever he con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had beep 
by his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned? 

Locke. Come, come, you yourself know the dillerence be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those j^ystems, 
and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticism is more 
affected than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation, (ihfs only wjsh of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
getlyer in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant talc, or obscene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
wittyconfutationof some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly commo- 
dious to all our young smarts and smatterejs in fvce-lhink- 
<ng But what mischief have you not done to humun societyl 
i QM have endeavoured, and with sonic degree oV ^vicccss, lo 
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sluikf* ihosc foundations, on which the whole moral world, 
siiiil ihc great tahric of social happiness, entirely re«t. How 
couM you, as a philosopher, in the sober hours of rcllection, 
ansu or for this to your conscience, even supposing you ha»l 
doubts of the truth of a system, which gives to virtue its 
^wl•ele<t hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to 
tru»^ penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even 
the least approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowanceB 
for the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride de 
nied to it, but which its real imperfection, and the goodnesi 
of il^ intinitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require? 

Bav/e, 'J'he mind is free : and it loves to exerc its freedom 
Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and * 
tvrjmny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

iMcke. The mind, < hough free, has a governor within it- 
self, which may Jind ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That governor is reason. 

liayle. Yes : — but reason, like other ga**ernors, has a po- 
licy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or j'^ours, 
has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only submits 
implicity to it, but desires that the same respect should be 
paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now 1 hold that any , 
man may lawfully oppose this desire in another ; and that if 
he is wise, he will use hi^utmost endeavours to check it in 
niniseif. * 

Jjocke, Is there not also a weakness of a contrarv nature 
to this you are now ridiculing? Do we- not olten take a 
pleasure in showing our own power, and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, aan 
generally respected ? • 

Bayle., I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap 
|icn8, that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to 
folly, another pulls it down. 

Locke, Do you think it beneficial to human society, to i 
have all temples pulled dov*'n ? 

Boyle. I cannot say tliat I do. 

Ijocke, Yet I lind not ii; }our writings any mark of distinc- 
tion, to show us wliich you mear» to save. 

Bayle, A iv'u\ p[nloso[)her, like an impartial hifitorxan. 
oiu.st be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indilTorence to all religion ? 

Bityle With regard to moralitj', 1 was not indilTercnt. 
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Locke. IIow could you then be indillorcnt will) regard to 
the sanctions religion gives to morality ? IIow could yon jiub- 
Ijsh what tends so directly and apparently to weaken in man • 
kind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing 
the great interest of virtue to the little motives of vanity ? 

Bayle, A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that, which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society, or opposes any that are nscful to it, has ihe 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, 
to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool Iiead and 
sound judgment, can have no such excuse. I know very 
well there are passages in all your works, and those not 
few, where jqu talk like a rigid moralist. I have also heard 
that your character wm irreproachably good. But when, 
in the j*3ost" laboured parts of your writings, you sap the 
surest foundations of all mora- duties ; what avails it that 
;n others, or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to 
respect them ? How many, who have stronger passions than 
you had, and are desirous to get r^pf the curb that restrains 
them, will lay hold of your scepHism, to set themselves 
loose from all obligations of virtue I What a misfortune is it 
to have ma'^.e such a use of such talents '. It would have 
been better for you and for mankind, if you had been one 
of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or the most credulous 
Dionk in a Portuguese convent. The riches of the mind, 
like those of fortune, may be employed so ])crvcrse}^', as 
to become a nuisance and jicst, instead of im ornament and 
support, to societj'. 
I Bayle. You are very severe upon me. — But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver tliem from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the delirium-! of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? Con- 
sider how much mischief these Lave done to the world ! 
£v^n in the hist age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in. though mu'h' 
more enlightened than the former, did 1 not see them «>■:- 
casion a violent persecution in my own country 'I -vnd can 
you blame me for striking at the root of (hcse civUs*? 

Locke The root of these evils, you well k"o\v^v;\\t val^e 
re^igjon • but you struck at the true. Ucavcn ^v\\(WA\ vxre 
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not more difTercnt, than the system of faith I defended, and 
that which produced the ]iorroi*s: of which you speak. Why 
would you so falhiciously confound them together in some ' 
of your writings, that it requires much more judgment, and 
a more diligent attention, than ordinary readers have, to 
separate them ag-ain, and to make the proper distincti.ms ? 
This, indeed, is the great art of the most celebrated free- 
Ihinkcs. Tiiey recommend themselves to warm and in- 
genuous minds, by lively strokes of wit, and by argoinenti 
ically strong, against superstition, enthusiiism, and priest- L^ 
crafl. But, at the same time, they insidiously throw (h^p 
colours of these upon the fair face of true religion ; and 
c^ess her out in their g^irb, with a malignant intention to 
•ender her odious or despicable, to those who have not 
penetration enough to discern the impious fraud. Some of 
them may have Urns deceived themselves, a9*well dis others. 
Yet it is certain, no book that ever was written by the roost j 
acute of these gentlemen, is so repugnant to priestcraft, to j 
spiritual tyranny, to ah absurd su))ei*stitions, to ull that can J 
tend to disturb or injure society, iis that gospel they si f 
much (i/Tcct to despise. 

Bayle. Mankind are^^^^^^C) ^^^'*^U when they have been 
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over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper l ^^ 
ag-ain, till they have been over-cooled. My scepticun jj^ 
might be necessary, to abate the fever and phrenzy of fal«l 
religion. 

Locke. A wise ])rcscription, indeed, to bring on a pwra* 
lytical state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is i 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadeM 
its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, 
which temperance, and the milk pf the evangelical doc^ ^ 
trines. Would probably cure ! ^ ^ 

Bayle. I acknowledge that those medicines v»ie a greiil - ^ 
power. But few doctors apply them untiuu ted With ihe mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridicnlooi ' ' 
notlrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true. — God has gtrea 
as a most excellent physic for the soul, in all its diseaaei ; 
but bad and interested physicians, or ignorant and coiieeit« 
ed quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that 
laucn oi the beneilt of it is unhappily lost. 

U>IU) LYTTKLTOir. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PUBLIC SPEECHES 

SECTION I 

Cicero against Verrrs. 

The time is come, Fathers, when that wliicli has long been 
wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has been 
subject to, and removing the imputations against trials, is ef- 
tcctoally put in your power. An opinion has long prevailed, 
not only here at home, but likewise in foreign countries, both 
dangerousto you, and pernicious to the state, — that, in prose- 
cations, men of wealth are always safe, however clearly con- 
victed. There is now to be brought upon his triaVbcfore you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
opinion of all impartial persons; but who, accordingto his own 
reckoning and declared dependance upon his riches, is already 
acquitted; 1 mean Calus Verrcs. I demand justice of you. 
Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppress- 
or of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights 
and privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily.' If 
that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority. Fathers, will be i(|^erdble and sacred in the 
eyes of the public: but if his great riches should bias you in 
lus favour, I shall still gain one point, — to make it apparent to 
tdl the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not u 
criminal nor a proseGator, but justice and adequate punish- 
ment 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, what 
iloes his quaestorship, the first public employment he held, 
what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of jviUanies ? 
Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his own 
treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, aft army deserted 
ind reduced to want, a province robbed, the civH and reli- 
|iou8 rights of a people violated. The employment he held 
m Asia Minor and Pamphylia, what did it produce but the ruin 
of those countries? in which houses, cities, and temples, wcro 
robbed by him. What was his conduct in his pr«storship her« 
*t home? Let the plundered temples, and public works neg- 
lected, that he might embezzle the money intended for car 
ryin;; them on, bear witness. How did he discharge the of 
ke of a judge ? Let those who suffered by l^*s Vu^w^Uce vin 
.V. cr. But his prajstorship in Sicily crowns aU \\U works o* 

L 
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SECTION n. 

Speech of Adiierbal to the Roman Senate, imploring tJiexi 
, protection anainsl Juuuktiia. 

KATIIKRS I ' " . 

It i^* known to yoM, that king Micipsa, my Ihthcr, on hii 
cIcaUi-bed, left in Ghar2;c to Jun;urtlia, his adopted son, con 
junclly witli my unfortunate brother Iliempsal and in}^self 
the cliildren of his own body, the administration of the 
kingdom of Numidia, directing us to consider the acnate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged u^ to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prove 
a defence against all enemies ; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, furtitication:*, and treasures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but bow 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurth«i — the most infamous of mankind!— 
breaking through ail ties of gratitude and of common hn 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murderofmy unfortunate brother, 
and has driven mc from my throne and native co un try »tiiougfa 
he knows 1 inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villaQV, to my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough ; hue my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that I nnd myselLobliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any 1 have been able to render you 
in my own person. Jugurthahas put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before 1 could be useful to you. And yet, if 1 
had no plea, but rov undeserved misery — a pnce^. powerful 
prince, the dcscenuant of arace ofilhistrious monarcb3» now, 
without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, awl 
reduced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance, agains/ 
an enemy who has seized niy throne and my kingdom — i 
my unequalled distresses were all I had to plexd — itwoul 
become the greatness of the Romnn coramonwealth, to pr 
tect the injured, and to check tlio triumph of daring wicke 
nessover helpless innocence. But,to provoke yc^r i*eAentmf 
to the titmost, Jugurtha h:ui driven mc from the yery dom 
ions, which the senate and people of Rome gave tomy'anc 
tors; mfA, fiom which, my graiuifather, nnd my father, un 
your !ilnbriise,cxj>olled Syphax \\Ui\ theCarthaginians.T' 
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fftthcrs, 3'CU7 kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugur- 
tha, ia iiyuring me, tbrows contempt upon you. 

O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh fa- 
ther Micipsa! is this the consequence of thy generosity ; that 
lie, whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
children, should be the murderer <lf tny children ? Must, 
then, tlie royal house of Numidia always be a scene of havoc 
and blood ? While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to 
be expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile atticks ; 
•ur enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distance. When that scourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of 
established peace. But, instead of peace, behold the king* 
dom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! and the only 
surviving son of its late king, nvingfrom an adopted murder- 
er, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom. 

Whither — Oh ! whither shall I fly ? If I return to the royal 
palace of my ancestors, my fathcr^s throne is seized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, but that 
iugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands 
wliich arc now reeking with my brother*8 ? If I were to fly 
for refuge, or for tissistance to any other court, from what 
prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman common- 
Mreulthfidye me up ? From my own ilimily or fiiends 1 have 
\o expe^tions. My royal father is no more. He is beyond 
die reach of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints 
of his unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual 
sympathy would be some alleviation. But he is hurried out 
of life, in his early youth, by the very hand which should 
have been the last to injure any of the royal family of 
Numidia. The bloody Jui^urtha has butchered all whom he; 
f ospected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
Che lingering torment of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be any yet 
alive they are shut up in dungeons, there to dnig out a 
£fe more intolerable than death itself. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome I from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled dis- 
Xt^asea of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in- 
truder* become an outcast from all mankind. Wt uot the 
crafty ioBi^uations of him who returns murder lot adopUon 
.prcjaace ;f;wir judgment. Do «»* listen to tne w^^^cXv v«»« 



Vinft l)ti{rl;r]Vil ili?«ion an.'l rolatior.c cf iikin^";. who ipive hK 
[)o\vor to i-it on Iho sjirnn llirono with ['.is own sons. — I h-iff 
bncn inlnnnod, llmt ho lahours by his emissaries to |»rov(mi 
your dcterrainin;; any thinic apjainst him in his ahsciiro ; pre- 
tending; that 1 magnify my distress, and might, for him, have 
staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever tlic timft 
comes, when the due vengeance from above shall overlaki^. 
him, lie will tljcn dissemble as 1 do. Then he, who now, 
Jiardened in wickedness, triumplis over those whom hi^ 
viohvire h:is laid low, will, in his turn, feel dislrcis, and 
5fnfi*er for liis impious i:)gralitndo to my f.ilhcr, and hi* 
Ij1on:l-ll»!:'stv criiol^, to my brother. 
Oh ir.T::*d?rod,bntc]icredbrolherl Oh dearest tomyhe:iri-- 
novv iiorio for ever from my sight ! — but why should J larneiil 
his de;il.b ? lie is, indeed, de|)rived of the blessed li-bt ol 
heaven, t.-f life, and kingdom, at once, by tlie very persoi- 
who ought to Iiave been (he first to hazard his own life, in 
ilefencc of anv one of Aliripsa's .family. Hut, as thiniii? arj. 
my brother is nut so jnuch deprived of these coinf.;riS, as du- 
llvenjii from terror, from flight, from exile, and the endh'.-s 
tral:i of miseries which leii.ler lifvi to mo a burden. lie lies 
fill! low, gored uilli wounds, and festering in his oW!i Mood, 
ihit hii h;;s in peace, lie ll'cls none of the miseries which 
rend my soul with agony aiu! tli-traction, while I :i:n set uj) a 
spectachi to all nv.uikind, of the r.ncertainty of human affairs. 
So fir tVoni ha\ing it in my power to ])unis!i his mfrderer, 
I am not master of the means of securing my own life. Si 
far from being in a condition to defend niy kingdom frou. 
the violence of the usurper, 1 am oblige<l lo apply fw^* 
ibreigii ])roteclion for my own ])erson. 

Fathers I Senators of Jlome ! the arbiters of nations ! {) 
you 1 lly for rel'uge from the murderous fury of Juirnrtha. — 
liv your allection for your children ; by your love for your 
country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman 
eommonwcaith ; by all that is sacred, and all that is dea.r lo 
you — deliver a wretched prince from unik^seived, unpro- 
voked mjury ; and save the king(k)m of iNumidia, v^hich i; 
your own ]>roperty, from being Uie prey of violence, nsu^^ 
pation, and cruelty, sallust. 

SECTION III. 

Thf" ArosTM-: Paul's iiohle defence before Fkstus and Acrippa 
AonirPA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak ic: 
thyself. — Then Paul sti-etchcd forth his btmd, imd answorcii 
for hiweJf. ' 



I thiu'r .'iiv--,.!: Ii:t);|>v, kin;-; Ai^rippii, bccim.so I .-lj:iil :iii- 
3"iver fur ii4ys: nil* tins iliiy i>*;iori! tlioo, coiiconiin^ all lii«i 
tilings wIiOHM)!' 1 am :uu:u'<c«l by the Jaws : e.-jpccicilly, as 
I know Ihoe to 1k! ox[)ijrt in all cu<tomi and i;uc\«tion9 
whirliarc luiioni^ llio Jewi. Whcrcluro I beseech thee to 
hear mo patienliy. 

My maniiur of life from my yoiilb, uhicii was iii. llia lir>t 
':imon'j:n»yo\vn nation at Jcrnsaloni, kn()\v all tlio Jews ; who 
knew r.ie from Ihe bc'j:iniiin^, (it' they would testily,) that 
Aer the stmilest sect ol* our leliiicion, I lived a Hiarirfoc. 
\pa\ now 1 stand nnd am jndi^cd for the hope of the promise 
la^le by God lo oar fitliers ; to which {'.romi-^o, o!ir twelve 
:ibc:>, continually scrvin;; C<od iliy and ni^ht, hop«j to 
o:ne and, for tliij hop'j'i i-ake, kin^^ .\<5rip[»a, I am ac- 
U!ied by ihc c'ewi. 

Why should ii be iho'iifht a thin.:; increilible with yoQ,;iljat 

jiOtlshoald r.iiftulhe dead' i verily lhoi:;^ht uith niysoll/fhat 

' on;2;hi lo do manv lhi:ji:s contrarv to the name of Je^u* td 

s'ii/.arcth : and tljis 1 did ia Jcra.?aleni. Many of ihe s:iinls I 

•h'U lijj in prison, havin.:^ received authority I'rom the chief 

)ri.vts : and when Ihoyiivcire pat to deatli, I 2:ave my voic(j 

nrai'.isl them. And I ofcofi pn:ii?hed them in every svnau*<'Li:ii'*.*, 

in ! rompelied thoai lo hIasplK'me ; and h.iiri;^ exf:eO'.linvirly 

ii;ui a.^nitirt them, 1 persecuted liicm even unl*) .-Irarigc 

:ili(?s. l»ut as 1 went to Damascus, v.it!i auth«)ritv auil com- 

•liissi.on from tih:? chi.'f [)rii.'sts, at mid-day, O kiu':;! I saw in 

»iJO Wi\y a li^ht tVom heaven, above tlse brij;htness of the sun 

diie.in^i: rouuil about me, iumI l!iem w!io journeyod with me. 

\\'A when uc were all fdk-n li; the earth, I heard a voire 

»pe;;kin:j tome and sayiii'z, in the Hebrew toni;uc, S;mi!, 

jJauI, why per-ecul<\<l thou me / It is hanl iov th<Hi to kirk 

np;ainst the prir'dvs. And I said, who art thou, JA)rd ' And he 

replied, I am .Ics.us whonj tliou pers .^.cutest. J Jut ri>e, and 

Uand upon thy IVct : f\)r I have ap[Mjared to thee for this 

jMirpose. to make tht-.e a miui-tei*, a.id a wilm'ss both of 

these ti:in?:s, whicli thou bait seen, am! of iboso iliin^'r in 

which I Viill aj)pear to thee ; deiiveiinii; thee fiom the 

people, and from the Gentiles, to whom I nf)w scud thee, to 

open their eyes, and to turii lliem iVom daikiu'ss to U^bi, 

and from tho power of S.ilan to (lod ; thai Uu'y uvay re 

ceivc forgiveness of >-inf, and iuhuriianco ivuunv^^l iUeuJ 

who are sancliHod by fiith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O kin«r Aj^rippa! I was not »l»t\^\*^"A\oul^^>^^''^ 
henvcnly vi^-ion : but showed lirst to theiii ol V3.,vx>^^.,^^^xx-,\vvxo 
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nt Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea. atidtheB * 
to lhi». Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, the 
Jews caught me in the temple ; and went about to kill me 
Having, however, obtained help from God, 1 continue to I 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying no other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses declared 
should come ; that Christ should suffer ; that he would be 
the first who should rise from the dead ; and that he wouU 
•how light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

And sbi he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a loud 
voice, ''Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning hath 
made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, most noble 
Festus ; but speak tlie words of truth and soberness. For 
theJking knowcth these things, before whom I also speak 
frcS^ I am persuaded that none of these things are hidden 
fro^m^m : for this thing was not done in a comer. King 
Agripli^ believcst thou the prophets ? 1 know that thou 
bclievcisl. Then Ap*ippa said to Paul, " Almost thoa per- 
suadest me to be a Chiistian." And Paul replied, *' I would 
to God, tliat not only thpu, but also all that hear me this 
day, were lK>tli almost, and altogether such as 1 am, ex- 
cept tluise bonds."* acts xxvu 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's speedi in the House of Peen, 1770, on 
l/ie bill for preventing the delays of justice^ try claiming the 
Privilege of Parliament, 

MV LORDS, 

When I consider the importance of this bill to your Lord 
ships, [ am not surprised it has taken up so much of your con- 
sideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitude ; it 
is no less than to tsike away from two thirds of the legislative 
body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and immunitici> 
of which they have been long possessed. Perhaps there is no 
situation the human mind can be placed in, that is so di/Hculi 
and so trying, as when it is made a judge in its own cause. 
^"^^^^^■^^■^~"~"^"^~~^^""^""~^"^^"^~"~~~"~"^~"^^"~~^'^^^'~"^^^^^"'"^^^^^^~~^~~"^"~~^"""«— ^"^^ 

* How bapnv was this great Aposiley even ia the most perilooj cir- 
cumstances ! Tnough under bonds and oppression, his mind was free^ 
and raised above every fear of man. With what dignity and compotura 
does he defend himself, and the noble caose he luLd espoused : whilst 
he displays the most compassionate and genennu feelings, for Ihoai 
who were straog^rt to the sublime religion by which he was anunaM' 
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There is something linplaiited in the breast of man ?o at- 
tached to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtained, that 
in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, or de- 
cide with justice, has everbMJ^eld the sumtnitof all hu- 
man virtue. The bill now in qtrcstion puts your lordships in 
this very predicament; and 1 have no doubt *hc wi^^dom of 
your decision will convince the world, that where self-inte- 
rest and justice are in opposite scales, the latter will ever 
preponderate with your lordships. 

Pnvileges have been granted to legislators in all ages, and 
in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; and, 
indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of this 
country, that the members of both houses shouM be free in 
their persons, in cases of civil suits: for there may come a 
time when tlie safety and welfare of this whole empire, may 
depend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far from 
advising any measure tha* would in future endanger the stiite: 
but tlie bill before your lordships has, 1 am confident, no 
such teiidency; for it expressly secures the persons of mem- 
bers of either house in all civil suits. This being the c;ise, I 
confess, when I see many noble lords, for whose judgment 
I have a very great respect, standing up to oppose a hill 
which is calculated merely to facilitate the recovery of just 
and legal debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, I doubt 
not, oppose the bill upon public principles : I would not 
wish to insinuate, that private interest had the least weight 
in their determination. 

The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
has miscarried : bat it was always lost in the lower liouse. 
liittlc did I think, when it had passed the commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
De said, that you, my lords, thegnind council of tlic nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, endea- 
vour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! — 1 am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as 1 am, with 
but half the difficulties and delavs occasioned in the courts 
of justice, ari4er pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

1 have waited with patience to henr wliat arguments mi»;;ht 
be urged against this bill * \\\i 1 have waited in vuin : the 
tnith ii8, there is no argument that can weiij;h agaiust it. The 
justice and expediency of the bill are hucIi s»^, *'^-^VvVt \UcM^ 
evjiient. It h\\ pi oposilion of that niituri?, \v«iich <>.^^ ^^,\^\xct 
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be. woakcmod by nrgumont, nor cntanjrlcd with sophbtry 
Much, indeed, lisi^lv^cns.iid b}' some noble lords, on the wis 
dom of our anrcsior:<, ant^^y dilTcrcntly they thought from 
lis. They not only deci^^pthat privilege should prevent 
all civil suit from proceeding during the sitting of parliament, 
but likewist granted protection to the very savants of mem* 
bers. 1 »hi\\\ sny nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors; i( 
might perhai)!: appear invidious: that is not necessary in the 
|>resent case. I shall only sa}', that the noble lords who flat- 
ter themselves with the weight of that rellection, should rC" 
member, that as circumotances alter, things tiiemseives should 
alter. Formerly, it was not so fastbionable either for masters 
or servants to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we 
were not that great commercial nation we are at present; nor 
formerly were merchants and miuiunicturers members of par- 
liament as at present. The case is now very different: both 
merchants and manufacturers are, with great propriety, elect- 
ed members of the lower house. Commerce having thus got 
into the legislative body of the kingdom, privilege must be 
done awa}'. We all know, that the very soul and essence of 
trade are regular pa3'ments; and sad experience teaches as, 
thiit there are men, who will not make their regular paymenta 
without the compulsive power of the laws. The law then 
ought to be equally open to all. Any exemption to particular 
men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial 
country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But 1 will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sufTicientty evident without any. I shall onlj 
say a few wonls to some noble lords, who foresee much in* 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable U 
be arrested. One noble lord observes. That the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
the house, and that consequently, he will not be able to ol» 
tend his duty in parliament. If this were actually to happen, 
there are so man}' methods by which the member might still 
get to the house, that 1 can hardly think the noble lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble peer said, That by tliia 
bill, one miifht lose his most valuable and honest servants. 
This 1 hold to be a contradiction in terms: for he can neither 
be a valuable servant, nor an honest man, wl.o gets into debt 
which he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by 
the law. If my servant, hy unforeseen accidents, has got in- 
to debt, and 1 still wish to rebiin him, 1 certainly would pay 
Uie dem:md. Hut upon no principle of liberal legislation 
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^rhatever, can my servant have :i title to set his creditors at 
cJefiance, While, for forty shillings only, the honest tradesman 
nay be torn from his family, and^ locked up in a f^siot. It is 
monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, however, the deter- 
mination of this day will entirely put an end to all these 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing into u taw the 
bill now under your lordships' consideration. 

I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had 1 not been particularly pointedat^for the 
part i have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noMe 
lord on my lefl hand, that I likewise am running the race of 
popularity. If the noble loi'J means by popularity, that ap- 
plause bestowed by aAer-ages op goodfand virtuous action?, I 
have long been struggling in that race: to what purpose, all- 
tr}'iDg time can alone determine^ But if the noble lord 
means that mushroom popularity^ which is niiscd without 
merit, and lost without a crime, he is miKh mist;iken in his 
opinion. I defy the noble lord to point out a single action of 
my life, in which the popularity of the times ever had the 
smallest influence on my determinations. I thank God 1 have 
n more permanent and steady rule for my ^nduct, — the dic- 
tates of my own brciist. Those who have for|||ne that plea>»- 
ing adviser, and given up their mind to be the slave of every 
popular impulse, I sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if 
their vanity lends them to mistake the shouts of a mob, for 
the trumpet of fame. Experience might inform them, that 
many, who have been saluted witb4Jbte boftzas of a crowd one 
day, have received their execratlona. the next ; and many, 
who by the popularity of their times, have been held up wa 
flpotless patriots, have, nevertheless^ppeared upon the histo 
nan's page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the a2<- 
sassins of liberty. Why then the noble lord can think I am 
ambitious of present popularity, that ccho'ofifblly, and shadow 
•of renown, I am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do not 
know that the bill now before your lordships will he popular: 
it depends much upon the caprice of the day. It may not 
be popular to compel people to pay their debts; and, in tliat 
case, the present must be a very unpopular bill, it may not 
he popular either to take away any of the privileges of par- 
liament ; for I very well remember, and many of your lord- 
ships may remember, that, not long ago, the popular cry was 
for the extension of privilege; and so far did they carry it at 
that time, that it was- said, the privilege protected membcrji 
even in criminal actions; nay, such was the power of popular 
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T^rojiidiccs over weak mind:), that the very decisions of 80ffl« 
of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It was m^ 
doubtcdiy an abominable doctrine. I thought so then, and I 
tliink so still : but, nevertheless, it was a popular doctiiDe, 
and came immediately from those who are called the friendi 
of liberty; how deservedly, time will show. True liberty, ii 
my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally administe^ 
ed to all; to the king and to the beggar. Where is the jus- 
tice then, or where is the law that protects a member of pa^ 
liamcut, more than any other niun, from the punishment dui 
to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow of no places 
ixov any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimes ; and 
where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither royal fa- 
%'our, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed m 
much of your lordships' time ; and 1 am sorry a bill, frau^t 
with so many good consequences, hiis not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determinatioB 
will convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contributi 
so much to the equal distribution of justice as the present 
requires with your lordships but very little support* 

SECTION V. 

An address to young persons* 
I INTEND, in thisaddress, toshow you the importance of be 
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ginning early to give serious attention to your conduct 
soon iis you are capable ofredection, you must perceire that 
there is a right and a wrong in human actions. You. see, that j 
those who are born with the same advantages of fortune, are 1 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their da3's with comfort and honour; others, i 
of the same rank, by m^an and vicious behaviour, forfeit the 
advantages of their birth; involve themselves in much mis' 
ery ; and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a bur* 
den on society. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on 
the external condition in which you tind yourselves placed, 
but on the part which you arc to act, that your welfare or 
unhappiness, your nonour or infamy, depends. Now, when 
beginning to act that part, what can be of greater moment 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with u)e most serious 
attention, betore you have yet committed any fatal or irre- 
trievable errors ? If instead of exerting reflection for this 
valuable purpose, yon deliveryourselvcs up, at i&o critical a 
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time, to sloth aiid pleasures ; if you icfusc fo listiMi to any 
cotuiscilor but humour, or to attend to any pursuit oxce2>t th;it 
of amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float loose ntul 
careless on the tide of life, ready to receive any directioi! 
which the current of fashion may chance to give you ; what 
can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? While so 
many around you are undergoing the sad consequences of a 
like indiscretiox),for what reason shall not those consequences 
extend to you 1 Shall you attain success without that prcpara- 
tion, and escape dangers without that prcc^tion, which are 
required of others? Shall happiness grow up to you, of its ow;i 
accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to the rest of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of 

Libour and care? Deceive not yourselves withtlioso arro* 

gant hopes. "Whatever be your rank, Providence will not, 
for your sake, reverse its established order. The Author of 
your being hath enjoined you '^ to take heed to your ways ; 
to ponder the paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth." He hath decreed, that they only 
*' who seek after wisdom, sliall find it ; that fools shall be 
alllicted, because of their transgressions ; and that whoever 
refuseth instruction, shall destroy his own soul." By listcii- 
mg to these admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth 
with a proper mixture of serious thought, you may ensure 
cheerfulness for the rest of life ; but by delivering yourselves 
up at present to giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation 
' of lasting heaviness of heart. 

IVhen you look forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pro- 
posed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in order to 
pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
quisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be your profession, 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is thv 
imiversal ^preparation for every character, and every station 
in life. Bad €is the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. 
In the usual course of human afloirs, it will be found, that a 
plain understanding, jouied with acknowledged worth, contri- 
butes more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without pro- 
bity or honor. Whether science, or business, or public life. 
be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal share, into all 
those great departments of society. It is connected with 
eminence, in eveiy liberal art; with reputation in every branch 
of faur and useful business ; Avith distinction in every publio 

M 
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ffHilu*!!. Tho vi{;oiir which it gives the mii:d, aiul the wcighf 
ivnich it adds to chiiractcr ; the goncmus scniinicntii which ii 
breathes ; tlic undaiuitcd spirit which it ins«|)ircs ; the ardoui 
of diligeiico which it quickens ; the frccdotii which H pro> 
cures trom pernicious and dishonounihio avocations ; are 
the ibundations of all that is highly honourablcy or greatly 
firci.cssful among men. 
I >> hutever ornamental or engaging endowments y&a n6W 
pOtMte^s, virtue is a necessary requisite, inorder to their shming 
with proper lul^ Feeble are the attractiom of the faires't 
f^m, if it be suspected that nothing within ^6rro(Bponds to 
the pleasing appearance withotrtt i^liort are the triumphs (A 
w it, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of niulico. By 
whatever means you may at first attract the nttrntion, yor 
cctii hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of otlsen^, only by 
Kfiiiablo dispositions, and the accomplishments of the niiml 
'J hose itre the qualities wKo^c influence will last, when thi 
h:stre of all that once sparkled and dazzled Ims parsed nwjsy. 
J.t3t not then th%> season of youth be barren of rniprnvob 
ments, so ^sscntinl to your future felicity and horww.- A'ow 
is the secd*timc of life; and according to "what yon sow, fttti 
flh.ill reap." Your character is now, under Dm»e Assistance, 
of your own forming; your fate is, in some mea^nr<^,- plit intrt 
your own hands. Your nature is as yet pliahf Arid sol). Habits 
have not established their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied your understanding. Tlie world has not had 
time to contract and debase your affecfSbns. ^11 your powers 
nre more a igoroTit«, disemburmHScd-, and free, than they will 
be nt any future period. ^ATiatcvef ihipuisc you rtow give to 
your desires «nd passions, the dJrectiort is likely to continue. 
It will form tho channel in' wUhch youi* life is to nin ; nrty, i> 
may determine its cvcnast?ng issnc". Consider then the em- 
ployment of this important period, as tho highest tnist which 
shall ever be committed to you ; as in a great measure dc^ 
canre of your happiness, m time, nnd in eternity. As in the 
wjccession of the seasons, each", by the invariable laws o( 
nature, affects the productions of what is next in course ; so, 
-I human life, every period of our age, according as it is well 
or ill spent, influences tlie happiness of that which is to fol- 
low. \' irtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood ; and such manhood passes of itself^ 
without uneasiness, into respectable and tranquil old age. 
I>at when nature is turned out of its regular course, disorder 
takes nlacc in the inoi:il, juot a.*' in ihc vegetable world. If 
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ihc spring put forth no blossoms, in sumincr (here will be no 
beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth bo triiled away 
tvithout improvement, manhood will probably be contempti- 
ble, and old age miserable. If the beginnings of life Imve 
been *' vanity," its latter end can scarcely be any other than 
'• vexation of spirit." 

I shall linish tills address, with calling your attoiition to 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, iiniidst all 
your endeavours aflcr improvement, you oujflit continual iy 
to preserve. It is too common with the >^dlnig, even when 
they resolve to tread the path, of virtue and honour, to sot 
out with .{vesuuptuous confidence in themselves. Trust- 
ing to their own abiUties for carrying them .succc.s.sl'>i!!y 
through life, they are careless of applying to God, or of 
deriving any -ajssiituzice from what they are a{)t to reckon 
the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how little do they 
know the dangers which await them ! Neither human wis- 
dom, nor Aiuai^i virtue, unsupp3rted by religion, is c>iiial 
to the trying situations which ollon occur in liiu, liy ihe 
Bhock of teniptntion, how frequently have the most virtu- 
ous intentions been overthrown? Under tlic pressure of 
disaster, how oflen lias the greatest constancy sunk? 
•* Eveiy good, and every perfect gift, i.^ from abov©." ^Vis- 
doRi and virtue, as well as '< riches and honour, come from 
GUnL" Destitute of his favour, you arc in no belter situn- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to 
vander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct 
iienii Mr any shelter to cover them from the gutherinr 
'ttorm. Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. E\{)0(:t 
not, that your happiness can ho i.n(j6}**H4dcnt of Ilim who 
made you. By laith ami n»pontanco, tt|>j>!y to the llodoeMuor 
dF the world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection 
of the Qod of heaven. I conclude with the soleuiti word-?, 
in which a great prince dehvercd his dying ch;\rg«' to hi.«« 
«on : woiFds, w^iich every young person ought to considtir 
Ha addressed to himself, and to engni\'t deeply on his lnjai t : 
" Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; a!id 
servo him with a perfbct heart, and with a wiUmg ininrl. 
For the Lord scnrcheth all hearts, and undcrstandtjtli all 
the imaginations of the thc»ughts. If thou seek him, ho. will 
be found of th- •i ; but if tliou forsake liini, ho will cu^;! thee 
•fffor§v§r," RLAiii, 
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CHAP. IX. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1638. 

An nccounlor this dreadful earthquake, is given by die 
« Jebrated fathir'Kircher. It happened whilst he was on 
\ 4 journey to visit Mount ^tna, and the rest of the wonders 
t it lie towards the South of Italy. Kircher is considered, 
t^ scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of learning. 

*^ Having hired a boat, in company with four more, (two 
n i irs of the order of St Francis, and two seculars,) we 
Ife) nched from the harbour of Messina, in Sicily; and arrived, 
thi some day, at the promontory of Pelorus. Our destinatioD 
Mils for the city of Euphocmia, in Calabria; where we had 
some business to transact ; and where wo designed to tany 
for sometime. However, Providence seemed willing to cro8§ 
oui design; for we were obliged to continue three days at 
Pelorus, on account of the weather; and though wo often put 
out to sea, yet we were as often driven back. At letigth, 
wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage; 
and, although the sea seemed more than usually agitated, we 
ventured forward. The gulf of Char}'bdis, which we ap- 
proached, seemed whirled round in such a manner, as to form 
a vast hollow, verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding 
onward, and turning my eyes to J£tna, I saw it cast forth 
large volumes of smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely 
covered the island, and blotted out the very shores from my 
view. This, together with the dreadful noise, and the sui- 
))hurous stench wliich was strongly perceived, filled me witb 
apprehensions, that some more dreadful calamity was impend- 
ing. The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear 
ancc: they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of nun, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of itfc 
agitutions. My surprise was still increased, by the calmness 
and serenity of tlic weather ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
mitfilt be supposed to put all nature thus into motion. 1 
thcrrfore warned my companions, that an earthquake was ap- 
proac hiii<];; and, after some time, making foi the shore ^'ith 
all pc ssihle diligence, we landed at Tropa'a, happy and thank- 
ful for havinj^ escaped the threatening dangers of the sea." 
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** But our triumphs at land were of short tli:r.i!ioii ; Cur wo 
had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's College, in that city, when 
>uf card were stunned with a horrid sound, resenihling lh:it of 
in infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely ioru urd ; the 
wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon afU'.i this, a 
most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so tliat the whole tnict 
upon which we stood seemed to vibmtc, as if we were in the 
•cale of a balance that continued wavering. Thi.s motion, 
however, soon grew more violent ; and being no longrr able 
to keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate upou the ground. In 
the m€^n time, tlie universal min round me redoubled my 
amazement. The crash of falling 1m)uscs, the tott(M-iiig of 
towerii, and the groans of the dying, all contributed to raise 
ray terror and despair. On every side of me, I saw notliing 
but a scene of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever I should 
fly. I recommended myself to God, as my la^t great rctnge. 
At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary ha]>piness ! 
fVeolth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere ase less souud.s, and 
a« ei^pty :is the bubbles of the deep ! Just standing on thf^ 
threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my pleasure ; und 
the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. Alkr 
norae time, however, finding tiiat I remained unhurt, amid.st 
the general concussion, I resolved to venture for .safety ; and 
running as fast as I could, I rcj^obcd the shore, but ultnost 
terrified out of my reason. I did not asxarch long hero, till I 
found the boat in which I had landed ; and my cornp:uiions 
olso, whose terrors were even greater than mine. Our inect- 
Ing was not of that kind, ivhere every one is dcsirpju;^ of tell- 
ing his own happy escape : it was all silence, and -fi, gloomy 
lireod of impending terrors." 

"Leaving this seat of desolation, wo prosecuted our voyage 
jalong the coast ; and the next day came to RopbeUa, where 
we landed, although the earth still continued in violent agita- 
lions. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we Averc 
once more obhged to return to the boat ; and, in about half 
^an hour, we saw the greater part qf the town, and the inn 
^t which we had set up, dashed to tl^e ground, and burying 
fjae inhabitants beneath the ruins." 

«< In this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel, 
finding no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness of our 
boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we ut 
length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tiopaea 
and £uphflBmia, the city to which, as I said befoio^ ^ye were 
bound. Here, wherever I turned my cyc^» uovXung but 
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Bi'.i:in^» of ruin and horror apiieared ; towns and castles Icvei* 
ed t'> ttiC ground ; Stromboli, though at sixty miles distance^ 
butcliir^; foilh llaincs in an unusual maimer, and with a noi.se 
which ] could distinctly hear. But my attention wa« quickly 
turned from more remote, to contiguous danger. The nnnb- 
iing /() ind of uu approaching earthquake, ^'hich we by this 
time wi!re grown acquainted with, alarmed u& for the conse- 
quence« ; ii eyi^ry moment seemed to grow louder, and to 
(ipprtiiich nearer. The place on which we stood now began 
to 4ihake most dreadfully : so that being unable to stand, my 
companions and I caught hold of whatever shmb grew i\v\\ 
lo us, and supported ourselves in that manner.*' 

** AHuf s<mie time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we agam 
stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Kuphaimiu, 
which lay within sight, f n the mean time, while we wore 
preparing fortius purpose, I turned my eyes towards the city, 
but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to re<:t 
upon the pkice. This the more surprised us, as tlic weather 
was so vury serene. We wailed, therefore, till the cloud had 
passed away : then turning to look for the city, it was totally 
sui.k. \Voud<!r1ul to telt ! nothing hut a dismal luid putrid 
lake w Its seen whtjrc it stood. ^Ve looked about to lind some 
uih; iliat could tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no 
person. Al! wa^ become a niehuicholy solitude ; a scene of 
hideous desolatibn. Thus proceeding ()ensively along, in 
qu4.>st of some human being that could give us a little infor- 
mation, we at length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and aiv* 
peering stupified with terror. Of him, therefore, we inquir- 
ed conoeniing the fate of the city ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to give us an answer. We entreated him, with 
every expression of tenderness and pity to tell us ; but his 
senses >verp quite wrapt up in the contemplation of the dan- 
ger he h<ld C4papcd. Wc oflered him some victuals, but he 
seemed tQ hxitli tlie sight. We still persisted in oyr pfiices of 
kindness ; but he only pointed to the phcp qf (lie city, like 
one out of his senses ; and then running up into ^p wckmIU, 
was never heard of aHer. Such was the tato of tjie city of 
Cuphtcmia. As wo continued our melancholy poursp olong 
cnc shore, the whole coast, for the space of tVQ hundred 
miles, presented nothing but tlio remains of cities ; and men 
Hcattered, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceed- 
ing thus alone, wc at length ended our distresafiil voyage^ 
by arriving ut Naples, aAer hanging escaped a thouiwod dan* 
iperi both at sca oficl land." oolimiiith* 
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SECTION II. 
Lellerfrom Pliny to Geminus 

Do wc not sometimes observe a sort of people, wno though 
ihey are themselves under the abject doniinion of every #ce, 
show a kind of malicious resentment against the errors ai 
others ; and are most sevei'e upon those whom tli^y most re* 
semble ? yet, surely a lenity ol disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion ibr clemency themselves, is ofaO 
virtues the most becoming. The highest ot" aff dioracterfl^ 
m my estimation, is his, who is as ready to pardon the errpnr 
of mankind, as if he were every day guilty of some hioiself; 
<iod, at the same time, as cautious ofcomdiitting a^^ili, ai 
if' he never forgave one. It is a rulotlicn. which we should, 
upon all occasions, both private and public, most religiously 
observe ; '* to be inexorable to our own failings, while w« 
treat those of the rest: of the world with tenderness, not ea« 
2^i]iting even such as forgive none but themselves." i 

t shall, pephnps, be asked, who it is that has given occasioa 
:o these refHsctions. Know then that a certain person lately 
— but of that when we meet — though, upon second thoughtS| 
ii*t even then; lest,^ whilst I condemn and expose his conduct, 
[ shall act counter to that maxim. I particularly recommend* 
iVhoever therefore, and whatever he is, shall remain in si- 
lence: for thou^ there may be some use, perhaps, in setting 
n mark upon the mail; for Uie- sake of example, there will b# 
more, however, in sparing hiray for the sake of huinanitjr. 
FareivelL melmoth's punt. 

""■"^ SECTION? IB' _ • 

Ldier from FusY io MarcbllinCS, of» ttie death of tm 

amiable young womaiU _ ^«*» 

t vfrRllrft tlas under the utmost oppression 6f soitow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus i^ dead ! Never 
«urely was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person { or oae who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, 
1 had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom 
orage,and descretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgiA modesty. With what an engaging fondness 
did she behave to her father ! How kindly and respectfully 
receive l^s friends ! How affectionately treat all those whoy V 
in their respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She employed much of her time in reading, in wl&V she d'lS' 
covered great strength of judgmenV; she indulgiiqvhersclf in 
few diversions, and those with much caution- "WuUw**^ 
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fbrbatfance, with what patience, with what courage, didifailcr'?^ 
endure her last ili^iess ! She complied with all the directHH usik^ 
of her physicians , she encouraged her sister, and her firtkef s I e t -"- 
and, when all hei* strength of body was exhausted, snppoite^ IseT 
herself by the sir^ie vigour of her mind. That, indeed, ccfr 1^ 
tuiued, even to h-^r last moments, unbroken by the pain «f 1 1 r.L 
long illness, or the terrors of approaching death; anditiirm 
reflection which ^aakes the loss of her so much the moie ti \tei 
be lamented. A loss iafmitely severe ! and more severe bf ;is 
||he particular conjuncture in which it happened ! 1^ was 1 li 
contracted to a most worthy ypujh ; tho wedding day vai I k 
fixed, and we were all invitpd.-i— |lpw ^gd ^ change ihun tin a 
highcs#joy, to the deepest sorrow ! How aball ) ei^resi thi 
wound that piei ced my heart, when I heard T*undanuB l^ 
self, (as grief is ever finding out circumstances to aggra)^ 
its afHiction,) o)dering the money ho had designed to layout 
upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to bo employed ii 
myrrh and spices for her funeral ! He is a man of great lean* >> 
ing and good sense, who has applied himself, from his earliest c 
youth, to the noblest and most elevated studies : but all tlw ^ 
maxims of fortitude which he has received from books, or ad« 1» 
vanced himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and pveiy othei' " 
virtue of his heart gives place to all a parent's tendemcsf. ' t 
We shall excuse, wo shall even approve his sorrow, when wf | 
consider what he has lost. He has lost a daughter wIk> resem* 
bled him ip hjs manners, as well as his person ; and exactly 
copied out all her fs^ther. If his friend Marcellinus shall ijiittk 
proper to write to him, upon the subject of so reasonable a 
grief, let me remind him not to use the rougher arguments of 
consolation, and such as seem to carry a sortof reproof win 
them ; but those of kind and sympatliizing humanity. Time 
will render him more open to the dictates of reason: for as 
a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the suigeon, 
but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means oC 
its cure ; so a mind, undor the first impressions of a misfor- 
tune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but 
at length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and willmgiy 
acquiesces in them. Farewell. melmoth's riiNT 

SECTION IV. 

On discretion. 

I HAVE oflcn thought, if the minds of men were laid open* 
we should ace but littic difference between that of a wise 
man, and that of a fool. 

There are infinite reveries, numberless extravagances, ar.a' 
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* succesjion of vanities, which pass through Ijoth. The 
•'"eat difldrencc is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
Us thQUj[^ts for conversation, by suppressing some, and 
^mmunicating others ; whereas the other lets them all in- 
iifierentl} fly out in words. This sort of discretion, how- 
▼er, has no place in private conversation between intimate 
riends. On such occasions, the wisest men very often 
ilk like the weakest ; for indeed talking with a friend is 
othing else than thinking aloud. 

Tally h is therefore very justly exposed a precept, deliver- 
1 by son e ancient writers, That a man should live with his 
aemy in r-uch a iQanper, as niigfat leave him room to become 
is friend ; and with his friend, in such a manner, that, if ht 
BCfixne bi J enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt him. 
*he first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour to- 
iirds an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
rudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our bcha- 
Lour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- 
retlon : and would cut a man off from the greatest pleasures 
f life, which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
oaom fiiend. Besides that, when a friend is turned into 
n enemy, the world is just enough to accuse the per- 
idiousness of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the 
»erson who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all the 
urcumstonces of action; and is like an under-agent of Provi- 
lence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind of man, 
mt there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed 
/vfaich gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work 
n their proper times and places ; and turns them to the ad- 
vantage of the person who is possessed of them. Without it, 
earning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself 
ooks like weakness ; tne best parts only qualify a man to be 
nore sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice^ 

Discretion docs not only make a man the master of his own 
larts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out the ti- 
ents of those he converses with ; and knows how to apply 
hem to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
sommunities and divisions of men, wc may observe, that it 
s the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
»rave, who guides the conversation, and gives measures to 
lociety. A man with great talents, but void of discretion, 
B like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and Wind ; endued 
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wiU im Irresistible force, wblch, for wuut oi sight, is of M 
use \ • Lim. 

Ti 3ugli a mail has all otlier perfections, yet if he vanti 
discrt lion, ho will be of no great consequence in (n 
world : ou tho contrary, if he has tliis single talent in per 
fcctioi I* and but a common share of others, be maj do ' 
what 1. 3 pleases ui his particular station of life. 

Ai l1 e same time that I think discretion the most aseful ta* 
lent a r.ian can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of little, rac>|»q, pngtsueEOus niipdb. Piscre- 
tion poLits out tlie noblest ends to us ; apil pursu«:A the mpM 
Droper and laudable methods of obtaining thpin: cuniilng hai 
only private selfish aims ; and sticks at iiothiug vybicb vaij 
make th&ni succeed. Discretion Ivis huge oftfi cxtepdfid 
views ; and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole hori- 
zon ; cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the 
minutest objects which are near at hand, but in not able to dis- 
cern things at a distance. Discretion, the more it is di^^ 
covered, gives a greater authority to the person who posses 
scs it : cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, ani 
makes a man incapable of bringing about even thoM cventft 
•^vtiich he might have done, had he passed only for a plain 
man. Discretion is tho perfection of reason ; and a guiide tp, 
us in all the duties of Ufe : cunning is a kind of instinct, thtt 
only looks out af\er our immediate interest and H'olfanL 
Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good iiii> 
dorstandings : cunning is oflen to be met with in brutes them- 
selves; and in persons who aro but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and 
it may pass upon weak men, in the same manner as vivacitj 
i^ often misthkcn for wit, and gravity, for wisdom. 

Tho east of mind which is natural to a discreet man, makoi 
him look fonvard into fhturity, and consider what will be hu 
condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is at pre- 
sent. He knows that the misery or happiness which is re- 
served for him in another world, loses nothing of its reality b) 
being placed at so great a distance from him. Tho objecb 
do not appear iittlo to him because they arc remote. He 
considers, that those pleasures and pains whlci lie hid it 
eternity, approai h nearer to him every nioment ; and will In 
present with him in their full weight ahd measure, as much m 
those pains and ivleasures which he fjbels at this very instant 
For this reason, iie Is careful to secure to himself that whici 
is the proper hap^ incss of hi-^ nature^ and the ultimate 4esig)i 
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being, ttc carries his thoughts to the end of ever) 
; Olid considers the most distant, as well as the most 
liate efiects of it He supersedes every little prospect 
1 find. advantage which oQers itself here, if he does not 
cdBsistent wifii his vie\i(s of an hereafter. In a word, 
pen are full of immortolitv ; his schemes are large anfl 
M ; and his conduct suitable lo one who knows his tnio 
it, and how to puisoe it by proper mctiiods. adoisoit. 

SECTION T, 

On Ihe govemin^iit of our tJioughls. 

MULTITUDE of cases occur, ill which we arc no Icsa 

ntable for what we think, than for what we do. 

, first, when the introduction of any train of thouglit de- 

upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our 
ion towards such objects, awalcening such prissions, or 
;ing in such employments, as we know must give a pc- 
determination to our thoughts?. Next, when thoughts, 
atever accident they riiay have been originally suggcst- 
3 indulged itith deliberation and complacency. Though 
ind has been pttssire in their reception, and, therefore, 
t>m bkime ; yet, if it be active in tlieir continuance, the 
Hiconie^ lis own. They may have intruded at first, liko 
Im guests I but If when entered, they arc miidd welcome, 
ihiclly ent^rf<tin6di the case is the same as if they had 
invited ft'om the beginning. If we arc tlius accountable 
kl for thoughts either voluntarily introduced, or de- 
tely indulged, we are no less so, in the last place, for 

^vbich find admittance Into our hearts from supine 
jcnce, from total relaxation of attention, from al!o;viiig 
lagination to rove with entire license, " like the eyes ot 
ol, towards tho end of the earth." Our minds arc, in 
Jsii, fiirown open to folly and vanity. They arc proati« 
to cvorj' evil thmg which pleases to take possession. 
tonscquonccs must all be charged to our account ; and 
1 we pUv-td excuse from human iiilirniity. Hence it 
rs, that (he great objcci at which we are to aim in go- 
\g Oilr thoughts, 13, to take the most efFccluiil nieii- 
fof pyevenfing the introduction of such as are sinful ; 
M hastening their expulsion, if thoy shall have intro'* 

tbcniselvos without consent of the will. 
; when we descend into our breasts, and examine bow 
I have tUudied to keep this ol^jcct in vie'.v, ^vho can tf H> 
' oft he hath olieudcd V* In nc article of voAigiori c-> 
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morals are men moro culpably remiss, than in ihe un.-estrai 

cd indulgence they give to fiuicy ; and that too, tor He mr 

part, without remorse. Since the lime that reaso?i bogm 

exert her powers, thonght, during our waking hoiiis, fa 

been active in every breast, without a monicnt's snspentioft 

pause. The current oi' ideas has been always flowiii|>r. 1 

wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with pt^rpetrf 

motion. Let me ask, what lias been the fruit of this ince«i^ 

activity, ivith the greater part of mankind ? Of the injiuineii< 

bie hours that have been employed in thought, how few if 

marked with any permanent or useful effect ? Huw in.? 

have either passed a\i'ay in idle dreams, or have been <ibft 

doned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and n 

lignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires? Mi^ 

power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity which li 

hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to tbn 

a list of all the imaginations they have devised, and all Ik 

passions they have indulged in secret ; what a picture i 

men should I present to themselves ! What crunes wrJ 

they appear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which tu (liii 

most intimate companions they durst not reveal ! 

, Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innoceoir 

employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into a* 

travagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what thf 

would wish to attain, or choose to be, i/they could fraiM if 

Course of things according to their desire. Though such a 

ployments of fancy come not under the same description vi 

those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblameoble tb^ 

seldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occosio*; 

and the misapplication which they indicate of diose intil 

lectual powers that were given to us for much nobler j»ur 

poses, such romantic speculations lead us always intu tk 

neighboiuhood offorbidden regions. They place us on d» 

gerous ground. They are, for the most part, connected wid 

some one bad passion ; and they always nourish a giddy an 

frivolous turn of thought They unfit the mind for applyini 

with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquiescing in sole 

plans of conduct. From that ideal world in wbi^ it aUow 

itself to dwell, it returns to the conmierce of men, unbec 

and relaxed, sickly and tainted, aven::e to discharging th 

duties, and sometimes disaualified even for relishing tb 

Measures of ordinary life. blauu 
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SECTION VI. 

On the eviis tohich flow from tmresirained passion*. 

When man revolted from his Maker, his pascdons rebelled 
against himself; and, from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treat- 
log of this subject, two things may be assumed as principles : 
. first, that through the present weakness of the undcrstand- 
ing^ur passions are often directed towards improper ol>jects; 
and next, that even when their direction is just, and their ob- 
jects arc innocent, they perpetually tend to run into excess ; 
(hey always hurry us towards their grati6cation, with a blind 
and dangerous impclucsity. On these two points then turns 
the whole government of our passions: first, to ascertain the 
proper objects of their pursuit; and next, to restrain them in 
that pursuit, when tiicy would carry us beyond the bounds 
of reason. If there is any pnssion which intrudes itself un- 
!»ca3onabIy into our mind, which darkens and troubles our 
jud«5ment, or habitually discomposes our temper ; which un- 
fits us for ]\ropcrly discharging the duties, or disqualifies us 
for cheerfully enjoying tlie comforts of life, we may certain- 
ly conclude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant. The 
groat object wliich we eight to propose to ourselves is, to 
acquire a firm and steadfast mind, which the infatuation of 
passion shall not seduce, nor its violence shake ; which| 
.'cstiug Oil fixed principles, shall, in the midst of contending 
emotions, remai.n free, and master of itself ; able to listen 
calmly to the voice of conscience, and prepared to obey its 
lictalcs without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one of 
jhe highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments 
to show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, 
beyond doubt, tlie misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of so- 
ciety, and strews the path of life with so many miseries, as to 
rendei it indeed the vale of tears. All those great scenes of 
public calamity, which we behold with astonishment and hor- 
ror, have originated from the sor.rce of violent passions. Thost 
nave overspread the earth with bloodshed. These have point- 
e'3 tlie assassin's dagger, and filled the poisoned bowl. These, 
in every age, have funiisliod too copious materials for the ora- 
tor's pathetic declamation, and for the poet's tragical soog' 
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When from public life we descend to pri\'ate conduct 
though passion operates not there in so wide and desitf ucti\'« 
a sphere, we shall find its influence to be no less baneful. I 
need not mention the black and fierce passions, such as en\7, 
jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously noxious, 
and whose agitations are immediate misery. But take any oi -I 
the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to have unlimited J 
scope ; trace it throughout its course ; and we shall find that 
gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and troubles the 
peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, in its progress, 
it engages him in pursuits which are marked either with 
danger or with shame ; that, in the end, it wastes his for- 
tune, destroys his health, or debases his character ; and ag 
Savates all the miseries in which it has involved him, witb 
e* concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all tho 
stages of this iatal course, how many have heretofore run ? 
W^t multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with bliml 
and headlong steps ? claik. 

SECTION VII. 

On Ihe proper itate of our temper ^ xeith reaped to one another. 

It is evident, in the general, that if we consult either pub< 
lie welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this 
groat principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought 
to show itself in tho usual tenor of life. ] 

What, first, presents itself to be recommended, is a peace 
able temper ; a disposition averse to give oflence, and de^i I 
reus of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in so ^ 
ciety. This supposes yielding and condescending manners, 
unwillingness to contend with others about trifles, and, in con- 
tests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. Such 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It is the ba- 
sis of all order and happiness among mankind. The positive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane ci 
Bociehr. They seem destined to blast the small share of com- 
fort which nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot ^ 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break their own. 
The hurricane rages first in tlieir own bosom, before it is let 
forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, they 
ftre always tost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish, 

A peaceable tempei must be supported by a candid onoj of 
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a dispositicn to view the conduct of others with faimefli and 
impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
temper, which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
throws a black shade over every character. If we would 
be happy in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let 
us gaird against this malignant spirit. Let us study that 
charity *^ which thinketh no evil ;" that temper which, witb^ 
out degenerating into credulity, will dispose us to be just ^ 
and wfaich can allow us to observe an error, without imputing 
it as a dime. Thus we shall be kept free from that continuid 
irritation wluch imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast; 
and shall walk among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all (hat is re- 
quired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, 
and sympathising temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
ft is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
with ardour; and to all with whom he has intercourse, is gen- 
tle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such a 
disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envious tem- 
per, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, looks 
with an evil eye on the success of others, and with an un- 
natural satis^tion, feeds on their disappointments or mise- 
ries ! How little does he know of the true happiness of life, 
who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to out 
another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds ■• 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing ae 
tions of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These mmj 
seldom occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind 
in a good measure, precludes them. But, in the ordinaiy 
round of human affairs, many occasions daily present thenrn 
selves, of mitigating the vexations which others suffer ; of 
soothing their minds ; of aiding their interest ; of promoting 
Cheir che^rfiilnesfly or eaio. Such occasions may relate to the 
smaller incidents of life. But let us remember, that of small 
mcidents the system of human life is chiefly composed. The 
attentions which respect these, when suggested by real benig- 
nity of temper, are oflen more material to the happiness of 
tnose around us, than actions which carry the appearance 
of greater dignity and splendour. No wise or good man ought 
to account any rules of behaviour as below his regard, 
which tend to cement the great brotherhood of mankind ip 
eomfnrtflble union. 
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' " Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongi 
to domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample raoga 
It in very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too ofls 
think tlicmselvcs at liberty, to give unrestrained vent to the 
caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the con* 
trary, more than any where else, it concerns them to attend 
to the government of their heart ; to check what is vic'cnt in 
their tempers, and to soAcn what is harsh in their manners 
For there the temper is formed. There, the real oharactei 
displays itself. The forms of the world disguise men when 
abroad. But within his own family, every man is known to 
be what he truly is. — In all our intercourse then with others, 
particularly in that which is closest and most intimate, let us 
cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. 
This is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our 
holy religion seeks to form us. This was the tem|>er of 
Christ. This is the temper of heaven. 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the Holy Scripkires, 

Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, 
with full assurance of faith ? I glory in such bigotry. ] 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I conmUulate 
the man who is possessed of it : for, amidst all the vicissitudes 
snd calamities of the present state, that man enjoys an in- 
exhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is not in thii 
power of fortune to deprive him. 

There is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime afiections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and 

f>ersecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of ma^ 
evolence, as tho Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, 
but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is sublime, when it &*vakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art The Psalms are remarkable, be- 
yond all other writings, for their power of inspiring devout 
emotions. But it is not in this respect onlv, that they are 
sublime. Of the divine nature, they contain tne modt magni- 
ficent descriptions, that the soul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particular,' displays the 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating and preaerv- 
ing the world, and the various tribes of animals in it, with 
such majestic brevity and beauty, as it is vain to look or m 
01^ human comrjisitioxu 
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Such of the doctrines of the <rospel as are levei tohumoa 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the 
soundest morality. All the genius and leamingof the hcathea 
world; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, 
as are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, in- 
deed, with this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

Loses, discouQlenanc'd, aud like folly shows. BEATTJC. 

SECTION IX. 

Uejlections occasioned hij a revieto of the hlessinprs, pronoymmJi 
by Christ on his disciples, in his sennon on the inotmi. 

What abundant reason have we to thank God, that tJum 
liirge and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, ta 
ao particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 
one that " hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no 
man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us 
tix our minds in a posture of humble attention, tiiat we mav 
** receive the law from his mouth." 

lie opened it with blessings, repeated and most importtmt 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whonr. 
are we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek 
and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peace* 
ful and the pure ; those that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ; those that labour, but faint not, under persecu- 
tion ! Lord ! how different are thy maxims from those of the 
children of this world ! They call the proud happy ; and ad- 
mire the gay, the rich, the powerful, and the victorious. 
But let a vain world take its gaudy trifles, and dress up the 
Ibolish creatures that pursue tiiem. May our souls share 
in ihat happiness, which the Son of God came to recommend 
and to procure ! May we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may 
we be owned as his children ; enjoy his presence ; and in- 
herit his kingdom ! With these enjoyments, and these hopes, 
we will cheerfully welcome the lowest, or the most pain- 
ful circumstances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues, 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness ; this penitent sense of sin : tliis ardent desire afler right- 
eousness ; this compassion and purity; this peacefulness and 
fortitude of soul : and, in a word, this universal goodness 

N 2 
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^rbkh bacomes us, as we sustain the character of '* the jrfl 
•ftho earth," and '< the light of the worid." 

Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the cham- 
ter no bettert Is there not reason to exclaim with a god 
man in former times, <' Blessed Lord I either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians !" Oh, season our betrti 
jAore efiectiudly with thy grane ! Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps ! Then shall the flame brighten ; then ahall 
the ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multi- 
tudes be awakened and animated, by the lustre of it, " to 
glorify our Father in heaven." doddridgb 

SECTION X, 

SchemeM of life often illusoi'y. 

Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 
LeAoiir and prosperity. The favour of three successive califii 
had filled his house with gold and silver; and whenever he ap- 
peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The bright* 
ness of the fkune is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower.is 
passing away in its own odoviij. The vigour of Omar began 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength de- 
parted from his bands ; and agility from his feet Ho gave 
hack to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecj: 
and sought no otlier pleasure for the remains of life, than 
the converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cham- 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of 
experience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. 
Calcd, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every da} 
early, and retirf^d late. He was beautiful and eloquent: 
Omar admired his wh, and loved his docility. " Tell me," 
■aid Caled, *' thou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell roe 
how I may resemble Omar the prudent The arts by which 
thou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee no 
kM^r necessary or useful ; impart to mc the secret of thy 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom hai 
built thy fortune." 

'I Young man," said Omar, << it is of little use to form plana 
of life. IVbon I took my first survey of the world, in my 
twentieth ^ear, having considered the various conditions of 
mankind, m the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaniitt 
•gainst a cedar, which spread its branches over my hemSi 
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' Seventy ye^n aro allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing. Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
aiid ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoun;d ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind with images, which I 
shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulation.^ of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment ; and shall never more bo weary of myself. I will not, 
however, deviate too far from the beaten track of life ; Init 
will try what can be foimd in female delicacy. 1 will marry 
a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobcidc : wiili 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can in- 
vent. I will then rctu-o to a rural dwelling ; pass my days 
in ob.scurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on tlic 
bed of death. Through my life it shall be my settled rcsc»Iu- 
tion, that I will never depend upon the smile of pnnc<3.s ; tha' 
[ will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will 
ntivcr pant R>r public honours, nnr disturb my <{iiiet with 
the aflairs of state.' Such was my scheme of Jifo, whicii I 
impressed indelibly upon my memory." 

♦* The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted iVoin 
my design. I had no visible impediments without, nor nny 
ungovernable passions witliin. I regarded knowledge as the 
highest honour, and the ' most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, till I found 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left nothing 
behind them. I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; 
for why should I go abroad, while so much remained to bo 
learned at home 1 I immured myself for four years, and stu- 
died the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill reached 
the judges ; I was found able to speak upon doubtful ques- 
tions ; and was commanded to stand at the footstool of the 
caliC I was heard with attention ; I was consulted with con- 
fidence ; and the love of praise fhstened on my heart" 

" I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with rap- 
ture to the relation of travell&rs ; and resolved some time to 
ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty : 
but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
•hould be charged with ingratitude : but I still proposed to 
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travel, aiid Uiercfore would nut couriiii: mys^ulf by nrarriii^" 
" In my iiDicth year, I begun to suspect thut tlie tinlcol 
travelling was past ; and thought it beai to lay huld on Im 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge my sell' in domestic pi* 
sure.*?. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful u 
the HouricM, and wise as Zobcide. 1 incjuired and rejecled, y^^^- 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made 1 ^ 
me ashamed of wishing to marry. I hud now nothing left H^:^ 
but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a uuic, ^^ 
till disease forced me from public employment." • ^t? 

" Such was my scheme, and such has becH its i-onse-- kj'K 
f[uenco. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trilkil 1^ 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless decire of 1^ 
i^eeing ditierettt countries, 1 have always resided in the same |»b 
city ; with the highest expectation of connultinl fohcitv, I Ui 
have lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions ui w 
contemplative retirement, I am going to die within t!ie \\ull< i^ 
of Bagdat" dr. joiinson. • tt 

SECTION XL 'l 

The 2ilcasvrcs of virtuous sensibilUy. i 

The good cflects of true sensibility on goncnil virtue aisd ' 
nappiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its eirectoo 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it f^ivcs him access. If he is niaj*ter of riches 
or influence, it allbrds him the means of increasing his own 
enjoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the conifort^s 
of others. If he commands not these advanta<jes. yet all the 
comforts, which he sees in the possession of the deserving,be- 
conie in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they 
enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him, 
which the insensible can never know. The pro^'.sion of good- 
ness, which he beholds poured forth on tlie *mivcrse, ddatcs 
his heart with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around 
him are blest and happy. When he sees the labours of meii 
appearing to prosper, and views a country flourishing iii wealth 
and industry; when he beholds the spring coming forth in its 
beauty, and reviving the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn 
beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all its fruits ; he lifts his affections with gnititude to the 
great Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and jov. 

It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lavs 
•pen the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis- 
misses which abound in the world ; exposes U3 to frequeni 
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firoxD the participation which it communicates of the 
as well as of the joys of friendship. But lot it be 
dd, that the tender melancholy of sympathy, is ac- 
ed with a sensation, which tliey who feel it would 
lange for the gratifications of the scllish. When the 
strongly moved by any of the kind aflections, even 
, pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret at- 
eharm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a 
he midst of grief. Let it be farther considered, that 
sfs which sensibility introduces, are counterbalanced 
Mures which flow from tJ:e same source. Sensibility 
ens in general the human powers, and is connected 
jeuteness in all our feelings. If it makes us more 
to some painful sensations, in return, it renders the 
iii|^ ones more vivid and animated. The selfish man lan- 
les in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are confin- 
I w^t affects his own interest, lie is obliged to repea' 
same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the 
i iftf virtuous sensibility moves in a \vider sphere of fe- 
,y. His powers are much more frequently called forth 
I occupations of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions 
m. to him of indulging his favourite taste, by conveying 
isiaction to others. Ollen it is in his power, in one way 
other, to sooth the afHicted heart, to carry some consoli^ 
'II into the house of wo. In the scenes of ordinary life, 
-die domestic and social intercourse of men, the cordiality 
his affection cheers and gladdens him. Every a})pearance, 
ery description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by hitn« 
rery native expression of kindness and affection among 
tiers, is felt by liiin, even though ho be not the object of it. 
a circle of friends enjoying one another, he is ixs h:ip{)y 
the happiest. In a word, he lives in a different sort of 
irid, from what the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a 
w sense that enables him to behohl objects which the sel- 
h cannot see. At the same time, his enjoyments arc not 
that kind which remain merely on the sutface of the mind. 
ley ))enetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, thej 
liiie and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affec 
n, they add the dignified consciousness of virtue. — Chif 
su of men ! men formed by nature to live and to fuel i 
9tfareD ! how long will ye continue to estrange yourselvi 
»m one another by competitions and jealousies, wh* 
cordial imion ye mi^ht be so much more blest ? He 
\g will y« seek your iiappiness in selfish grati/icatic 
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alono, neglecting (hoso purer and better seurccs of joj, 
v.liich Qow Iruui the axllectioii^ and the heart? num. 

SKCTION XII. 
Oh th e trvc Jufmnir of majK 

TiiK proper honour of man arises not from sonic of thoa 
sp!eii(hii actions and a!}ilitio.s, which excite high admiraiiui 
( iisna^To and prowess, miUtary renown, signal victones am 
ruiiqiicstH, may render tlie name of a man timiouSi uith^l 
rendering liis chanicter truly honourable. To maiiyUu* 
men, to ni:uiy heroes renowned in story, we look up with woi 
dt*r. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are sunj 
'J'h'.'y stand as on an eminence ahovc the rest of maukioiL 
Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort, belbi 
which wo bow with inward esteem and resjiect. Soincthifl| 
more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering am 
and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the warrior must I 
ail times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears of th 
widow and the orphan. Jjut if tliey have been stained hyi* 
pine and inhumanity ; if sordid avarice has marked liis cb 
racter ; or low and gross sensuality has degraded his life; tb 
great hero sinks into a little man. '\> hat, at a distance, ora | 
u superiicial view, we admired, becomes mean, perliaps o& 
ous, when we examine it more closely. It is like the Cvlc* 
8al statue, whose immense size struck the t[)C( tutor afurol 
with astonishment ; but when nearly viewed, it appears di* 
proportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
roputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from there- 
•iiicd politics of tlic statesman ; or tlie literary eflovts of gcniu : 
and erudition. Tliese bestow, and within cenain bound-i * 
oiight to bestow, eminence and distinction on men." Thi?j 
discover talents which in themselves are shining ; and wbiii ' 
become highly valuable, when employed in advanciD<^ tiie 
pood of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to (anw. 
Hut a distinction is to be made between fiune and true hO" 
nour. The statesman, lie orator, or the poet, may be fiunous; 
while yrt the man himse'f is far from being honoured. Wc 
envy his abiliti(;s. We Aish to rival them- But we would 
not choose to be classed with liim who (wssesses them. In- 
stances of this sort are too often found in every record d 
ancient or mod'^rn history 

Fron. all tliu it fiiUows tl aL in order to diaceru when*. o»Aa!'i 
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Lo honour lies, wo must look, not to any adventitious cir- 
instauce of fortune ; not to any single sparkling (juality ; 
1 to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles Uini, ai 
oh, to rank high among that cla^ of beings to wiiich he 
> longs ; in a word, we must looklp the mind and the souL 
mind su[K;rior to fear, to scllish mtorcst and corruption ; a 
ind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
srity; the same in prosperity and adversity; which no 
-ibc can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by plciLsuro 
Lcltcd into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejuction : 
jch is the mind which forms the distinction and eniiiicnce of 
lan. — One, who iano situation of life, is either ashamed oi 
fraid of discharging his duty, and acthig his proper piirt 
'i\h firmness and constancy ; true to tlie God whom he wor- 
hips, and true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; 
idl of affcction^o his brethren of mimkind ; faithful to his 
riends, generous to his enemies, warm with compassion to 
lie unfortunate ; self-denying to little private interests and 
Icasuros, but zealous for public interest and happiness ; 
iiagnanimous, without being proud ; humble, without being 
lean ; just, witliout being harsh ; simple in his manners, 
tit manly in his feelings ; on whose words we can entirely 
3ly ; whose countenance never deceives us ; whose pro- 
issions of kindness are the efULsions of his heart ; one, in 
Qe, whom, independent of any view3 of advantage, wo 
Quid choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, and 
>uld love as a brotlier — this is the man, whom in our heart, 
>ove all others, we do, we must honour. blair. 

SECTION xni. 

T7ic injluence of devoiion on the hc^pincss of life. 

WhaI2VER promotes and strengthens virtue, wluitcvcr 
ilms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness, 
•ovotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree, ll 
spires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity; weak- 
13. the painful, and cheriaihes the pleasing emotions ; and, 
f these means, carries on the life of a pious man in a 
nooth and placid tenor. 

Besides exerting this habitual infiueaie on the mind, de- 
jtion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are 
itire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they 
jculiarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves us ; 
id to adversity, when it hectics our f(»e. These arc iho 
ro seasons, for which every mse man would moat wish to 
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provide some hiddou store of comforf. For k t hiiDli0]ilMTlMa 
in the most favounible situation which the humun 8titeif4|ih,sre 
iiiitSy the world con neither always amuse hinii noralmmr,!! 
shield him from distrcs^ There will be many hoona tihg 
vacuity, and many of dcj«ion, in his life. If he be a stmn niorv 
to God, and to devotion, ^ow dreary w ill the gloom of Ml !^j(ii 
tude ollcn prove ! With what oppressive weight will ncloMl i^io 
disappointment, or old age ; fall upon his spirits. Bitd||ii{] 
those pensive periods, the pious man has relief prcpMH ||||1( 
From the tiresome rcpitition of the common vanities of ii(e,| 
(H* from the painful corrosion of its cares and sorroirs, ^1 
tion transports him into a new region ; and surroimdi m \ i 
thorc with such objects, as arc the most fitted to cheei tn • 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wonudsofliil ^^ 
lioart. If the world has been empty and delusive, it glotldcvl ^ 
liim with the prospect of a higher and bottcr4rdcr of tbin^l j^ 
about to arise. If men have been ungratcu«i and ba^ il ^ 
displays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Behigl |^ 
wIki, though every other friend fail, will never forsake hi»| j, 
Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, tliat thetfil ^ 
greatest sources of inward jo}', are, tlie exercise of lonlr 
directed towards a deserving object, and the c:!Ccrci5CofhDp«| , 
terminating on some high and assured htqipiness. BoAl 
these are supplied by devotion ; and tlierefore we hare W I 
n^ason to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the heaM I 
of good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 1 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many » | 
spccls, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. Tbey 
are pleasures which belong to the highest powers and besta^ 
factions of the soul ; whereas tlie gratifications of sense rcsidf 
in the lowest rcgion^f our nature. To the latter, the soul 
sloops below its native dignity. The former, raise it above 
itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, often a mortiff- 
ing, rememberance behind them. The foimer, are reviewed 
with applause and delight. The pleasures of sense resem1)to 
a foaming torrent, which, afler a disorderly course, speclilf 
runs out, and leaves an empty and ofTensive channel. But du 
pleasures of devotion resemble the equable current of a pure 
river, which enlivens the fields through which it passes, am 
diffuses verdure and fertility along its banks. To thee, C 
Devotion ! we owe tlie highest improvement of our nature 
and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the suppoi 
of our Turtue, and tlie rest of our souls, in this turbulent worid 
Thou composest the thought^ Thou calmest the pasaioni 
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leart. Thy communicntionBt and thihe 
:o the loYV, no less than tu the high ; to tlie 
the rich. In thy presence, worldly dis- 
I under thy Influence, worldly sorrows 
on art the balm of the wounded mind, 
rer open to the miserable ; inaccessible 
eons and impure. Thou beginnest on 
r heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels 
eternally rejoice. blaib. 

SECTION XIV. 
nrestrial worlds comparaiively considered, 

1 on its surface, the earth is by far the 
hat our eyes can any where behold: it is 
*dure, distinfi^uished by trees, and adorned 
utiful decorations; whereas, to aspecto* 
'the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
nd no larger than a spot. To beings who 
' distances, it entirely disappears. That 
ately the morning and the evening star, 
orbit she rides foremost in the procession 
r ushers in and anticipates the dawn,) is 
This planet, and the four others that so 
;ir mystic dance, are in themselves dark 
y by reflection; haveflelds, and seas, and 
ire furnished with all accomodations for 
nd are supposed to be the abodes of in- 
ch, together with our earthly habitation, 
t grand dispenser of Divine munificence, 
r light from the diftribution of his raySt 
ifort from his benign agency. 
3ems to perform its daily stages through 
pect fixed and immoveable : it is the 
about which the globe we inhabit, and 
orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
y smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
\n this whole earth, on which so many 
and such vast oceans roll. A Hue ez*^ 
ide through the centre of that respleod- 
ire more than eight hundred Uiousand 
d to go round its circumference, would 
ill ions. Were its solid contents to be 
t wouJd overwhelm our understanding. 
Ihe powfir oflangucose to express. Am 
O 
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irc Mbirilcd at the^e reporU of |)hilosophy ! Are we ready to 
cry out in n tran.-^porl o^8urp^i^c, *' How mighty is the Being 
w)i6 kiiuIliMi >o proili!>;ioiis a lire; and keepd alive. from ageto 
ago, so enormous a mass of tlainc T' let us attend our pbilft* 
sophical pitdes, and we shall be brought acquainted witk 
speculations more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun with all its attendant }»lanets, is but a very little 
part of the grand marliineofthc universe: every star, though 
in appearance no bigu;cr than the diamond that glitters uponi 
Iady*s ring, is really a Viist globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no loss spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, but 
the centre of a magniiicent system ; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated ijy its bearas, and revolving round its attractive in 
fluence, all wiiich are lost to our sight in unmeasurable wilds 
of ether. That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and 
•carci ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and 
tnconc«^ivahle distance, immense and inconceivable indeed 
It is, siiice a ball, shot from the loaded cannon, and flying 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate 
almost seven hundred thousand years, before % could reacli . 
the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. t 

While beholdingthis vast expanse, 1 learn my own extreme 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all 
terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostentatious 
scenes, compared with this as to n is bing grand furniture of the 
skies? What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the map 
ofthe universe? It is observed by a very judicious writer, that 
if the sun himself, which enlightens tlii« part ofthe creation, 
were extinguished, a»id all the hostofplanetiiry worIds,whicb 
move about him, were aimiliilated, they would not be missed 
l»y an eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any 
more than a grain of sand ujiorutbe sea-shore. The tulkol 
which they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so 
exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that theirla«i 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God'j 
works. If then, not our globe ovAy, but this whole system, be 
80 very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? What 
are a few lordships, or the so nmch admired patrimonies oi 
those who are styled wealthy ? When 1 measure them with 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated di- 
mensions: but when 1 take the universe for my standard, lioM 
•canty is their size ! how contemptible their figure ! Thej 
fhrlnk into pompous nothings. addieom 
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SECTION XV. 
On Uieposcer of custom, and the uses to which it may he applUtl. 

There is not a common :;aying, wliich h:is a better turn of 
sense in it, than what ue often hear in the moutlis of the 
vulgar, that "Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able 
to torm the man anew; and give him inclinations and capa- 
cities altogether different from those he was born with. A 
fierson who is addicted to play or g-aming, though he took but 
little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retir- 
ed or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is con- 
versant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
for relishing that to which he has been for some time disused 
Naj, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is un- 
able to pass away his time witliout it; not to mention how our 
delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and im- 
proves, in proportion to the application which we bestow up- 
on it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at length 
iin entertainment. Our employments are changed into diver- 
sions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to; and is drawn with rcluctancy from those paths in which 
it h:is been used to walk. 

If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, 
I would havf; no nmn discouraged with that kind of life, or 
series of action, in which tlie choice ofotliers, or his own ne- 
cessities, may have engjigcd him. It may perhaps be very dis 
agreeable to him, at first; butuseandap])lication will certain- 
ly render it not only less painful, but pleasingandsati^sfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pytlui^orjis is said to have given to 
his disciples, and which That philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I . have enlarged uj)on : "Pitch upon 
that course of life which is the most excellent, and custom 
will rendei it the most delightful." Men, wlioso circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their own way of life, are 
mexcusable if they do not pursue that \\ hich their judgment 
tells them is the most laudable. The voice of reason is more 
(o be regarded, than the bent of any juesenl inclination : " 
fince, by the rule above mentioned, Inclination will at length 
come over lo reason, though wo can never force reason to 
comply with inclination 
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In the third place, this observattun may leach the most 
fcnsiial and irreliij^tous man, to overlook those hardships and 
dillicullies, ivliich aro apt to iiiscourage him from the prose 
cution of a virtuous life. **The g^ Ij«,*' said Hesiod, " have 
placed labour before virtue; the way to her is at (irst rough 
and didicult, but grows more smooth and e^isy the fiirther we 
advance in it.'* The man who proceeds in it with steadinesa 
and resohition, ivili, in a little time, lind that '*her ways are 
ways of pleasantnes!*, and that all lier paths are peace." 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, that 
the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to whicli 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of 
heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure , 
from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; 
and from the prospect of a happy immorbdity. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most inno- 
cent diversions and entertiiinments; since the mind may in- 
sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by 
degrees, exchange that pleiisure which it takes in the per- 
formance of its duty, for delights of a much inferior and an 
unprofitable natare. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable pro- 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions 
to which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely neces- 
sary it is for us to g-aiu habits of virtue in this life, if we 
would enjoy the pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we 
call heaven, will not be capable of affecting those minds 
which are not thus qualified for it: we must, in this world, 
gain a relish for truth and virtue, if we would be able to taste 
that knowledge and perfection, whibh are to make us happ^ 
in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and (loai'ish in the soul to all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its ])res3nt state of probation. 
In short) heaven is not to be looked upon only as the re* 
w&rd, but as the natural effect of a religious life* adoison 

SECTION XVI. 

TTie pleasureB resulting from a proper use of our faculties, 

Happy that man, who, unoml>arrassod by vulgar cares 

msister of himself, his time, and fortune, spends his time in 

mukins himself wiser; and his fortune u making others (and 
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lerefore himself) happier : who, as the will and under 
sanding are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks 
icnself not complete, till his understanding is beautified witli 
:ie valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en 
iched with every virtue; who has furnished himself with all 
he advantages to relish solitude and enliven conversation ; 
^ho when serious, is not sullen ; and when cheerful, not in- 
iiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is, not to be admired for a 
idse glare of greatness, but u 6e beloved for the gentle and 
lober lustre of his wisdom ??d goodness. The greatest min- 
ster of state has not more business to do, in a public capaci 
;y, than he, and indeed every other man, may find in the re- 
ared and still scenes of life. Even in his private walks, every 
Lhing that is visible convinces him there is present a Bcingin- 
v^isible. Aided by natural philosophy, he reads plain legible 
traces of the Divinity in every thing he meets : he sees the 
Deity in every tree, as i^ell as Moses did in the burning bush> 
lihough not in so glaring a manner : and when he sees him, 
!»«*- adores him with the tribute of a grateful heart, seed. 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of candour. 
True candour is altogether different from that guarded, in«» 
^tiGTensive langa^ge, and that studied openness of behaviour, 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world., 
kniling, very oAen, is the aspect, and smooth are the words, 
if those who inwardly are the most ready to think evil of 
>thers. That candour which is a Christian virtue, consists, 
lot in fsurness of speech, but in f;urness of heart. It may 
want the blandishment of external courtesy, but supplies its 
place with, a humane and generous liberalitv of sentiment. 
}ts manners are unaffected, and its professiot*: cordial. Ex- 
empt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
L mind, it is no less removed, on the other, O'om tliat easy cre- 
el ulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. It is 
|H \rfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the world 
anc \ with due attention to our own safety. In that various in- 
ter course, which we are obliged to carry on with persons of 
ev< :ry different character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is a 
ne< :essary guard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds of 
pn adent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There is a 
pr Dper mean between undistinguished credulity, and univer- 
sal jealousy, which a sound understanding discerns and 
w| lich the man of candrv f»tudie# to pre*c:vt 

2 — • ^ 
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He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every human character. He expect! 
none to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. In the midst d 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of pergonal resentment, he can be just to tlie merit of an ene- 
my. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the ccnsori* 
ous, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. As long as an action can 
be ascribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark of sa- 
gacity to impute it always to the worst. Where there is just 
ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment undecided; and, du- 
ring the period of suspense, leans to the most charitable con- 
strtiction which an action can bear. When he must condemn, 
he condemns with regret ; and without those aggravations 
which the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens 
calmly to the apology of the offender, and readily admits eveiy 
) extenuating circumstance, which equity can suggest. How 
^ much soever he may blame the principles of any sect or pa 
ty, he never confounds, under one general censure, all wlz« 
belong to that party or sect. He charges them not with such 
consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow*. 
From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the subversion ol 
all sound principles ; nor from one bad action, conclude that 
all regard to conscience is overthrown. When he '' beholdf 
the mote in his brother's eye," he remembers *' the beamio 
his own." He commiserates human frailty ; and judges cf 
others according to the principles, by which he would think 
it reasonable that they should judge of him. In a word, he 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity and 
good nature ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which 
jealousy and party-spirit throw over all characters, blais. 

SECTION XVIII. 

On the imperfection of thai happiness which rests solely og ' 

worldly pleasures. 
The vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might bi 
embellished with the pomp of much description. But 1 
shall studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out • 
threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial ob- 
server cannot but admit ; disappointment in pursuit, di8IG&» 
'is&ction in enjoymenti uncertainty in posscissioA* 
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First, disappointment in pursuit. When W6 look around 
^8 on the world, we everywhere behold a busy multitude, in- 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desires have su^ested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of 
industry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dex- 
terity of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In compaiison 
of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is the num- 
ber of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man who will 
declare, that in every point he has completed his plan, and 
attained his utmost wish ? No extent of human abilities has 
been able to discover a path which, in any line of life, leads un- 
erringly to success. " The race is notalwaj's to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding." 
We may form our plans witli the most profound sagacity, and 
with the most vigilant caution may guard against dangers on 
ever}' side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes «icross, 
which baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortuno 
would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall 
of ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk 
of mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from^ifar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion from events so much above them. But, <'das ! when wc 
4iesccnd into the regions of private life, we find disappoint- 
ment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. Neither the 
tnoderation of our views, nor the justice of our pretensions, 
can ensure success. But " time and chance happen to all." 
Against the stream of events, both the worthy and the unde- 
serving are obliged to struggle ; and both arc frequently 
overborne alike by the current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatifoction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject. 
This is the severest of all mortificaitions ; after having been 
successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. 
Vet this is found to be an evil still more general than the for- 
mer. Some may be so fort mate as to attain what they have 
pursued ; but none are rendered completely happy by what 
they have attained. Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet 
successful hope is only imperfect bliss. Look through all the 
ranks of mankind. Examine the condition, of those who ap- 
pear most prosperous \ and you will find that they are never 
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just what ihcy desire to be. If retired, they hms^ish 

tion ; if busy, they compUiin of fatigue. If in middle lil 

arc impatient for distinction ; if in high stitiong, they 

ter freedom and ease. Something is stilt wanting 

plenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to a 

Together with every wish that is gratified, a new i 

arises. One void opens in the heart as another is filb 

wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the e 

tion of wh<it they have not, than the enjoyment of wl 

have, which occupies and interests the most succes; 

This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, 

partly from the nature of our enjoyments themseU 

partly from circumstances which corrupt them. No 

enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and powc 

immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a distance with s 

colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The ca 

of passion bestows upon them, at tirst, a brisk and liv 

ish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiar 

k fiomctimcs to pass from satiety into disgust. Happ^ 

tlic poor man think himself, if he could enter on all t 

sures of the rich ; and happy for a short time he mi 

but before t)e had long contemplated and admired h 

his possessions would seem to lessen, and his care 

grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature ofour pleasure.?, the 
ing circumstances which never fail to corrupt them 
such ius they are, they are at no time possessed unmis 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy, 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, th( 
fnan groans in private under his own burden. Some ^ 
cKsquiets, sooic passion corrodes him ; some distress 
felt or feared, gnaws like a worm, the root of hia 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the pro* 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happin^ 
tends lo destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. I 
the loo«-e and the violent passions. It engenders 
habits 4 and taints the mind with false delicacy, whic 
it feel a Ihousand unreal evils. 

But put the case in the most favourable light. L 
from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit 
ccitfulness in enjoyment; suppose them to be fully atl 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to b( 
cred the Ynnil^ of uncertain possession and short d 
Wex« there in worldly things any fixed point of 
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^lich ^9C could gain, the mind would tiicn have some l)ii£is 
I which to rest. But our condition is such, that o.vory thing 
avers and totters around us. *' Bo:ist not thyself of to-mor- 
^w ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." It 
•' much if, during its course, tliou heare:jt not of somewhat io 
Ljsqu^et or alarm thee. For life never procee<ls long in a uni- 
^rm train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
*he seeds of idteration arc every where sown ; and the sun- 
liioe of prosperity commonly accolenites their growth. If 
\iT enjo^unents are numerous, we lie more open on diifcront 
Mdestobc wounded. If we have possessed them loni;. we 
fcave greater cause to dread an approaching change. l>\ slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
"equires no preparation to bring it forward. The cdiiice 
*vhich it cost much time cind labour to erect, one in:ui:rpicious 
^vent, one sadden blow, can level witli the dust. Even sup- 
^sing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, human 
•>lis3 must still be transitory ; for man changes of himself. 
^0 course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
>ur youth, loses its charm in maturer iige. As years advance, 
^ur powers are blunted, and ourpleiisurable feelings decline. 
^he silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
U at length the period comes, when all must be swept away. 
^he prospect of this termination of our labours and pursuits, 
» sutlicient to mark our state with vanity. " Our days are a 
und^s breadth, and our age is Jis nothing." Within that 
Itle space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd it 
'ith toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ict great designs, entertain higli hopes, and then leave 
ur plans unfinished, and sink into oiilivion. 

This much let it suflice to have said concerning the vanity 
f the world. That too much has not been said, mu.-st appear 
o every one who considers how generally mankind ieau to 
lie opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment to tlic 
present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, ana 
* pierce themselves through with many sorrows.'' blaih. 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoyments of human life. 

It must be admitted, that unmixed and complete happiness 
suhknown on earth. No regiilationof coiuhict can altogether 
prevent passions from diUurbin^j our peace, aiidmij-rorumes 
from woundini; our hear* . Hut at\er this coiice^^iou is made, 
k^ill it follow that there .s uoolycct uu eurtU whi.-h dcicrvcs 
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The author of" ihc Plurality of Worlds," draws a ng 
fi;o«)il Hru;iimcnt from thi* ooirii.lenilion, for the peopling of 
cvrry i»l;inct ; ;« indcojl it seems very probable, from the 
anrJo;^}' of reason, thai if no part of m-itler, with which is 
arc arqiiainlcd, lies waste and useless, those great bodi«P » 
wliich arc at rf^ich a distance from !i«, are not desert anj) « 
unpeopled ; but rather, that they are furnished with beii^ 
adapted to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are «• 
dowod with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away apoB 
dead mutter, any farther than as it is subservient to beiogi 
which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly iWi 
fmd, from the bodies which lie under our observation, fWj ^ 
matter is only made as the basis and support of animab;] f-- 
and that there is no more of the one than what is neccsflaijj «;• 
for the existence of the other. 

Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, thatrf 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon e very degre« 
of perceptive being. As this is a specuhition, which 1| i^- f 
have oAen pursued with great pleasure to myself, I «lJ| f ■■ 
enlarge farther upon it, by considering that part of tlil| '«*^'' 
scide of beings, wh^ph comes withiu our knowledge. 

There are s:cme living creiUu res, which are raised butjoil 
above dcail matter. To mention only that species ofsheB- 
tish, which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to } tt 
the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being 
severed from the place where it grew. There arc many ofliei 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad* 
ditionid one of hearing; othei-s of smell ; and others, of sight 
It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of spe- 
cies, before a creature is formed, that is complete in all itf 
senses : and even among these, there is such a different de* 
gree of perfection, in the sense which one animal enjoys be 
yond what appears in another, that though the sense in differ 
ent animals is distinguished by the same common denomina 
tion, it seems almost of a difl'erent nature. If, after this, w« 
look into the several inward perfections of cunning and saga 
city, or what we generally call instinct, we lind them rising 
after the same manner, imperceptibly one above another; an 
receiving additional im])rovements, according to the specie 
in which thry arc implanted. This progress in nature is « 
very gradual, that the most perlcct of an inferior specie 
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comes very near to the most imperfect of thai which ia im- 

mc(Kately above k, 
Z^^ % ^ f^^ exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
- "cing, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 

^_ ~ as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little maL- 

• - ter, at least what falls within our knov.ledge, that docs not 

*^<irni with life. Nor is iiis goodness less seen in the diver- 
^^J» than in the multitude of living creatures. I lad he made 

^'^ but one species of animals, none of the rest would have en- 
^oyed the happiness of existence: he has therefore, sped/ted, 

:-!..? !? ^"^ creation, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 

-' - -^ he whole ch:ism of nature, from a plant to a man, is fdled 

• ^ "P with divers kinds of creatures, rising: one after another. 
" — *^y an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions and 
* ... 2f V*^^*ons from one species to another, arc almost inscniible. 
•fi^ I intermediate space is so well husbanded and managed, 
"*.- "lat there is scarcely a degree of pei'teption, which does 
rv" '^^t tippear in some one part of the world of life, is the 

foodness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more mcini- 

fested in this his proceeding ? 
There is a consequejjce, besides those I have already 

^Dentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
*ioregomg considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
tegular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of 
I'eason, suppose, that it still proceeds graflually through 
.those beings which are of a superior nature to him ; since 
(here is infinitely greater space and room for different de- 
grees of perfection, between the Su])remc Being and man, 
than between man and the most despicable insect. 

In this great system of being, there is no creature so won- 
derful in its nature, and which so much dn:;crvcs our particu- 
lar attention, as man; who fills up the middle spncc between 
the animal and the intellectual naturo, the visible and the in- 
visible world ; and who is tliat link in the chain of being, 
which fonns the connexion between both. So that he who, 
in one respect, is associated with aiuccls and :irchnn<;cls, and 
may look upon a being of infinite }>criection as his father, and 
the highest order of sj)ints as his brethren, may, in another 
respect, say to *' corruption, thou art my fatlicr, and to the 
♦r^'nn, thou art my mother and my sister." apdison 

SECTION XXI 
Trust in the care of Providence recommencftvc. 
Ma5> coMidered in himself, is a very ^^H^\<iss, und a very 

^ i 
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wretclieil b<?ing. I'e is* s»iI>jeot every moment to lhegreal« 
est calamities ami ml.. fortunes. lie i^ beset witli d:iu^ 
on all !ii(ie.s ; and miiy become unbai>py by numberless casi 
alities, wliicb he could not foresee, nor have prevented L 
he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obni>xious to so many.ic 
cidenLs, that we are .under tlie care of oxk who directs con 
tinjrencics, and has in his bauds the man.-i<^-emcnt of every 
thing that is capable of annoyin:^ or oflcndiiig ns; who knows 
the assi^^tance we stand in need of. and is alvvay:i ready to 
be«tow it on tliosc who ask it of him. 

The natural homago, which such a crc:ilure owes to so in- 
tinitely wise and good a Heing, is a firm reliance on him lor 
the hiessings ami conveniences of life; atid an habitual tru?l 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers wml diilkul- 
ties as may befall us. 

The man who alvva^'s lives in tl/n dis{JO-?ition ofmind, luts 
not the same d:irk and melanrholv viewj* of human nature, 
as he who considers himself abstractedly fronitliis relation Ic 
the Supreme Doing. At the c-ume time that he rellects upou 
his own weakness and itnpertrction, he ccur.forts himself wffli 
the contemplation of those divine uttributes, which are oin- 
I'lovrd for his safe! V, and his v.elfare. i 1*» tiiid.s h\< want ol 
f.M-esii^ht ma«!e up, hy tlie omniscience (d i.im v»ho is hissuj'- 
port. Me is not sensildo of l:i-5 own want of stnjn^rth, when 
he knoAVS thathis iielper is ahnii^hty. In short, the person 
who has a lirm trust in tlie Supreme Heini, is powerful iaiiii 
power, wise b}' his wisdom, happy by his h i]>piu(!ss. Jle r(;;ip 
ihe b<»nefit of every divine jitlrihulc ; and loses bis own in 
"suniciency in the i'ulncss of infmite perfi'clion. To m-dic oiji 
lives more vw^y to us, we are comLuamled to put our tra^tiii 
him. who is tlms able to relieve and surcour us; the l.)i\i:ie 
<ioodness haviu'j-made sucha reli:Mice aduf v.ii«>twichsi:indiu:; 
we should have been miserable, had it beon forbidden us. 

Among several motives, which mii^lit !)c made usti of lo 
rccoiniiicnd this duty to us, I shall oidy t:i!i.c notice of those 
th:!l follow. 

Th(i llrst and strongest is, that we are promiic-u, he uil 
not fail those who jiut their trust in him. 

Hut without <:onsid«.i lug the supernatural blessing, whicl 
accompanies Ibis (hi(v, we Jiiav observe, thatit J)us a natUMi 
i«*ndcn.y to its ou n reward ; or, in other wOrds, that thi 
rirm trust and coniidence in the great Disposer of all thiogt 
contribute very much to the getting clear of any afiHctioi 
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©r to the bearing of It manfully. A person wlio lullirvr* he 
has his succour at hand, and that he act<a in the sii^ht of hi^ 
Iriend, often exert;* himself hevoml his ahililies ; and docs 
M'onders, that are not to he matched hy one \vh(» is not aninia- 
led with such a conlidence of j«ncce?ft. Tru.>?t in the iis-isi;i!ire 
of an Almighty Bein'r, naturally |»rofiuc(;H imtieiict.', hope, 
c.heerfulnesp, and all other dispositions of mind, ulii'-h al- 
leviate those calamities that wc are not ahlc to remove 

The practice of this virtue administers great comforttn the 
nimd of man, in times of poverty and afiliction ; l)iit most o( 
nil, in the hour of death. When ilie soul is hovoriii":, in the 
last moments of its separation ; vvheti it is just cnteriiin; on 
another state of existence, to converse witli scenes, and ob- 
iect«, and companions, that are altojijether new ; what can 
support her under such tremhUn2;sorthon«;ht, such Aiar, such 
anxiety, such apprehensions, but the casting of ail her cares 
npon HIM, who first gave Ijer being; who has conducted her 
through one stage of it ; and who will be always present, to 
gaide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

/.POISON. 

SECTION XXII. 
Piety and graiUudc enliven prosperity. 

m 

Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high tle- 
l^e, to enliven prosperity. Gr.ititude is a pleasing oinotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the kindnes-* of another, 
g;\addens the heart, warms it with reciprocal afioction, and 
gives to any possession which is agreeable* in itself, ailouble 
relish, from ils being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred 
by men, 1 acknowledge, m ly prove burdensome. For human 
virtue is never perfect; and sometini'^sunrejLsoniblo o\'])ecta- 
lions on the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of de- 
pendence on the other,corrode in secret theplc.isure? of i)ene- 
fits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds of 
jealous}'. But nothing of this kind can atlect the intercourse 
of gratitude with Heaven, Its favours are wholly disinter- 
ested; and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, 
a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, wlio aims 
at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and 
ivho desires no return from them, but a devout and thankful 
heart. While others can. trace their prosperity to no higher 
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office; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
gjirb, and utensii^ ofhusbamlry, for the reg;il robe and seep I 
trc. At the same time, they admonished him, when he shouU^I 
he seated on the tlinme, and have a nation in his power, not*; 
to forget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

All this, at the iirst, appeared: to Abdolonymus as an illasioD 
of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. Herequested 
thorn not to trouble him farther with their impertinent jests; 
and to find some other way of amusing themselves, which 
might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obscure 
habitation. — At length, however, they convinced him, that 
they were serious in their proposal, and prevailed upon him 
to accept the reg;d oflice, and accompany them to the palace. 

No sooner w;is he in possession of tFie government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies; who wliispered their 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
Fent fjr; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
h:ul borne his poverty. *'\Vould to Heaven," replied Abdo- . 
lonj'muf?, "that I may be able to be.ir m}*^ crown with equal ] 
moderation: for when 1 possessed little, 1 wanted nothing, 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desired." From this j 
answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom, that 
he contirmcd the choice which had been made; and annexed 
a neighbouring province to the government of Sido^. * 

QUINTUS CURTirS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech of Fabricius, a Roman ambassador, to king Pyrr- 
hus who attempted to bribe him to his interests, by the offer of 
a great swn of money. 

With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, be<^n just- 
ly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of butmeao 
appearance, and a little spot of ground; from which. ^J^y'mj 
own labour, 1 draw my support. But if, by any mean*- thou 
hast been persuadiid to thiik that this poverty renders ^e of 
less conscquej»«e in my ovn country, or in any degree ui^Wip- 
py, thou art s^^eatly deceived. I have no reason to comp.if«» 
of fortunft '''^^ supphcs me with all that natare requires; nuA 
if 1 5 j:?JjJout superfluities, I am also free from the desire ef 
♦C ., ^^^^^: ^ confess I should be more able to succour 

' ^e necessitous, the only advantage for which the weolthyare 
^Jwr'^'^f/Jj"' !°^ ■•'"y possessions are. I^can still con- 
tobute8omethingtothe||a)portofthe8tate.aiidtheas8istanai 
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of ft y friends. With respect to honours, my country places me^ 
po% :• as I am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome know9 
no f;']alifications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies of 
religion ; she intrusts me with thecommand of her armies : she 
confides to my care the most important negociations. My 
poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of my coun- 
sels in the senate. The Roman people honour me for that 
very poverty, which king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. 
They know the many opportunities I have had to enrich my- 
self, without censure ; they are convinced of my disinterested 
zeal for their prosperity : and if 1 have any thin*:; to complain 
of, in the return they make me, it is only the excess of their 
applause. What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and sil- 

~- ver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune ? Always 
attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have 

* a mind fi'ee fl'om self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 

Character o/" James I. king of England. 

'T N/prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever 
- 10 n!uch exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny and 
^ daicry, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which be- 
i^ ^ in liis time, being still continued, have made his charac- 
ieifbe aa much disputed to this day, as is commonly that of 
V px/nces who are our contemporaries. Many virtues , however, 
^must be owned, he was possessed of; but not one of them 
^re, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices 
His generosity bordered on profusion, his learning on pedant- 
ry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cun- 
ning, his friendship on light fancy and boyish fondness. While 
' . he imagined that he was only maintaining his own authority, 
he may perhaps be suspected in some of his actions, and still 
more of his pretensions, to have encroached on the liberties 
of his people. While he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, 
to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he was able 
to preserve fully the* esteem and regard of none. His capa** 
city was considerable, but fitter to discourse on general max- 
ims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct 

^piivatelife, than to the government of kingdoms. Awkward 

in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified 

to command respect : portial and undlsceming in his affections, 

|;v he tras litfle fitted to aoomrp P-n^roi u^^ />r.. r.-vi^ . --- 
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Mr, more than of a fragal judgment ; exposed to oi 
ATOin his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by h 
from pride and arrogance. And, upon the whole, 
pronounced of his character, that all his qualities 
lied with weakness, and embellished by humanity, 
courage he was certainly devoid of ; and from then 
it derived the strong prejudice, which prevails agaii 
eonal bravery : an inference, however, which must 
from general experience, to be extremely fallacioi 

SECTION XXVI, 

OwuiiFa V. emperor of Germany, resigns his domi 

retires from the world* ^ 

TCmis great emperor, in the plenitude of his poi^ 
pot«€flsion of all the honours which can flatter th' 
uian, took the extraordinary resolution to resigr^ his 1 
aiid to withdraw entirely from any concern in busin 
fiffairs of this world, in order that he might spend tV 
der of his days in retirement and solitude. Though 
OAither deep reflection, nor extraordinary discemn 
cover that the state of royalty is not exempt from 
disappointments ; though most of those who are e: 
Uironef, find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to be 
petual attendants, in that envied pre-eminence; yet, 
Toluntarily from the supreme to a subordinate stati 
relinquish the poisession of power in order to atta 
joyment of happiness, seems to be an cfTort too gr< 
lioman mind. Several instances, indeed, occur in 1 
monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have er 
days in retirement. But they were either weak pri 
took this resolution rashly, and repented of itassoc 
taken ; or unfortunate princes, from wnose hands so 
rival had wrested their sceptre,and compelled them 
with reluctance into a private station. Dioclesia 
haps, the only prince capable of holding the re 
Tcmment, who ever resigned them from deliberat 
and wh'f continued, during many years, to enjoy 
qiuUity of retirement, without fetching one peni 
or casting back one look of desire, towards the 
dignity which he had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation she 
Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both amox 
temporal les^ and among the historians of that perio 
Mil coDJectoree qoiicerping the motives which det^ 
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lose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
the age of ^fty-six, when objects of ambition operate 
3rce on the mind, and are pursued with tlie great- 
% to take a' resolution so singular and unexpected, 
iperor, in pursuance of his determination, having a»- 
le states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated- 
•r the last time, in the chair of state ; on one side of 
) placed his son, and on the other, his sister the 
lungary, regent of the Netherlands, withasplendid 
' the grandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
jhind him. The president of the council of Flanders, 
amand, explained^ in a few words, his intention in 
? extraordinary meeting of thesOites. He then read 
nent of resignation, by which Charles surrendered 
Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority 
r Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their 
3giance to him, which he required them to transfer 
lis lawful heir ; and to ser^-e him with the stune 
1 zeal that they had manifested, during so long a 
jrears, in support of his government. 

then rose from his seat, leaning on the shoulder 
ce of Orange, because he was unable to stand with- 
*t, he addressed hinrielf to the audience ; and, from 
lich he held in his hand, in order to assist his mem- 
ounted, with dignity, but without ostentation, all the 
^ which he had undertaken and performed, since 
mcement of his administration. He observed, that 
iventeentli year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
nd attention to public objects, reserving no portion 

for the indulgence cf his ease, and very little for 
lent of private pleasure ; that eitlicr in a pacific or 
iner, he had visited Germany nine {inies, Spain six 
ice four times, Italy ceven times, the Low Countries 
England twice, Africa as often, ar.d had made clc- 
28 by sea ; that wliiie his health permitted him to 
lis duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, 
•ee, to the arduous oflice of governing dominions so 
liehadnevershunnedlabour, nor repined under fa 
now, when his health was broJten, and his vigour 
by the rage of an incu-^^^'c distemper, his growing 
admonished hini to retire ; nor was he so fond of 
3 to retain the sceptre in an impotent hand, which 
;er able to protect his subjects, or to render them 
tinstead ofa sovereign worn out with dweases.and 
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scarcely lialfalire, he gave them one in the prime oi 

CUBtomed already to govern, and who added to the i 

yoathall the attention and sagacity of mHtnrcr years 

during the course of a long administration, he had c( 

any material error in p)vernment, or if, under the pr 

flo n)any andgreat afliiirs, and amidst the attention ' 

bad been ohligcd to give to them, he had either ncg 

injured any of his subjects, he now implored their 

ness ; that, for his part, he should ever retain a 

sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would < 

remembrance of it along with him to the place of hi 

as his sweetest consolation, as well as the best re 

all his services ; and in his last prayers to Almi^! 

would pour forth his ardent wishes for their wclfi 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his li 

kissed his father's hand, '* If," says he, *' 1 had leA y( 

death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made 8 

additions, some regard would have been justly di 

memory on tliat account ; but now, when 1 voluntar 

to you what I might have still retained,! may well c 

warmest expressions of thanks on your part. W. 

however, I dispense ; and shall consider your conce 

welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, ai 

and most accep^able testimony of your gratitude t( 

is in your power, by a wise and virtuous administ 

justify the extraordinary proof wliich 1 give this c 

n?ternal affection, and to demonstrate th.ityon are ' 

the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve a 

We regard for religon ; maintain the Catholic faith 

rity ; let the l.iws of your country be sacred in yo 

encroach not on the rights and privileges of youi 

and if the time shall ever come, when yon shall w 

joy the tranquillity of private life, may you have 

ilowed withsuch aualitioa that von ran resign votts 
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SECTION XXVII. 
l\e iume suhjecl continued. 

"** A FLW weeks after the rcsi<aiation of the Netherlands. 
Ci)arle», in an assembly no less splcmlitl, and with acerenionial 
oijiially i)om]»ous,res;ii]!:nedtohi3sonthecrownpofS();dn,\^ith 
n\\ the territories depending; on tlicni, both in the old and in 
ilie new world. Of ail thetje vast j30ssc.s?'ions, he reservea 
nothing for himself, but nn annual pension of a hundrc^d thou- 
sand crown?, to defray the charj2:es of his family, and to afford 
liim a small sum for acts cfbeniticence and charity. 

Notldnir now remained to detain him from that retreat for 
wV.ich he lan-^jni^hed. Every tliin;: hnvino; been prepared 
«oine lime for liis voyasce, he setoutibrZuilburiiih in Zealand, 
where the lleer had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, 
lie passed throu^Hi Ghent: and after sloppii»aj there a few day8, 
?o in<lulc::e tliiit lender and pleasini; mehmciioly, which arises 
Ml the mind of every man in the decline of Ufe, on visiting the 
place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and objects fa- 
miljar to him in his early youth, he pursued his journey, ac- 

^ cnffipunif'd by his son riiilip, his d*\uji;hter tlie arch-duchess, 
nis ^i.rteis the dowag;er queens of Frarire and flun^ary^Maxi- 

- miiian, hi^s son-iii-law, andiinumorous retinue of the r ieniish 
nobility, no.fore he v/cnt on board, he di^miised them, with 

■ marks of his attonlion or rej^jird; and taUing leave of Philip 
w ith all ihe tenderness of a fnlhcr who embraced his son for 
(he hist tiu!0, he set sail under convoy of a larije licet of 
rj>j»r.ish, ricniiidi, and r.!j;riis]i ships. 

liis vnynjre wns prof^peroiis and agreeabje: and he arrived 
,»l I. arcdo iM Biscay, on thoeleventlidijy after he left Zealand. 
A>< soon H*? he hmdi'd, he fell prostrate on the 2;round ; and 
c<»i:sidcMins^ iiim-eli'now >:s d.'jad to tlie v.orM, he kissed the 
f.ulh, anil said, ** Nailed Ccimo I out oC luy mollier's womb, 
and naked I nc.v r:*turnio ihce, thou comuionmolherof man- 
kind." From f^aredo ije proceeded to Valladolid. There he 
took a last and tender leave of ids two sisters; whom he would 
not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though tliey en- 
treated it with tears: not only that tbcy might have the con- 
solation of contri!»uting, by their nttend.inceand carc,tomiti- 
g:iteort»iJOlhhissKirerings, but that they might reiip in- 
ttructioifnnd benefit, hv joining with him in those pious ex- 
ercLses,to which lie luidVoniaecrateil the remHinder of his days 
from Vallad )lid. he continued his journey to Mazencia in 
estremadura- He Jiad passed throu^jh tbiit city a great many 
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years before ; and having been struck at that lim 

delightiul situation of the monastery of St. Justus 

to the oriler of St. Jerome, not many miles distim 

place, he had then obs<;rvedtosomc of his uttendan 

was a spot to which Dioclesian mi^ht liave retirpii 

sure. The impression had remained so strong or 

that he pitched upon it as the phice of his retrcii 

seated in a vale of no great extent, watered h}' a sii 

and surrounded by rising grounds, covered ^> ith 1< 

From the nature of the soil, as well as the tempera 

climate, it was esteemed tiic most healthful and d 

tuation in Spain. Some monthsbefore his resignali 

sent an architect thither, to add a new apartment 

nasteiy, for his accommodation; but hegave strict c 

the style of the building should be such <'is suited \ 

station, rather than his former dignitv. It consis 

six rooms, four of them in the form of friars' cells, ^ 

walls; the other two, each twenty feet square, were 

brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple manr 

were all on a level with the ground; with a door o 

into a garden, of which Charles himself had given 

and had 611ed it with various plants, which he pr 

cultivate with his own bantf. On tlie other nido, 

municatcd with the chapel of the monastery, in wh 

to perform liis devotions. Into this humble ret re 

sufficient for the comfortable accommodation of 

gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domt;* 

He buried there, insolitude and silence, his grande 

bition» together with all those vast projects, which, i 

acentur}', had alai-med and agitated Europe ; fill 

kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of liis ai*rn 

dread of being subjected to his power. 

In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a pri v; 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plai 
mestics few; his intercourse v.ith them familiar; all 
bcrsome and ceremonious forms of attendance on ) 
were entirely abolished, as destructive of that soci: 
tranquillity, which he courted, in onler to sooth th 
der of his days. As tlie mildness of the climate, to^€ 
his deliverance from the burdens and cares of goi 
procured him, at first, aconsiderable remission fron: 
|mins witli which he had been long tormented, he 
perhaps, moi^ complete satisfaction in this humble 
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han all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambi 
tious thoughts and plrojects which had so long engrossed 
nd disquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. Far 
rem taking, any j^rt in the political transactions of the 
>rinces of Europe,^ he restrained his curio6it^ even froin 
Liiy inquiry concerning thein ; and he seemed to view the 
Usy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
nd^^erence arising from his thorough experience of its 
an^^B well as from ihd pleasing reflection of having 
iMRII^l^d hi mself from its tares. m, IIOBEbtson. 
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SBLCCT SENTENCES AND PARHQ&ATM 
SECTION I. 

fflORT AVi) ilASy BENTEhVES. 

. EduchiiaiLi 

X IS edocadoii forms the coc|(ibou uui.a ; 
Jost as the twig is bent, the tr^'s inclined 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
Aad make each day a critic on the last 

RefUeium, 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue. - 
The private path» the secf et acts of men. 
If noble, far the noblest of theiJ^ lives^ 

Keccssary knovifleiti^e eanly oiiainetL 
Oar needful knowledge, like our needful focd. 
Unhedged, lies open in life's commoYi field ; ^ ,. 
And bids all welcoose to^the vital feast. . ,^ 

Disdppainiment. } , -- !^k^ 

Disappointment lurks in l^ffjy a pr&. 
As bees in flowers ; and slEbn'us wiU^ 

The mind that would l^haMf^tbimDe grettt « 
Gfeat in its wishes ; great ffiirts suf^ejs - 
Extended views a narrow mind extend; 

Kaiural and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, raM^y cutk be poor ; 
Who lives to fiincy, never^^can be rich ; 
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Charity. 
d hope the world will d 

concern is chari^.' 

The prize of Virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or cun deatroy, 
The soul's culm eijnshine, and fhe heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

^^ Sense and modesty connected. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution ^peaki ; i 
II still looks home, .lod short excursions makes , ^ 
But rattl/og nouaeose in full volleys breaks. ) 

Mural diseipliite lalvfary. 
Heav'n gives us Iriends to bless the present sceas 
Resumes them (a prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural are moral goods ■ 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 
Like bird^, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd. 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy pinmea 
Expanded shine with azure, green, apd gold. 
How blessings brighten m they Lake tiieir flight 1 

Nope. 
Hope, of all passions most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us leas. 
Joy has her tears, anil transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though ttrong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranquil. 

— — Never man was truly bleat, 

But it compoa'd, and gave him such a cbbI 
As folly mig^t mistake for want of joy , 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aureliua' let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indee^. 

The tear of fijmpalhy. 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortqr? wean, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty'^ ran 
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Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorn, 
Nor cbing suns that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breaku. 
For others' wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. 

VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFEREMT 

LENGTH. 



^-•J<.K^ 



Bliss of celestial Origin. 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought , 

Bliss, a native of the sky, ^ J 

Never wanders. Mortals, try : 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

The Passions j ; 

The passions are a num'rous crowd, * /j^ •"•v, ^ | 

Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave. . ■ v* 

They are thy masters, thou their slaiTtt.. :.f i 

Trust in Providence recov(imet^iii^ * 
'Tis Providence alone secures, 
In ev'ry change, both mine and youni 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : ; 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found ofi'nest in T^hat {east we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes th^ blow. 

Epitaph 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tjb all thou art, and all the proud shall he. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
fUss round the head, but comes not to the heafi 
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One self-approving lionr, vrhole years outweigliA 
Of stupid starcre, and of ioud huzzas ; , 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feela, ' ■ : 
Than Cdbsar with a senate at his heels. ^ 

« 

Virtxtt the guardian of youth, 
Down the soiooth stream of life the stripling dsir(fl| 
Gay asr the morn ; bright glows the vernal iky, 
Hopeswelb his sails, and Passion steers his conne. 

'.JSta^s glides his little bark along the 8hore> 
Where Virtue takes her stand : b«t if too £ir 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark» 
Sadden the tempest scowls, the surges roar. 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise, 
But yonder comes the powVful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east« The lessening cloud, 
The kindling sucure, and the mountain's bVow« 

• lllum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glud. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and^. coloured air. 
He looks in boundless majesty .^road ; 
And sheds the shining day, ihait'liQrnishM plays 
On rocks, and bills, and. tow'rs, and wand'riog streams 
High i^eaming irom afar. 

Self-government, ^^?^y. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow .wiser and better as life wears away. 

On a mountain, stretc|i*^9bbeneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and; viewed the. rolling billow. 

SECTION ni. 

KRSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS. INT£BIU)GAtIONS 

AND PARENTHESES. 

Competence* 

A coMPBTENibE is all we caft enjoy : - 

Oh * W content, where Heaven can give no mora ' 

: Ruction ejfserUial to kapfmne99» ■ 
Much joy not only* speaks small bapphiciiif 
But happiness that shortly must expiry 
Can^oy unbottom'd in reflection, stand ? * - 

Atul, in a tempest, can reflection Uya t • ' ~ 
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Friendship* 

Can gol() gain friendship ? Impudence of hope! 
At well mere man an angel might beget 
Lore, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee* 
AU like the purchase ; few the price will psqr • 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

PcUience, 
Beware of desperate steps. The darkest daj 
(Live till to-worrow) will have passM awaj 

Luxury, 

O luxury ! 
Bane of elated life, of affluent states. 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine 1 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave. 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and grea^f ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Virtuous activity. 
Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Lira'i a short summer — man a flow*r 
He dies — Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

"Jpie source of happiness. 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sens^. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competenc 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And p^40P> O virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid emotion, 
fffao can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll. 
While ev'iy ga}e is peace, and ev'ry grove 
Is melody f 

Solitude,* 
O sacred solitude ; divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 
Bv thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade. 
We court fiur wisdom, that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are mnocence and peace 
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There from the ways of men laid safe ashore. 

We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 

There. blessM with health, with business anperplex'd, 

This life we relish, and ensure t^ sext. 

Presume not on to^mofrow*^ 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise, 

Than man*s presumption on to-morrow's dimm ^ 

Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 

For numbers this, is certain ; the reverse 

Is sure to none. 

'Oum vivimas vivamus. 
Witlsl we live let ua tire. 

" Lire, while you live," the epicure would say, 

** And seize the pleasures of the present day." 

*' Live, while you live," the sacred preacher cries 

** And give to God each moment as it flies." 

Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 

I lire in pleasure, when I live to thee I — doodridoc 

SECTION IV. 
VERSES IN VARIOUS tORMS. 
The secvrity of Virtue, 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear. 

To shelt'ring caverns fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful iaie, 

That thunders through the sky ^ 

Protected by that hand, whose iaw» 

The threat'ning storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation, 
And Oh ! by error's force subdu'd. 

Since ofl my stubborn will 
PrepostVous shuns the latent good. 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thou thy gifls apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest grant \ 

What ill, though askM, deny. 

Compassion, 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I hav« found where the wood-pigeons breed r 
Bat let pie that plunder forbear \ 

She wUl sa^, 'tis a barbarous dQod* -^ 
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For he ne'er can be trne, she averr'J, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its yoanj; : 

And I loy'd ber the more, when I heaid 
Such iendemess fall from her tongae. 

Epitaph. 

Here rests his head upon the lap ofearth, 

A youth to fortune and to farae unknown ; 
Fair Science frownM not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his sonl sincere 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send . 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear : 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) afriew 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Joy and sorrow connected. 
Still, where rosy pleasure leads. 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misVy treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo ; 
And blended form, with artful strife* 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The golden mean. 

He that holds fast the golden mean 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door 
y Imbitt'ring all his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'ry blast ; the loftiest tpw'r 

Comes heaviest to the grouno. 
The bolts that spare the mountajA's side, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin roqnd, 

Moderate views and aims reconiimended. 
With passions miruffled, untainted Y[it,h pride, 
3j reason ngr life let me square : 
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The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and itrifiiy 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life. 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. | 

Aitachmeni to fife. 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
*Twa8 therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life mcreas'd with years, 

.So much, that in our later stages, 

When pains grow sharp, and sickness rqges. 
The greatest love of jife appears. 1 

Virtue's address to pleasure.* 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gny allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
young yet enen'ate, old yet never wise. 

Vice wastes their vigour, .and their mind iDE^iin. 
Vain, idfe, deKcate, in thoughtless easii^^^i 

Reserving woes for age, their pnme 4ii^' spend ; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evit dftyif^^^ 

With sorrow to the verge of lifll'lhey tend. 
Griev'd with the present, jof the past 'asham'd, 
TJiey live, and are despis'd ; they die,^ more are 
nam'd. r:< v* 
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SECTION V. 

ERSpS IN WHICFI SQUKD CORRESIJONDCt TO S1GMF1CA- 

- TION. 

S^noo^i and rough verse. 

}FT is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

nd the smooth sire.im in smoother numbers flows. 

ut when loud surges lash the sounding shore* .. 

lie hoarse rough verse should like the iorr0iiL;fg^fi^. 

Slow motion imitated. 

''hen Ajax strives so^ie rock's vait weif^ to throw 
he line too labours, and the words moVc slow 

Swift and cusy motion^ 

ot 80 when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

lie8*o*er th* unbending com, and ski ms alon ^' the main.^ 

* Sensuc^l pleasure. 
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Felling trfifs tn a wood. 
Lood 80|ii^ the axe, redoQbJiijig strokes on stroke ;' 
On all sides roao4 the fo^t horb her oaks 

the thickets browo ; 
thander down. 



Headlong. Deep ech^iiig groan tli 
Then lusUing;, cpckling, crashing, 



Sound of a boxKhstring. 

-The string let fly 



Tirang^d short and sharp, like the shrill «wwow's cry. 

77i« Pheasant. 
See ! ttom the l^rake the whirriug pheasant springs* 
And n^ouRts exulting o^ ^namphant wings. 

Scylla md phartfkdi^f 
Dire Scjlla there a scene fd kotrov fonns. 
And here Chaiybdis filk t)i^ 4^^p vhk ttiums. 
When the tide rushes from lier nip^hling caye^. 
The rpugh fock roars ; tomultaons boil the wayee. / 

BoitUrou^ and gentle tonndtt^ 
Two eraggjr rpcks projecting to the main. 
The roaring winds tempes^aons roge r^cUi. 
Within, the waves in softer n^unmirs gliflf^.^^' 
Add ships secure without their hajsers rij 

Laborioui and impetuous motion. 
With many a weary 8tep»,4Kiid many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves ^ huge round stone 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the groobl 

Regular and slow movement. ^.^ 

First march the l^eavy mules securely slow ;. . ! 
O'er bilk, o'er dale^ o'er crags, o'er rocks ^ey to. 

Motion slow and difficuli. r . 
A needless Alexqndriue ends the song, • 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along 

4 9^J^ ^orn from the brow of d mountain. 
Still gatliMfi^ ibrcfi, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirb, leapt, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain 

Extet^ and violenpe of the iravej.. 
TIic waves behim! impel the wures befuie, 
Wid^-f p|Ung, foaming hig\k^ and iumbliDg to the shore. 

Pensive numbers. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where beaviily pendve contemplauon uweUs, 
NEf e rer-musjng< melancboXy Te\^%. 
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Battle. 

\ Anns on armour clashing braj'4 

Horrible discord ; and the madding wheeb 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating rtlttctancti 
For who, to damb forgetiiilnesrs a jrey. 

This pleasbg anxroutf being ^'er resigned ; 
LeA the wanil precincts of the cheerfol^ day. 

Nor cast one longing, Irng'ring look behind f 

SECTION Vf. 
PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Connubial affection, 

TuE love that cheers life's latest stage, 

Ffoof against sickness and old age. 

Preserved by virtue from declension, 

Becomes not weary of attention : 

But lives, i|hen that exterior grace, 

Which first inspired the flame, deca^w 

'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 

To faults cottipassionate, 6T blind f 

MA will #fth dyierpafli^ endure 

Those 6^ils it w6uld gfad^ cih*e. 

But angry, coarse, and hiarsh expression! 

Shows fove to be a mere profession y 

Proves that the heart Is none of hii'g 

Or soon expels him if it is^. . ;]^ 

Swarm f of Jl^ng insects, * '*' 

Thick in yon stream of light a thousand Ways, ' ' 
Upward and downward, thwnrtij]g*and convolved. 
The quiv'ring nation^ sport ; tiH tcmpest-wing*d. 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season'9 glitter 1 Thus they flutter on, . 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion com^ 
Behind, and strikes them from the booK 6f liliiM' 

Beneficence its own reward. 
My fortune (for V\\ mention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'iy friend pai*takes my store. 
And want goes smiling (rom vog iP^ 
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iVill forty shnUngs warm the brestft 
Of worth or indnstir di8ti^eds*d ! 
T|)H 0am I cheerfaflj impart ; 

^» fourscore pleasures to my heart : i i^ 

'4lnd yon may n^ake, by means like theft^, I ^ 

Five talents ten, whene^ec^ou please. • ' 

'Tis true^ my little purse grows light . ^ 
But then I deep so sweet at night I ^ I r 

This grand specific will preTail^ I ^ 

When all the doctor^s opiates &SL I ^ 

FiriuelhthtHirtatwrt*. ,1 ^ 

Virtue, the strength and' beauty of the soul, | ^ 

Is the best gift of Heay'n : a happiness 
That^ even aborc the smiles and frowns of fatf^ 
Exatts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. . It is tfre btily good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his. dwn. 
Riches. are ofl by guilt and basenesi^ eamM. 
But for one endi one nifuch-n^gfecied uspt 
Are riches worth our care ; (^r natur^^s wanCi 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end ts to produce the soul ; < 

To shoiii' the tirtued in their fairedf l^htj j 

And make lillhiunrty the m^nisler 1^ 

Of bounteous Providen'ce. ^ ^ ' 

Conitmptationi t . 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. Tfic Weary dfoW^f 

Slow meeting, bnfigle into, solid gloom. 

Now, while the drowsy world Ites h)ist in dedfV ^ 

Let me associate with the iserious bight» 

And contemplation her sedate compeer ; 

Let me shake off th' intrusive cares of da/^ • i 

And lay the meddling senses all aside. \ ^[ 

Where now, ye lying vanities of Hfb ! 
Ve ever tempting; ever cheatiog train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amoilnitf 
V^exation^ disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'ning thought ! And; yet, dehaded maOp . 
A scene of crude disjointed xi^ions past, - 
And broken sloiiijeris, riseb itill resOlv'dy 

With new fliish*4^0|)c«i |({^ run the gtd^ ronaC 

■ -1.^^ It ■ 
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Plei^ure of Fiery, 
A Deity bclicvM, is joy begun ; 
A Diiity ailor'd, U joy advanc'cl ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight itupifes : 
Fsiith builds a bridge from this world to th^ neit, 
O^cr death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy« 
'^rhat joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a streimi 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 



CHAP. II. 
1IARRAT1V£ PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7^ bears and the bees. 
As two .young bears, in wanton mood. 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring woo 
Came where th^ industrious bees had 8tor*4f 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
^'eijoy'd they seiz'd, with eagenApi^ 
Liuxurious on the rich repast. ^ 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive dew. 
The beasts, unable to sustain 
TJi' unequal combat, quit the plain. 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
'i'heir native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now, discreeter grown. 
Too late their nishness they bemoan 
And this by dear experience gain. 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain* 
So when tlie gilded baits of vice 
Are placM before our longing eyes. 
With greedy haste wc snatch our fillf 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
But when experience opes our eye«» 
Away th<» fancied pleasure flies. 
It tlies, but oh ! loo late wc find, 
it leaves a real sting behind. — ^Mfi'^'^'^il, 
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X 
SECTION 11. 

T%t nightingale and tht glcfw^wmwk 

A RioiiTi^nALR, that all ihj iQOg 
Had cheer'd thc^villaf^e with his wmg^ 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Not yet when eventide wa^ elided^ 
Began to feel, tts #ell he rar^^, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied fur off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm hy his spark. 
So, stooping dcfwn from hawthonf lop. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued hitY? thus, r?^ht el6quei^-^ 

* Did yoro admire my fatbp,' qnoth Mf 
' As mucli as I your minstrelsy. 
You ttciuld abhor to (f6 me wrong; 
As much as f to spoil your song ; 
Fpr 'twas thd|Pblf-samc powV drviae/ 

Taught you to sing, aYtd Aie to shlb^T ; , . 
That you with music, I with Hght, 
Might beautify and cheer the night* f^" 

The songster heard his short oratiott. 
And, warblin]g out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper sonve where e1^/ 

Hence, jarWng sectaries may feam 
Their real i'nt'rest to tfiscern ; 
That brothef should not war with brotkefi 
And worrj^ and devour each other : 
But sing and shine bv sweet consent, 
Till life's poOV transient night is spent ; 
Respecting, iYi eiich other's case. 
The gifb of iKitOrc and 6( grace. 

Thoje Cltfistians best deserve the name 
Who studiously make peace their aim : 
Peace, both the! duty and the prize 
Of him ihnt 6ftt)f&i and Vmn th-aV 1iie« 



. *^ ■ 
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SECTION III. 

TV triah of viritu * 
Placed op iho rerge of yoiitb, oqf aML 

Lifers op'nin^; 9ceiie surveyed : 
I viewed its ills of various Ipod, 

Afflicted and Qfjraid. 

But chief my fear the dangei^s mov d 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit apprpf 4 ; 

But O, what toils oppose ! 

For sec, ah see ! while yet hep wagfs 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise. 

Its snares deltisire spread. 

bow shall I, with heart prepiir'd, 
Those ierroi^ leani to meet ? 

How, from the thousand snares 4p gmid 
}IL^ anexpcriei)cM feet ? 

K% thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 

SoA o'er iny temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'ry deep. 

An object strange and new, 

Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as 1 stood, 
The gathering storms around me fOijr 

Aul heave the boi|jng flood. 

Near and more near tlie billows ri#e ; 

Ev'rt now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my aurighted eyes 

Approach'd in every wave. 

What hope,' or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerye at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fcttcr'd fast my feet» 

And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

1 felt ray heart within me die ; 

When stiddcn to mine car 
A voice, descending from on high, 
Keprov'd my erring fear. 

•• What tho' the swelling surge thou 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal, rest oq God's decre<?.t 

And thankful own liiti (mwV. 
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Know, when h£ hude (he deep appear^ 

* Thus far.' ih* Almighty saiJ, 

' Thas far, no farther, rage ; and here 

• Let thy proud waves be stay'd.' '* 

I heard ; and lo ! at once controli'dy 

The waves, in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves relucuint roll'd» 

And murmuring lefl my feet. 

Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 

Once more the signal giive : 
The shores the rushing weiglit sostaL^ 

And check th' usurping wave. 

Convinced, in nature's volume wisc^ ' 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes 
. Th' instructive visjion fled. 

Then why thus heavy, O my soul !. 

Say why, distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roB 

O'er scenes of future ill ? 

Let faith suppress each rising fear. 
Each anxious doubt exclude : 

Thy Maker's will hits placM thee her^> 
A Maker wise and good ! 

He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Us just restraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 

And faithful to relieve. " 

Then why thus hcav}', O m}' soul ! 

Say why, distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience rail 

O'er scenes of future ill ? 

The griefs unnumbcr'd throng thee round. 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 

And curbs the heiullong tide. — merricb. 

SECTION IV. 

TTie youth and the pliilosopher, 

A Grecmn youth of talents rare. 
Whom Platens. i>!iil6sophic rare 
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Had kna d.fbr virtae'f nobler Tteir, 
Br procept and exuDple too, 
IVotUd oAen boMt.bfa wOUMiat ikOI, 

To curb the steed, unil guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'J (he g;iziug Ihroag, 
With graceful ease, and amacli'd the tboD^' 
The idiot wonder they Mpreis'd, 
Was praise and transjiort to his breast. 

At length, quite thId, he needs would iliaw 
His master what his art could do ; 
And bade liis slaves the chariot lead 
To Academua' sacred »hnde. 
The trembling; grove confess'd itj< fri^t. 
The nood-nymphs started at the light ; 
The muses drop the learned !jrc, 
And to their inmost shadeii retire. 
JloHe'er, the youth, with forward air ; 
Bows to the sage, ntid mounts the car. 
The Lish resounds, the couracra spring. 
The chariot marks the rolling rin^ ; 
And gath'ring croivils, witli ea«er ejrei, 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to tlic goal retiim'd, 
Witli nobler ihirat his bosom burn'ii ; 
And now idong th' indented pUin 
The self-snrae track he mark« again. 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
' Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
E?'n bearded sages hnii'd the hoy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd >rith joy. 
For be, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the tield ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And, llush'd with hope, \v.\A caught bifey%, 
" Ala» ! unhappy youth," he cry'J, 
*' Expect no praise from me," (and ngh'4.) 
** With indigniilion I survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away - 
The tJOM profiiKly sqaander'd th«r«i - 
Ob Tfdgu Btti ben^iOi thy care, 
IT well amsloy'd, at leM'emeuM, _ , 
IM ta^ tiMe boooni-. Tlrtecjlff^ 
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And raised thee from a coachmau^s fate 

To govern men, and guide the state." — ^whiter 

SECTION V. 

Discourse betveen Adam and Eve^ retiring to reif 
Now came still evening on, and twilight graj 
Had in her sober liv'ry all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They tp their gras.4y couch, these to their neili 
Were slunk ; aJl but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amVous descant sung * 
Hence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
A'ith living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clou'ded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen unveiPd her peerless light, 
Any] o*er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : "Fair consort,' th* ho 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose , since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Succci'jsivc ; and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling uith soA slumbVous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 

ovc idle unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath hi« daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
\hd the regard of Heaven on all his ways , 
V^hile other animals unactire nmge, 
iud of their doings God takes no account'. , 
/o-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the tatt 
With first approach of light, we must be risen» 
And at our pleasant labour ; to refori^ 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
hot mock our scent manuring, and require 
'ore hands thim ours to lop their wanton growth. 
. hose blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest.'* 

To whom thus Eve, with peHect bean^ adoroV 
** My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Uiiaigu'd I ob^ I 10 Ood ordains. "^ 



With llioe conversing I furget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest hinl^ ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and fiow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After SQll show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening naild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this f »ir moon. 
And these the gems of hcav'n, her starr}' train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she astends 
With charm of earliest birds ; noi" liiiag sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, fiowV, 
Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs . 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ; nor wall: by moon. 
Or glitt'ring st.ir light, — without thee is sweet. 
But wherpfore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sid»t, when sloop hath shut all eyes ?*' 

To whom our gcnVal a'.:ccirt.>r rc'j;ly\l : 
" Daughter of GoJ r.nd min, arcomi^H-ih'd Eve, 
These have their course to linisli round tlic c:uui, 
By morrow ev'ning ; and f:c;;ii land to land, 
In order, though to nr.tions yet uiiborn, 
Minist'ring light prepar'd, they set itrd ii.*e ; 
Lest total darkness s!ioji1u Uy nizrht re;::;jn 
Her old possession, and ovtinijuif-h life 
In nature and all things ; which these sod firca 
Not only enlighten^ hut,, wit'i kindly hent 
Of various influence, foment and warm. 
Temper or nonridh ; or in p:Ti .«'hed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby aptcr to receive 
Perfection from the sun V more potent ra}'. 
These then, though unboheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in yafh ; nor think, though men were none,. 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, aad when we sleep 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
n^/^«v^; — v:n -- ♦^;'-ket have wp Vi<»or4 
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Sole, or responsive each to others* note. 
Singing their great Creator ? Ofl in band«. 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
AVith heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 
Fri full harmonic number joinM, their songs 
Divide the night, and lifl our thoughts to hear'n*'' 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they pttii*d 
On to their blissful bowV. 



-There arriv'd, both stdod. 



Both tumM ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and bear*! 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry pole. '* Thou also mad^st the njght. 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employed. 

Have finishM, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutuiil love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain'd by tlice ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wanta 

Pui takers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But thou hnst promisM from u« two a race. 

To fill the cnrth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodne&s infinite, both when we wake. 

And wlicn we seek, as now, thy gifl of sleep.*'— -mLtMl 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death : ^^ 

. Lo ! a form divinely bright ! 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight ; > > 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! -i' ' 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 
Supremely sweet her radiant face, 
And blooming with celestial grace t 
Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 
WavM their light wings, and reached Ike piam : 
Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 
And pinions flutt'ring for the sky ; 
Here Hope, that smiling angel stands. 
And golden anchors grace her hands i 
There Charity in robes of white. 
Fairest and fav'rite maid of light 

The seraph spoke?*?-" 'Tis Reaaoii*t peal 
To goveni and to guard the heart :^ 

V 
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To lull the wjivwju'd soul io rc-r. 
When hopes uiul ibar? (Ii.-?lrnci tho broast. 
Reason in:iy calm this I'oubif,:! fhile, 
And steer thy bark through va:io>i? life : 
But when the storms oiMeatlr Jirc r.isjh, 
And midnight darkness veil-? tlie ^:^y, 
Shall Reason then direct tliv ?'ail. 
Disperse the clouds, or sink the £;:ilc ? 
Stranger, this skill nlone is mine, 
J^kill tlrat transcends his scanty line/' 

*' Revere thyself — thou'i-t near allied 
Te angels? oii thy better side. 
Ho'\V various e'er their ranks or kind«. 
Angels are but ULbodied mim!s : 
"^Vhen the partition- walls decay. 
Wen emerge angels from their cloy. 
Yes, when the feiler body dic^, 
'J'he soul asserts her kindred ^kios. 
But minds, though sprung from hcav'nly race. 
Must first be tutor'd for (he place : 
The joys above are understood. 
And relish'd only by the good. 
Whp, shall assume tliis guardian care ; 
Who shall secure their birth-right there ? 
Souls are my charge— to me 'lis giv'n 
To train them for their native hojiv'n.'' 

*' Know then^ — who bow tl:e eai Iv hnGO, * 

And give the v. illing heart to :rie ; 
Who wisely, uhcn Temptation \Vr\t<, 
Klude her frauds, and ST}iM-:i h n* b.sii.s ; 
Who dare to own my iiij'jrM c r;-o, i 

Though fools deride r;iy sacie! 1. r. - ; j; 

Or scorn to dovialc to li\o wroiirr. 

Though pert'ecnliop. liil? h.cr tl.un.: ; ; 

Though all the sons of hell cuiH;^ire 
To riiise the stake and \v^X\. the fiifi ; 
Know, that for such snpcri:)!' h:i«'«-, 
'i'here lies a bliss beyond tJu' jrf'r's : 
Where spiiils shine vvilK ..utv? j:iy. J 

And brighten to meridia]) jli'V '. . . ^ j 

Where love, where boi'^i'l^'i-^-^ OieruUhin rivles ; i, 

(No Iriends that clumge, in* *'t>^'-- '•••'^ r»)o\a \\ 
Where rising liood^ of kur.wladi;'; \uU^ | 

And poi.r, p.nd poTir npon li^c ?»^^'^»"' 
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•• Bill wl)erc's the pnssHg:c to tlie «kiet t— 
The ro;ul tliraugh deutir^ Lilack vallej liflt. 
Nay, do i^oi tthuddcr :it my tiilo ; 
Tho' jdark the shndes, yet safe the vale. ^ 
This pnth (he beet of men have trod i ^ ■- 
And \vho'd«.dcclinc the roud to God ? 
Oh ! His a glorious boon to die ! 
'J'his favour can't be prizM too high." 

While tlius she spoke, my looks ezpren'd 
The niptures kindlins: in my breast ; 
My soul a fixM attention gave ; 
When the stern monarch of the grave^ 
With hdughty strides approached :<— oouuB^d 
1 stood^ ;au^d trembled as i gaz'd. 
The seraph calmM each anxious iear» - 
And kindly wip'4 the falling tear ; 
Then hastened with expanded wing 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 
But now what milder scenes arise I 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a youth divinely fair, 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair.; 
His wings their whitening plumes dispUgr^ 
His burnished plumes reject the day ; - '"" 

Light flows hid shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confessed, 

. 1 }'ie\y\l the change ii'ith si^egt imrpmse ; v-^ 
And, Oh! 1 panted for tlie skies: .*■ 

Thank'd heav'n, that e*er 1 drew mj bf«eiir ; ' ' 
And tri'imphM in the tlioughts of death.* 

CriAP HI. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION 1. 
The vamfy of ^vsalih,- 
No more thus brooding o*er yon heap, 
AVith av'rice paiinful vigils keep ; ' 
Still uncnjoyM the present store, 
Still endless sighs are broathM for mora. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, caitch thcprisey 
IVhich not all india's treasure bi^i 
To purcliase heav'n has gold th^fiowV ' 
Can gold remove fy^ n^ortal hour ? 
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In life can luve be bought with goM ? 

Are friendship's pleisurcs to be sold ? 

No-— aH that's worth a wish — a thou^tj 

Fan 1 irtoe givetf anfairtb'i}, nnbdngM. 

C^a^e then on tfash thy hopes to bind ; 

f iCt nobler vfctfs engage thy mind. — dr. johiIsov 

SfeCTlDN II. - ; 

Nothing formed in vain. ^ 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 

Creafire wisdom ; as if ought was form'd 

In Tain, or not for admirable ends. 

S|iPH}f little haughty ignorance pronounce 

lib #6r]C8 uT^#i'se, of #hicli the smallest part 

Exceeds tlic nart-^w viiston of heff Eft9hd ? 

As if, upon a full-proportion^ dome'» 

Gti swelling column!^ heaved, the pride of ajft ! 

A critic-%, whose feeble nty scarce spreads 

An inch arount!, with blind presumption bold, 

Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 

And lives the man, whose universal eye 

Has^ sAvept at once th' unbounded scheme of thhig? ; 

Naf IcM llieir dependence so, and lirm accord. 

As with unfaltering accent to conclude, 

That (his availeth nought ? Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 

From infinite |>erfection, to the brink 

bf dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 

J>>om which astonish'd thought, recoiling, turns ? 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, J 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, ^ 

Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds. 

As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thomsoiv. 

SECTION 111. 

On Pride, 
Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man^s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak lieixl with strongest bias rules. 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fooh. 
Whatever nature has ih worth deny d^ 
She gives in large recruits of ueedf*^ Vride \ 
For, as in bodies, lh\ife m souls, wc nn<\ 
Wbal wants in bloWt/ w\ spirit!*, »^^*^VV^ ^v\lU wiuA •" 
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Prill* . uht're wi( iViU, ^uiy-^ in \o our dctence, 
Ail 1 iilla iip all tljo rniifiiiy Vi^ttl of sense. 
iro.u:o ri^'^itl rrasoii lirivcs y\\;\i cloud away, 
'rnilli breaks upon u.^ wiili rcs-isUess day. 
Tni.st not yoiirsfli'; but, your dcfccU to know, 
Make u.*o of evry iVieiul — and ev'ry io^. 
A litllfi loarnirif: i- a d-in^croiis thing ; 
Dn'nk dec;>, or ta^to not the Pierian spring* 
There shallow driughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinkins; laT'i':cl>' sobers us r.gain. 
FirM at lirst .si:;l:t wiih wh.il the inasc iniparta. 
In foaritijs youiii we tenipt the heights of arU, 
While, from the bounded level of our muid. 
Short views we take, nor sec the lengths behind , 
But more advancM, behold, with strange Burprkie, 
N'ew distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, pIciisM at iirst the tow'riusc Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and sce;n to tread the sky , 
Th' eloriial snows aj;»|»oar id ready past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the la3t } 
Rut, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growinj^ labours of the icn^thcn'd way ; 
'y\v increasi;^^ ];iv,::pect tiro?< our wandVing eyes, 
riiiis peep o'er Lsil, aiul Alps on Alps arise'. — fop« 

I wori.D not r!i'*M' on my Ihi of friotu]:^, 

(Thou;i;h [rnicM wi?ii polisbM i»!:»5inors and fine sense. 

Yet waDliii':: ac'n.-:IijiiiivO tlie iuari 

Who I'i'-^cdlti^oly s<:l:i ilvot ii['Ou a worm. v 

An in;\t]veiteiil itej) may cnir-h tho snail. 

That crawls at cvoninT: i'i ^-c public path ; 

But he lliut ]k:s hv;m:iiiliy, furcvarnM, 

WilltreaJ. a-ldi\ i.nd !;'t tb:i roplilo live. 

The crcepiii!^ vo.nnif^ loiiiiiroinc to the sight, 

And charged ]»crhai's uitlj venom, ihat intrudes 

A visiter unvi'oicon.o into ?c«»uts 

Sacrod io noaln^/.-s i{\>d ivp. .■.-••, tli" abiove, 

'J he Ciiuiiiber. c-.y \\.i\-<'\.x)v\\ myav die. • < 

A iiecessj^rv art irjc-.irs !i«) iji-.jtu(.*. y.' -i 

Not r^o, wlu'n lifdd wiiljin {ij.ir |»roper bound*, ' V'V. 

Ar,i\ i,'!}illl<.'.ss of ohriice tr.ey range the air, : 

Or U\.\\C lljOil* piirUmvi \\\ 0.\»i r\VAC\0\\ir vVVi\<5^. . . 
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There they arc pririleg'il. And he Ihat bunta 
Or hiirms ihem there, is guJEty of a wrong ; 
Disturbs th' ecoDomy ornnlure's realm. 
Who when she fonri'd, dcsign'd them an abode. 
The sum is thie : if mini's convenience, b«allh. 
Or safety, interfere, his righli and claims, i 

Are paramount, and must extinguish Ibeira. 
Else they are all — (he meaiiaat things that are. 
As free to live and to enjoy that life, '^ 

As God was free to fonn ihem at the fint. 
Who, in his sovereign irisdom, made them aO. 
Ye, therefore, who lore mercy, teach your iom I 

To love it too. The spring time of our je«n ' 

Is soon didhononr'd and defil'd, ^ most, | 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand ' 

To cbectc them. But, alas ! none coooer sbows i 

If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth, i 

Than cruelty, most dev'Iish of them all. | 

Mercy to him th;it Khotvs it. is the rule I 

And righteous limitation of its net, ' 

By which hcar'n more* in poH'Ding guilty nnw : 
And he.that shows none, being ripe in yean. 
And conscious of the outrage he coainiils, 
Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn. — cowruu 

SECTION V. 
,1 parapkrate on the latter part of the tislh ehapltr ^ SL 

MitUhfw. 
When my breast labours with oppressive care. 
And o'er my cheek descends the fatKng tear , 
Willie all my irarring passions are at strife. 
Oh ! let me hsten to (lie words of life i 
Raptures deep-fett his doctrine did impart. 
And thus he rais'il from earlh tire droo{nog heart. 
" Think not, when all your scanty stores afi'ont. 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe nppcara. 
While oa the roofthe howling tempest bcaw : 
What farther shall this feeble tift< sustain, 
And what ^all clothe Ihc^c shiv'ring limb* agijn. 
Say. does not life its nourishment exce&i * 
^ai the fair body its investing irced ? 
Behold ! and look away your low desp-i"-^ 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 

5 
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To tfiem, nor stores, nor granaries, belong ; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the plciising »ong ; . 
Yet, your kind heav'uly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that Hits along the sky. 
To himihey sing when spring renews the plain ; j 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; \ 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint in rain : S 

He hears the gay, and the diiitressiul call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all/' 

*• Observe the rising lily's snowy grace j 
Observe the Tarious vegetable race : 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright tliey gloi 
What regal vestments can with tliem compare l^ 
What kinfg so shining! or what queen so f.tir ^*\ 

'* if ceaseless, thus, the fowls of hcav'rt he feeds ) 
If o*er the fields such lucid robes Ire spreads ; 
Will. he not cafre for you, ye fl-iithkss, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or, arc ye less than they ?" — thomso 

SECTION Vt. 

Hie death of a good man a strong ihcetitlve to viHtU 

Ttik chamber where the good man meets his fate. 
Is privileg'd beyond the c(^mmon walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of hcav'n. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe,- 
Receive the blessing, and adore the chance, 
That threw in this Bctiie^da 3'our disease > 
If unrestor'd by this, de.«p;iir your cnre< 
For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ^ 
A death-bed's a detector of tlic heart. 
Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask. 
Thro' life's griiliace, that mistress of the sceneX 
Here real, and apparent, are the same. 
You see the man ; you see his hold on heav'tf, 
If sound his virtue, as Philandcr's sound. 
Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her frienjt- 
On this side death ; and points them out to men ; 
A lecture, silent, but of sov'reign pow'rl 
To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majesty in death ; . 

Anil greater still, the more the tyrant frown??.— voc» 
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SECTION VII. 

Reflection, an afiUure ttule,from a remtv o/idtJtr. 

*Tis done ! droiiil nintcr sprcnda hU latest glbnmi. 

And FPigns IrcmendoiH o'er the conquer'd year. 

How do;id the vcfjct^ihle kingdom lies ! 

Hon dumb the tmicful ! Horror ivide eitendij 

His desoliito domaiti. Behold, food man ! 

See here tliy pictiir'd life : {lass some fen yciirs. 

Thy llow'ring sprinff, thy summer's nrdcnt strcngtli, 

Tliy sol'd- HUluinn fiiding into nge, ^ 

And [tide coiichiding ivinlcr omos at East, 

And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now jire fled 

Those d|-cnms of grciilncfis ? those iinsolid hopca 

Of hnppincfs ? those longing after f)ime ? 

Those restless cnres 7 those busy bustling days ? 

Those gny-spcnl, festive nigliis ? those veering tbouglila 

Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 

AH now iire yanish'd ! Virtue sole survives, 

Immortal, nevcr-fiiling frjcnd of man, 

}lis gukic lo happiness on high- And e«e ! 

'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 

Of hcav'n and Garth ! atvak'ning nature licara 

The pew-creatins woni ; nnd stnrls to life, 
In ev'ry hoi.'^bten'd form, from pjun jmd dentli 
For ever froe. Tjiq groat clernid scfteipe. 
Involving all, and in a pep|bct itIicJo 

Uniting as the prosi)ect wider spreads. 
To rGMS"n's eye icIinM cle;irs up apace. ^ 

Ve Tiiiniy rejsc : Ye blit}d nresumpluous! ijow, T9 

Confoimdcd ju the dust, adoi-e thiit Power, ^^ 

And Wisdom oCl arraizn'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming ivonb in secret liv'd. 
And died neglected : why'lho good maii*s share 
In life w:is gall, and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 
In starving solitude ; while Iiiviiry, 
In palaces lay straining her loiv thought, 
To form unreal wants : why lipav'u-horn truUj. 
And moderation fiir, ivore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd i>ain, 
That cruel spoiler, tliat endjospm'd Coe, 
' Imbittcr'd tdl oui bliss. Xa ^od distrRgs,'*! 
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Ye noble few ! who here unbemling stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
^ An J what your bounded view which only saw 
A little part, deemM evil, is no more : 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all. — Thomson 

SECTION VII L 

Adam*s advice to Eve, to avoid temptation, 

** O WOMAN, best are all tilings as the will 

Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much less man, 

Or aught that might his happy state secure, 

Secure from outward force. Within himself 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 

But Qod left free the will ; for ivhat obeys 

Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 

But t>id her well beware, and still erect. 

Lest, by some fair appearing good surprisM, 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 

Tb do what God expressly hath forbid. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins ' 

That I should mind thee oft : and mind thou me. 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 

Since reason not impossibly may meet 

Some specious object by the foe suborned, 

And fall into deception unaware. 

Not keeping strictest watch^ as she was warnM- 

Seek not teniptaition then, which to avoid 

Were better, and most likely if from me 

Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought. 

Wouldjit thou approve thy constancy ? approve 

First thy obedience ; th' other who can Know, 

Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 

But if thou think, trial unsought rtm jOlnd 

Us both securer than thus wamM thou seem'st, 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more ' 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, eummon all ; 

For God towai-ds iLee'faiath done hv^ part ; do thin 
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SECTION IX. 

On procroftination. 

Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defbr : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead , 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushM out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year afler year it steals, till all are Hed ; * 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, {his bears 
The palm, ** That all men are about to live :'• 
For ever on the brink of l)eing born. 
All pay themselves the compliment to thinK, 
They, one day, shall not drivel ; and their prid? 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead I 
Time lodjr-d in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a foci ; 
Arid scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows.it at forty, and reforms his plan , 
At iifly, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

And why ? Because lie thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the sodden dread 
But their hearts wounded.. Hke the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where, past the shafl, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies ic^ human hearts the tbbiight of death 
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Ev*n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we lo?e, we drop it io their grave. — Yovna 

SECTION X. 

That pkHosopky^ which stops at secondary causes , reproved 

Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ili that checker life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of tlie Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all thin^, and intend 
The least of our cbncems ; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dommion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surprisM, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his afiairs. 
This truth, philosophy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, ofl o'erlooks ; 
And having found his intrustment, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the pow> that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heaven 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a iiery boil upon, the skin. 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivePd lips. 
And tsints the golden ear ; he springs his nunes 
. And desolates a nation at a blast : 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects, 
Of action and re-action. He has found *?- 

The source of the disease that nature feeb ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 
Still wroug^ by means since first he made the vioM !^ 
And did he not of old employ Mi «M 
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To drown it ? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious resenroir of moans, 

Formed fitf his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress 'tiiuie eyes with eye-salve ; ask of hin}^ , . 

0» ask of whomsoever he has taught ; i ^ ; 

And leanijjthough late, the genuine cause of ail. — <X)M[^ 

SECTION XI. '^^ 

Mignani nniitnenU on national prejudices and hatred ; ami 

on slavery, * *'* 

Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Somel^'boundless contiguity of shadef 
Where rumoqc:«f oppression i^ f^ett» 
Of unsaccesitfol of successful war,**^*' 
Might never reach rac more ! My. eat'^s^igUij^ 
My soul 16 sick with ev'ry day's repprt'^*^' 
Of wrong an3 outrage with wliich earth is fiQ'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
^^brotherhood is severed, as the flax ' 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds bis fellow guilty of a skin - 

Not coloured like his own ; and having poiir'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause i 

Dooms and devotes. him as*his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow fiith 
Abhor each other. Mountains kilerpos'd, 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, ^:: ;> 

Like kindred drops, been min||[ed into one* ; W' 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; * 
And worse than all, and most to be deplordt 
As human nature's broadest, foulest olot^ 
Chains him, and tasks him^ and exacia bb tiW^^ ^. ^ 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding he«et» 
Weeps when sbe sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man ! And what man seeing i 
And having human fi^eliogs, does not blusb 
And hang his h%|dr«^o think himself a a^.? 
I would not h^j[ slave to till my &!^¥IP^ 
To carry iq^^^m me while I sfe^|j|;.i.. .: 
And trembii plien I wake, lor all tK Fj^silUi 
That sineM l^d|bt and spld have .imr ^8^ 



Vo : deur M/kSMom is, and in my h^i^fi , 

. '•^•*ww'*/»«»^?#ji^'. •■■■ 
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I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them od him. 
We hfive no slaves at lidme — then why abroau 7 
And {hey themselves once ferried o'er the wave . 
T))at parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lung? 
Receive our air, that moment they are free , 
They touch our country, and tlieir shackles Ml 
ghat's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain^s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.— cowfe& 



CHAP. IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

71^6 morning in smtntner. 

The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews. 

At first faint gleaming in the dnppled east ; 

Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow ; 

And from before the lustre of her face 

White break the clouds away. With quicken'd swp 

Brown night retires : young day pours in apace, 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawfi: 

Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 

And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps, awkward : while along the forest-glade * 

The ^Id deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At fsarly passenger. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy ; 

And thick aroupd the woodland hymns arise. 

Eous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
is mossy cottage, where with pe»^ he dwells ; 
And from the cpovj^ded fold, in order, drives 
His (lock to taste the verdure of the moi4i. 
Falsely luxurious, will i^ot man awake ; 
And, springing frum the bi^d of sloth, enjoy 
^h* cooli the fragranf^'and the silent hour, 

» ■■ ■ '. - ■ 
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To meditation due and s:icred song ? 
For IS there ana:ht in sleey can cliurm the wise ? 
To He in dead oWivIon, fosui^ half 
The fleeting moi|fent5 of too sliort a life ; 
ToSil extirtction ot? th' enli'rhtcned soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity ahve, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distempered dreams ? 
Who would, in such a gloomj' state, remaiQ 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 
And every blooming pleiisure waits witliout, 
To bless the ivildly devious morning walk ? — thoj 

SECTION II. 

Rural sounds, as well as r^tral sights, delightful 

Nor. rural sights alone, but rural sounds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding fehore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind» 

Unnumber'd branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves f<ist fluttering all at once 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 

Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fail 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that, witl> a livelier green, 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

To sooth and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose note 

Nice fingerM art must emulate in vain ; 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly At their sake.— co^ 
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gECTlOK Uf- ' '^^ 

The rose had been wash'd^ just wasjal ia a diowc 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; ▼ 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flower, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 
The cup was all fill'd, and the leayes were nil wet, 

And it 8eem*d to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had lefl with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew- 

I hastily seiz'd it, upRt as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

I snapp'd it— 4t fell to the ground. 
And SMch, I exclainiM, is the pikless part, 

Sopue act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 

^}feady to sorrow resign'd. 

This elegant roie, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile : 

And the tear that is wipM with a little address. 
May be foUow'd perhaps by a smile.— cowper, 

gEOTlON IV. 

Care of birds for iheir yovng^ 

As th'js the patient dam assiduous sits, 
^ot to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho' the whole loosen'd spring around her blc 
Her syn^patl^ising partner takes his stand 
High on th' Qppoiicnt bank, and ceaseless sings 
7he tediot^s time away ; or else supplies 
Her pjace a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. Th^ appointed time 
With pious toil fulfiird, the callow young, 
Warin'd {^pd expanded into perfect life, 
7beir brittle bondage break, and come to Sght, 
A helpless family, dem^H^ing food 
With constant clamour. O what passions theQ^ 
What melting sentiments of kindly care, 
On the new parents seize ! Away they fly 
4ffe0tioQat^, and undesiring bea^ 
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The most delicious morsel to their young , 

Which equsllly distributed, again 

Thd search begins. £?en so a gentle pair. 

By flitilinc sunk, but formM of gen'rous mouldy 

And charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breast* 

in some lone cot amid the distant woods j 

Sustained alone by providentiul Hear'n^ 

Oil, a» they wlipftolg eye their infant train, 

Check their own appetites j add giF^ thdm tA^-^fuomBom 
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Uberiy and slavery contrasted. Part of a letter veriiten fi 

Italy by Addison. 

How has kind^Heav'n adorh'd the happy land. 
And scatter^ blessings with a wasteful hand I 
But what aV^ail her unexhausted stores^ 

, I ler blooming moiintains, and her sOrtny s^oi^es, 
Wiih ail tlie gifts that heav'n and earth impart^ 
The smiles of nature, and the charnis of art, 
AVhilc proud oppression in her valleys reigns. 
And tyramiy usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning (fl^nge^ and the swelling griun ; 
Joyless he secSwe growing oils and wines, 
And in tlie nryme''s fragrant shade repines. 
Oh, Liberty^ thou pow'r supremely bright, 
Profuse of blfssf and. pregnant with delight i 
Perpetual pleasures Irf thy pfesenfce reign ; 
And smiling plenty ica-Js thy wanrtoh trahi. 
Eas'd of her load,- subjectioil grows mfore light , 
And pove^y Fooks cheerful in thy s^ht.- 
Thou inak^st the gloomy fiwie of mitur€J gajr i 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure io th^ d^f. 

On foreign mfountains, may the sun refine 
I'he grape^s soft juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
And the fat olive swcfff with floods of oil ; 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

^* In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 

'^ Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 

ted makes her barren rocks,and her Weak mountains simi* 
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SECTION V!. 

Charity. A paraphrase on the \?>th chapter of (mj 

epistle to tlie Corinthians* 

Did sweeter sounds adorn m^' flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronouncM or ani^el sung ; 
Had I ali knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or scicncrtan define-, 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth. 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing brcjKit insptFe, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had 1 faith like that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave them miracles, and law : 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest. 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer ; 
That. scorn of life would be but wild despair; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand^ to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary i^ide. 
Not soon provok'd, she easil}^ forgi^ps ; 
And much she suffers, as she much oelieves. 
Soil peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She !)uilds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r ; 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what lleav'n decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting charity's more ample sway, 
Nor bound bj time, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
A&d endless good diffuse, and endless praise recei 

As throusih the artist's intervening glass, 
Oqr eye ubi>erves the distant planets pass ; 
A^little we discover ; but allow, 
That more remains. unseen, than art can sho# ; 
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I'hiljtt our minJ its kfiou led;^^- *voii?.l iinprc re- 

feeble eye inU'iil on liiinu;^ iiboio,) 

I as we riKiy. we lilt our reu>oii uf», 

jith dircclcil, and coiUirrnM hy hope • 

lire we ;>')le only to survey, 

nings of.beairjs, and prcuniscs of d;«y ; 

'*nV fiiller ellluence moeks our dazzled sight 

*^yca\ i'.s swiftness, and too .«troni^ it?* lif^ht. 

il soon the mediate clouds shall he disjieil'd j 

Suii sli.ill soon be f tee to fuce hebi.'kl, 

I his robes, v/ith all liis sclory on, 

id sublime on iii^ nteridian tlironc. 

1 constant fjith, and holy hope shall die, 

lo.sl in certainlv, and one in jov : 

si thou, more hap]»y fjow'r, fiir charity, 

mpliant sister, j^re<Jte.sl of the three, 

oilice, and thy nature •^ti II the same, 

ng thy lamp, aral unconsuniM thy tlame* 

still survive — 

stand before the Imst of heav'n r.onfest, 
liVcr blcirsinj, wvA i'o.v iwri \)\qM riiioR. 

tj I a\.. 1 1 \ ' . ' » 4 1. 

VLcture vj a nudd ma?}. 
an^el guide my ijengil,xwhile ]^ ilraw 
t nollung else than an*rel oah.exjL:ceQ, 
in on earth devoted to the !*kies : 
shi[>3 at sea, while in, abov<' the world 
ith asjiect mild, and el.cvattal eye 
\d \i\c\ seated on a m«)!int serene. 
e the fo'j;s of sqn.-e, an<rpas>it)n's storm: 
le bl.ii.k.carc?*. .:uid tumuils of i.hj» hfe 
harnfiess thuiylci'S, breaking at hi» ffteti 
e his pity, not ilnpaV his pe^ice. * 
Ts genuine soni^, the scftpired, and the s\nv^ 
n<:lejl mob ! a uMturiiu;^ herd 1 lie sec*, 
ihler'd in the v.de ; in ail unlike ! 
ull reverse in alii \\ hat hiiiher praigc ? 
t str6n;ier demonstration of the ii:ihl ? 
je present all their ciire ; the future Ins. 
n public welfiie c.ills, or private want, 
Y ;^ive to fune ; his 'nonnty he (onceals. 
r. virtues* varnish nature ; his exalt, 
tind's esteem tbey court ; aud he bi* own. 
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Theirs the wild chase of false felicitie:( ; 
Hitf, the com|)o.s'd |»os8e:»rion of the true 
Alike througliout m his consistent piea 
All ofuae colour, and an even thre) ' 
^Vhile party-colour'd shades of happnuti'tf, 
\Viih hideod9 gap hetweeo, patc^' •^»» lor t* 
A mndman^s robe; each puQ' of w. vw... .. 
The tatters by, and showd their nakedness. 

He sees with other eves than theirs ivh<*i 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; 
What makes them onlj' smite, makes hiai atiu- 
Where they see mountiiins, he btft atoms 9ece« 
An empiie in his balance, weighs A grain. 
Thf'y things terrestrial itorship ajj divine : 
His hiipen immort;d blow them by, stS dast. 
That dims his sigitt and shortens his survey^ 
Which longs, in intinite, to lose all IiouikL 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aiside to tind his dignity ; 
No dignity they tind in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (wiiich conr^al 
ManV real glory,) proud of an eclipse . 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in mati, as msoL 
Too deaf h<* holds hisjnt'rest, to ncglctt 
Another^s welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their intVest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sust^iins with temper, looks on heuir'> 
Nor stoops to think his iniurer his foe . 
Nought, but what waimds his virtue, \voum 
A covered heart their character defends ; 
* A cover'd heart denieis him half his praise. 
With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 
WhiliS their broad foliage tcstities their tall \ 
Their no-joys end, where his full feast begixia : 
His jdys create, theirs tnurder, future bliss. 
To triumph id e&i^tencc, hrs alone ^ 
And his alone tritmiphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet begun. 
His glorious coui-se was, yesterday, complete * 
pcatha then, was welcome ; yet lUe itill is sweet 

V: . -^ TOfW 
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SECTION VI. 
Gratitude, 

When all tliy mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, Pm lost 

In wonder, love, and prni^'e. 

O how shall wonis, with equal vrariht^, 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows ivithin my ravisii'd he^ ? 

But thou caniit read it there. 

Thy providence my life sustained. 

And all my wants redrest, 
When in the silent womb I lay. 

And hung upon the breiisti 

To all my weak complamis and crief » 

Thy mercy lent an ear. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had Icaru'd 

To form themselves in pray'l*. 

UnnumberM comibrtA to my soul 

Thy tender care bcstowM, 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowM. 

When, in the slipp'ry paths of youth* 
With heedless steps, I ran. 

Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me sale 
And led me up to man. 

Throngh hidden dangers, toils, and dcothlf 

It giently clear'd my way ; 
And thrbtigh the pleasing snares of vioc. 

More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast flion. 
With heakh renew'd my face \ 

And, when in sins and sorro^vs sunk, 
Reviv'd mjj youl with grace. 

Thy bounteous !iand, with worldly bCsi, 
Has made my cup run o'er ; 

And, in a kind and faithful friend^ 
Has doubled all my store 

Ten thousand thousand preciooft ^^itt 
My dttily thanks en^plov 
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Nor \i ihc least a cheerful henrt 
Th:il taelcs those gills with joj 

Through ev'ry period of my life, 

Th) goodnc?:* I'll pursue ; 
And, aAcr de.dh, in distant worlds, 

'i'he glorious theme renew. 

When nature fliils, mil day and night }^ 

Divide tJiy works no more, 
3IIy ever-gralcfj:l heart, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise. 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — AD:>iscif, 

SECTION VI!. 

^ man perishinff tn the moi:' ; from 'sshtnce reflections Vi\ 

rc.hed u7i the miseries ff life. 

As thus the snows arise ; and foul and Oerce. 

All winter drives along tlic dirlsenM air ; 

In his own Icuri'i-i-cvc!'. ing fie!.!, the- ^wair2 

«.>i.-;-.-:t:'i-M stJTi-.l- ; <iiOn other li!l> {■.frenJ. 

^»i' tii.ij.pr.vn jovlq.s.s hrow ; aiul other sceneg, 

Of horrid |)rospoct» shigth* trackless plain; 

Nor finds the river, nor the furcst, hid 

Deneath the formless wild ; hut wanders on. 

From hill to dale, still more and more astra}' 

Impatient flouncing throu2:h the drifted heaps. 

Stung with the thougfits of h.omo ; tlie thoughts of home 

Uush on Ids nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. Ifow sinks his soul 1 

What black despair, what horror fiMs his heart', 

^Vhen, for the dusky spot, which fancy feignM 

ilis tufied cottage rising througli the snow, 

; lie meets tiKj roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track, and biost abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless cjoses fast, 
And ev'ry tempee^t howling o'er his head, 
Kenders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 
Of coverM pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 

O/fuitblesg bogf ; of pTecvv^cet* tu^e-* ^, ^ 
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Sinooth'd up wilh snow ; and what is Jaml, uiikiioi\n 
"'hjil3vat«r, of the still unfrozen spring, 
*i^ the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
^Vliere the fresh fountaifi from the bottom boil?. 
^£h^%^ check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
^jGneaih the shelter of (he shapeless drift, 
^^inking o^er all the bitterness of death, 



^ ^'d with the tender anguish nature shoots 
^Jirough the wrung bosom of the dying man. 
■iis wife, his children, and his friendit unseen. 
'j? ^^'^ ^^^ ^""^ t^*' olficious wife pn».pafcs 
J* ^e fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warmi : 
*U Vain his httle children, peeping out 
Jjpto the mingled stornif, demand their sire; 
j|^ith tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
^or wife, nor children, more shall he behold j 
;^Or friends, nor sacred home; Oh' every nerv6 
"•^kc deadly winter sefees ; shufs up sense ; 
j^lid, o'er his inmost vitals (Creeping cold, 
^Jiys him along the snofvs a stiilenM corse, 
^\retch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast 

Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
^Vhom pleasure, poiv'r, and affluence surround : 
-I'hey who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirtli^ 
Ai.'l wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame ! How. many bleed^' 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Shut from the common air, an'd common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! Sore pierc'd try wintry winds^ 
How many shrink into tire soidid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! HoW nfiany shuk^f 
With all the fiercer torttire's of the min^," 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilty remoi^e 
How many, rack'd with honest passiotis, drocfp 
In deep rctir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought^ fond oaau 

U 
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Of those, and iill the thousand nameleiss ills, 
Thal*one incessant t^truggle render iife. 
One scene <^toil, ofisuOerin;^, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would stand appnll'd, 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think , 
The conscious heart oiTcharilv would warm. 
And her vide wish benevolence diLite ; 
The sociiil tear woidd rise, the social sigh ; 
And into cletir perfection* gradual bliss, 
Ketining still, the -social pns^ns work. — thomi 

SECTION VH!. 

A mortiing hywn, 

Thkse aie thj glorious works, parent of good, 
\lmighty, thine thij universal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wondVous thi 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavenft 
To us, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond tliought, and powV divine 
Speak 3'e who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
CirciQ his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last, fiim mids^l, and without caa 
Fairest of stars, last in the tniiii of niglU, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that ctown'st the smiling nior; 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While diiy arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou 9un, of this great world, both e^e and soul, 
Ackno\yledge Iiim thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both wlien thou climb'st* 
And when high noou'^hast gainM, and when thou 
Moon, that now meet^st the orient sun, now fly\ 
With the tix'd stars, fixM in their orb that Hies 
And ye five other wan'dring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light* 
Afr, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature^s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
[ ^f/f/ n^ririsfi till thio^ : le.t'^^nr rowi<A<is%c\vA\x^fc^ 
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^ly to Dur gieat maker still new praise, 
e mists and exhalations that now rise 
rom hill or steaming .lake, dusky or gray, • 

Ul the sun paint yoar fleecy skt|jb|f Hw^ld, 
' honour to the world's great author tim ! 
^bether to deck with clouds th' uncolour^d sk/^ 
>* Vet the thirsty earth with falling «bow^r9» 
l^ing or falling still advance his pmise. . ;^v .' 
is praise, ye winds, that from fopr queers biov 
|^e:ithe sofl or loud ; and wiire yonr tops^ ye pim 
itli ev*ry plant, in sign oS worship wave*, 
^untains, and yc that warble as ye flow ; 
slodious murmurs, warhling tunc his praiM^ 
^n voices, all ye living souU ; ye birds "^^ 
^at singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, '*^^ 
^«ir on your wings and in your note* his prate ; 
^ thai in waters glide, and ye that walk '^ I 
Ke earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
itncss if I be silent, mom or even« 
o hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 
ade vocal by my song, and taught his praise, 
ail UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 
o give u« only, good ; and if the night 
as gathered aught of evil, or conceaPd, 
isperse it, iifi now Ught disp^. the daiic.— milt 
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' PROMISCCOCS piix;cs. 

SECTION I 

Ode to Content v^- 

O THOU, the nymph with phicid eye . 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh 1 

Receive tny temp' rate vow :- 
Npt all the storma that shake the pij|« 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul,. 

Mid smooth, unaltered brow^i. 

O come, in simplest vest array 'd, 
With all thy sober cheer dispViy d^ « 
To bless i^y longing sight; 
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The EngUJi Headier. 
Tbjr micD C9m|M!>'<], thy even |)uGe, 
'i'liy meek i-eganl, ihj- maifon £rac«> 

Anil cbiulf suIxlu'J delight. 
No mon^ tnryini; pmaioD* hetk, 
O.Hnd^.guidp'iny pjlyrjiu feet 

^.^ find thy hcrm(t cell ; 
Where ui wme pure aniT I'qaal skj, 
Beli^nth Ay mA indulgeat ejre. 

The modest virluu djjreit. ^ 
Bimplicitj' j«^*iiSic veJtr 
AnJ ItuiiKiincc, wUh candid bra^t, 

. AttjToj&ii' uii(Iniiute4 eye ; , 
jttiJl|feidS(!''''<' points t,9 distant jeui, ' 

oiTuirig tliio' this vale of lean 

A visiii lo flic sky. , _i 

There Ileidth, Ibro' whoao calm boMH> 0a^ 
The temp' rati! joy a in even tide, 

Tho^ rarcl/ ebb or dow ;'. 
Apd Patience there, (hy sister fueekt 
frcseata her mild, unFtu-ying cheek, 

To meet [lie oHer'd blow. 
Her infiuence tau|^t the phVygian ^« 
Ji tyrnut master's wanton rage, 

With settled emt|ea. to meet : 
Iniir'd to toil nn^ bkter trend. 
He boiv'd his incck submitted tmd. 

And kisa'd thy sainted feet. 
But thoo, nymph, retir'd «id coy ] - 
In what broivii Icimlet dosl thou joy 

To tell thy tender tiilo t 

She iovrliest children of the gromwl, 
(fes-rose nnJ violet blossom round. 
And lily of the vale. 

gay what soft propitious hour 

1 best mny choose to liail thy pDifV, 

And court Ihy gentle sway t 
Wheii autumn, fiieiLdjv to tlie mvap, 
Sball Ihy oirn modest tmts diflnae. 

And shed thy milder day } 
When eve, heV deivy star beneath, 
'J'hy bnlmy sjarit lovas to hroathc, '\ 1 
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And evVy storm is laid ? 
If such an hour xfsa c^er thy cl)0|C6» 
Oft let me hear thy m>othing voice. 
Low wl^sp'nos through t^# shxcji^ ■MMiifi»> 

SECTION ir. 

The shepherd and thi ph il o t o p k t r^ 

Remote from citiei {irM a swain, '"^ 

Unvex'd with all the cares orgaki | 

His head was sHverM o^er with ogm 

And loQg experience made hinvaai^ ; ; 

In smnmer^s heut and winter^s eoM, 

He fed his flock and penn*d the fold ; 

His hours m cheerful luhonr flew. 

Nor envy nor ambition knew : 

His wL«dom and his honest famo 

Through nil the country rais'd his naisM. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schoob) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought. 
And thus explorM his reach of thou^t. 

" Whence is thy learning ? Math thy toil 
O'er books consum'd tiie midnight oil '' 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surrey d. 
And the vast sense of Plato weieh*d ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd. 
And ha^t thou ikthom'd Tully't; mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fate«, on re^ms unknown. 
Hast thou through many cities strayed. 
Their customs, laws, and manners wei^4 F* 

The shepherd modestly replied, *'' * 
'* 1 ne'er the paths of learning tried ^ 
Nor have I roamed in foreign parti. 
To read mankind, their laws ancKarts ; 
For man is practised in disguise^^ 
He cheats the most disceming^jiyes. 
Who by that search shall wis^grow ? 
By that ourselves we never Jdiow. 
The little knowledge I hsiUijpin^d^ 
Was all from simple patui^' ofam^d 7 
Hence my life's maximij (00k tlielr iMit,' 
Uence grew my tettled[^*^ ^^ * 
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k.:t>, ^;.xi&s. 7Cm1 cr-lTes, deseurc tbeifflli* 
LV z.y: ^e ;::>: r.': i. :-*■.'«. dc€ ddJ 

i>e..tr sirx-^r ^enosi in iheir bile. 
Thu* tf^'rv objec: cf cr^aiion 
Cao firtii^h hi:::> lo coutemplatiOD ; 
Aih1» lr\>m ihe most uuQute aad meaii, 
A virtuous mind can irorals glean/' 

*• Thy fame is just," the sage replies ; 
•• Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride oflen guides the author's pen. 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To moke men moral, good, and wise.' 
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SECTION III. 

The t'cad to happiness open to all nun^ 

Oh happiness ! our being*8 end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever tby name * 

That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh. 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlookM, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 

Fair opening to some court^s propitious shine 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reapM in iron harvest of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix'd to no sp6l is happiness sincere ; 

*Tis no wheriB to be found, or ev*ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, Bed from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

Ask of the learn'd the ;vay. The learnM are blind 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease , 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : .^^^ 
Some 'sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; ^ 
Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who tlius define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature^s path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as^ve please. 
Equal is common sense, nnd common ease. 

Remember, man, '* the univei^wd cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;" 
And makes what happiness we justly call, 
Sabsist not in the good of on^.'bui nU^—port. 
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SECTieN IV. 

The goodness of Jfrovideni€» 

The Lord my pasture shall prep 
. \nd feed me with a shepberd^s care ; 
l.'is presence shall my wants supply, 
Ai i guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My uoon-day walks he shall attend. 
And Ul my midnight hours defend. 

Whei\ in the sultry glebe I faint. 

Or on xhe thirsty mountains pant ; 

To fertL ^. vales, and dewy meads. 

My wean wandVing steps he lead» : 

Where pe, ccful rivers, soft and slow. 

Amid the v« rdant landscape flow. V 

Tho' in the ^\iths of death I tread. 
With gloomy lorrors overspread. 
My stcdfaitt he. rt shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lo "d, art with me still : 
'J'hy friendly cro >k sliiUi give me sud. 
And guide me thrv ua^ the dreadful shadi 

Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds 1 stray, 
Tiiy bounty shall my pains beguile ; .-4 

The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crowned, 
*^ And streams shall murmur all around. — ^addimmI' 
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SECTION V. 

Tlu Creator* s works attest his greatne; 
The spacious firmanien^ qn high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's pow'r display, 
And publishes to ev'ry land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ey'ning shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wood'rous tale» 
Afid, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her bittli *• 
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Whilst all Ihe stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn, . 
Confirm the tidings as they Toll, 
And spread the truth froo) pole to pole. 

What though, in solemii silence, all 
Move round' the dark terr^trial bs^l ! 
What tho' nor rea{ voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found i 

IdLreasoQ^s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine," 

** The hand that made us i^ Divine.'* — adpisow. 

SECTION VI. 

Au address to the beittji, 

O THOU I whpsf^ (kalance does the mounhiind weigh ; 
Whose vill ihe^ld tuv^ultuous «^as obey ; 
Whose breath caq turn those wat'ry worlds. to flame^ 
That flame to tempest, aad that jiMBpe9t.tame ; 
Earth's meanest spa, all trembliii^^ prostrate falls. 
And on the boundless of t^j gooduess calls. ,, 

O ! give the ^inds all past offence to sweep. 
To scatter w^d^, ^r bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, ipy tf^akuess, may 1 ever see. 
And wholly d^icate my souf to thee. 
Reign o'er my will .; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy commapd, nor human n^Uvc knov? ! 
.4/ ai^;<ir boil, let anger be myjHke, 
And sin the graceful indignaticS^MfiKK. ^ .. 
My love be wij^m to succour the distressed, " 
And lifl the .Lurden from the soul oppressed. 
O may my understanding ever rend 
This glorious volutne which thy' wisdom inade ! 
May snea and land, and earth and heav'p, be jpio'd. 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful tliundeht roll, 
'May thought*} of thy dfi^ad vengeaoico shake ipy soul 
When earth's in bloom, or planeU proudly shine. 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

Grant 1 may ever at the moniiing ray. 
Open with pray'r the consiecr^ted 4i»y ; 
Tune thy great piHU|flr,4ind b|d my soul nrise. 
And Svith the mounttnr% sun ascend the skies • 
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As that advances, let my zeal improi'e. 
And glow U'ith ardour ot* ronsiimmatc lov^ ; 
Nor cease at eve but with the setting suu 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn oigh' 
To sacred thought may ibrcibly invite. 
When tills world's shut, and awful planets rJ 
Call on our minds, and raise theni to the sk; 
Compose ou r souls with a less dazzling sight. 
And show all nature in a milder light ; 
How ev'ry boistVous thought in calm subsid 
How the smoothed spirit into goodness glidc^ 
Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with his eaints rene^ 
Plcas'd to look down and see the world asle** 
While 1 long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh coiitrol. 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the floo« 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach mc, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
O may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the lioly (ire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of rcctgipipence behold, 
Devoid of fear, the fi^tal book unfold! 
Then waAed upward' to the blissful seat. 
From age to age my grateful song repeat , 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see^ 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! — vovfr 

SECTION VI I. 

Ilie pursuit of happiness often ill'dir*i*^t€i- 

The niidnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soil repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky. 

Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

Now ev'ry passion sinks to rej^t, 
Tbe throbbing ho:!rl lies still ; 
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And varyiAg schemes of life no iiioiie 
Distract the labVtng will. 

In silence hushed to reiison's voice. 
Attends each mental pow'r : 

Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's favVite hour. 

Come ; while the peaceful scene isTittt, 
Let's search this ample round ; 

Where shall the lovely fleeting kfrm 
Of happiness be found ? 

Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom. 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 

How ofl the laughing brow of joy 

A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloister's deep receMf 

Invading sorrow steals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit) 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smrle 

That briglitcns Clodia*s face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 
The heart in friendship flnds * 

Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of vbionary minds I 

Howe'er our varying notions ro? e. 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in some stite. 

At distance from our own. 

O blind to each indulgent aim. 

Of power supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! 

Vain is alike the joy we seek. 
And vain what we possess, 

Unless harmonious reason tnnet 
The passions into peace. 

To temper'd witliei, jtifti 
Is happiness confinM ; 
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Ofliiesc, and all the thou:3ami naoielea:; ills» In 

Tlial*onc inccft»aDt i>trug}^lc render life. 
One scene of toil, of sufierin?, and of fate. 
Vice in his hi^h career would sitand nppaird. 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think , 
The conscious heart of charity would warm. 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The socbd tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Kctining still, the .social passions work. — ^thok 

SECTION VH!. 

A morning h\j:nn, 

fiiKSE a;'e thy glorious works, parent of good, 
\hnighty, thine thia univor^sal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wondVous tk 
Unspeakable, who sitt^st above thc:>c heavens 
To tis, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond tliought, and powV divine 
Speak 3'C who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symplionies, day without night, 
Circic his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last, Him uiidr^t, and without end 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling nior; 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge liim thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both wlien thou climb'st. 
And when high noon -hast gairiM, and when thou 
Moon, that now meet^st the orient sun, now fly'. 
With the tix'd stars, fixM in tlieir orb that flies 
And ye five other wan'dring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His pniise, who out of darkness calKd up light. 
Afr, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature^s womh, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
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ly to our gieat maker still new praise. 
! mists and exhalations that now rise 
om hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, • 

H the sun paint your fleecy 6ki|^ ivittii:^ld» 
tionour to ih<$ world's great Atrrifon Hm 1 
J^tber to deck with clouds th' uncolour^d sky^ 
^^et the thicsty eiurth with falling show'rv^ 
•ing or falling Htill adrance his pnus€. :,- 
^ praise, ye winds, that from fi»«r quarters blov 
HBathe soil or loud ; and w;ive yoifr tope, ye pim 
*th cv'ry plant, in sign of worship wave., 
^vntains, and ye that warble as ye flow ; 
plodious murmurs, warbling tunc bis praifc* 
KQ voices, all ye living soujs ; ye birds 
^^ singing, up to heaven's gate usceud, 
>sir on your wings and in your notes his praife ; 
• that JQ waters glide, and ye that walk '* . 
(fi eartbr and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
itncss if I be silent, morn or even, 
^ hill or yaUey, fountain, or fresh shade 
tde vocal by my sdng, and taught his praise. 
^ UNtvEiRSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 
^ give u« only, good ; and if the night 
IS gathered siugbt of evil, or conceaPd, 
Bperse it, i» how light dispels the dark.-«MiLT 



Cll3. VI. 
' raOMISCtJOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I 

Ode to Content. »*^ 

O THOir, the nymph with placid eye . 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive iliy temp' rate vow :. 
Npt all the storms^ that shake the po|« 
Can e'er di^sturb thy halcyon soul,. 

Mid smooth, unaltered brow.«. 

O come, in simplest vest array 'd. 
With all thy sober cheer disp^iy d^^ 
To ble^ n^ longing ssgbl ; 
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'J'Ly mien coinj>o^M, thy Qvcn piice, — | fj»|» 

'J'liy meek regiirtl, ihy iua(fon grace. 
And chasli:^ ^ubdu'd delight. 

No HDore % varying passions Lent* 
O gently guidfs- my piJ^rini feet 

To fmd thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky^ 
J^cncath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues divell. 

8ii9plicity M-Altic vest, . 

And IoQa^'bcc, with candid breast, 

' ^iWlnS^r undauutet] eye ; 
Attd {ilGMplhrho points to distant 3'ean, 
Fj^ir opening thro' this vale oi tears 
A vista to I he sk}'. 

There Health, thro' whose calm bosom ^h% 

The temp' rate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or llow ; 
And Patience tiiere, thy sister meek^ 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offcr'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrj'gian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek submitted Ivjad, 

And kiss'd tbv sainted feet. 

But thou, O njnnph, retirM and coy ! 
In what brown handet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
Moss-rose and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy ppw'r, 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, frietidiv to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day ? 

When eve, her dewy star beneath. 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe. 
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And evVy storm is laid ? 
If such an hour vfns cVr thy cho|ce» 
Oa let me hear thy soothing voice, 
Low w^isp^cing through th^ sbai{c{. 

SECTION If. 

The shepherd and the philotopkir* 

Remote from cities livM a swain, 
Unvex'd with nil the cares of gain ) 
His head was silverM o^er with age. 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold. 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country rnis'd his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explorM his reach of thought. 

** Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy U 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil '' 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey J 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown. 
By varip\is fates, on reahns unknown. 
Hast thou through nxany cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws, and manners weij^' 

The shepherd modestly replied, 
** 1 ne'er the paths of learning tried , 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practis'd in disguise, 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have jpin'd. 
Was all from simple |iatai^tmriii*d % . 
Hence my life's maxuMiiiidK their Vtet 
Hence grew mj •ettlcj^udkie ^iC^kft. 
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The daily labours of the bee * 
I Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames iny mind : 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air. 
With pious wing, protects her care. 
And evVy fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge." 

" From nature too 1 take my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. ' 
I never, with important air, 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise t 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
Wc froiii the worxly torrent fly : 
Who listens to tlie chattering pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right : 
Rapacious animals we haOte ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their Cttt. 
Do not wc just abhorrence And 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can n>orals glean." 

*' Thy fame is just," the sage replies ; 
** Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride oflen guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men laoral, good, and wise."- 
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SECTION III. 

The i%ad to happiness open to all mtH^ 

Oh happiness ! our being*8 end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever tbj name 

That something still which. prompts th' eternal sigh 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 

Fair opening to some court^s propitious shine 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

Or reaped in iron harvest of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our toi 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

FixM to no sp6t is happiness sincere ; 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, (led from monarchs, St. Jolm ! dwells with the< 

Ask of the learn'd the vi'ay. The learnM are blii 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the blias in action, some in ease , 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : /,. 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 4 
Some sweird to gods, confess cv'n virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature^s path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please. 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, " the universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;'* 
And makes what happiness we justly call, 
SabsisI not inUiifr gb^ of onJBMilwL— Font. 
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Th€ goodness f^ ^frpvidetut^^^ 
. \Q|d feed me with a shephera^ aam i '^R^ 



The Lord my pasture sb^l 




1. 'is presence shall my wants Bfipfifi • j^^, 
Ai i guard me with a watchful eye ; ^> ,[ 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, /- . 

And ill my midnight hours defend* 

Wheiv in the sultry g^ebe I faint, 
Or on %he thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertL t vales* and dewy meads. 
My wear^ wandVng steps he leads : 
Where pe, ceful rivers, soft and slow, .. > 

Amid the v« rdont landscape flow. 1;^^ 

Tho' in the .^aths of death I tread, 
\Vith*gloomy \orrors overspread. 

My ^^^^^tf^Mf^ ^ ^^U f^^i* no ill ; 
For thou, OTjO id, art with me still : . 
Th}' friendly cro ^k sh^i give me aid, 
And guide me thiv xifk the dreadful shadf 

Tho^ in a bare and rtigged way, 
Through devious |pnely wilds 1 stray, 
Tliy bounty shall my pains beguile ; ,| 

The liarren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbi^ crownM, 
nd streams ditdl murmur all around.— i 
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SECTION V. 

T%e Creatof^t works attest hts greainei 
The sj^ious €rmamen^ qn high. 
With au the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heav^ns^ d shining frame, 
Their great original "proclaim : 

Th' unwearied suu, from day to day, "* . 

Does his Creator's pow'r display, 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an j^mighty hand. 

Soon as the ev'nili^shadei' prevail, , 
The. moon takfps lilfibe wovft'rous Ul^ . jut^i. 
Aai^ o^ght^h ^ the bit'niiif earth, ^ i 

JItfjieatoiM story of IpcUi^-. .^ 'a 
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Whilst all the stars that round her barn. 
And all thd planets in their turn, . 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth fron^ pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' nor rea| voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 

Id^ reason's ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever singing as they shine, * 

'* The hand that made us is Divine.'* — adpisow 

SECTION VI. 

An address to the Dcitu, 

O THOU ! whosQ ]>alance does the mountains weig 
Whose will the^wild tumultuous sezis obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those >vat'ry worlds to flai 
That flame to tempest, aad that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all tremblings prostrate falls, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

O ! give the winds all past oflence to sweep. 
To scatter wjdp, ^r bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, my weakness, may 1 ever see. 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Keign o'er my >yill ; my passions ebb and flow 
M thy command, nor human motive know 1 
If anger boil, let anger be my {^^e. 
And sin the graceful indignatioufrlbt!!. 
My love be wt).m to succour the iJistress'd, 
And lifl the burden from the soul oppressM. 
O may my understanding ever rcavi 
This dorious volume which thv wisdom made ! 
May s«ea and land, and earth and heav'n, be join'd 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
May thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake ray s< 
When earth's in bloom, or planeU jxroudly shine. 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

Grant 1 may ever at the morning ray, 
Open with pray'r the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great pTUiiv«Bd LtlUmy «Qul nnse, 
And with the mountlft z\m atceml the skies - 



As that advances, let my /.cul improi'e. 
And glow with ardour ot' ronsiiminiitc lov^ ; 
Nor ce«'isc at eve but with the setting suu 
My endless worship shall be still l>egun. 

And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn nigli' 
To sacred thought may ibrcibly invite. 
When tills world's shut, and awful planets r; 
Call on our minds, and raise theni to the sk' 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight. 
And show all nature in a milder ligltt ; 
How ev*ry boistVous thouglit in calm sobsid 
How the smoothM spirit into goodness glidc^ 
Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his eaints rene^ 
Plcas'd to look down and see the world asle«'^ 
While 1 long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh cmitrol. 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the floo« 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach mc, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
O may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the lioly (ire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of rcc9|npence behold, 
Devoid of fear, the futid book unfold ! 
Then waAed upward to the blissful seat, 
From age to age my grateful song repeat , 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see, 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! — vovfr 

SECTION Vll. 

lite pursuit of happiness often ill'du'trtei. 

The midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soil repose ; 
No lowVing cloud obscures the sky. 

Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 
Tbe throbbing h«:irt lies still j 



And varyiAg schemes of life no iiioi^ 
Distract the laboring will. 

In silence hushM to resison's voice. 

Attends each mental powV : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's favVite hour. 

Come ; while the peaceful scene isTittf • 

Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting tnm 

Of happiness be found ? 

Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom. 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 

How ofl the laughing brow of joy 

A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloister's deep receMf 

Invading sorrow steals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit) 

The fugitive we tr.ice ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smrle 

That brightens Clodia*s face. ^ 

Perhaps the joy to these deoy'd. 

The heart in friendship flnds * 
Ah I dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visiouary minds I 

Howe'er our varying notions roTe, 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in some stite, ^ ^ 

At distance from our own. 

O blind to each indulgent aim. 

Of power supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies ! 

Vain is alike the joy we seek, 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tnnet 

The passions into peace. 

To temper'd wtsliei, jiul 
Is happiness confinM ; 
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And, deaf to A>Ilj*s call, nitend.4 
The music of ihe mind. — cartch 

SECTION VIII. 

ITie Ftrc'Side. 

bzAK Chloc, irhile the busy croi^d. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proUd, 

In folly *s maze advance ; 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be-caird our choice, we'll step asidty 

Nor join the giddy dahcCk 

From the gay world,, we'll o(l retir^ 
To our own family and lire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here. 
No internteddling stranger near; 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The worhl h?i8 nothing to bestow ; 
From out own selves our joys must flow 

And that dear hut, our homo: 

Of rest was Noalfs dove berefl. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once ihor6 

Explored the sacred bark. 

Tho' fcjols spurn Hymen's gentle' pow'rt^ 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforf bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a^^pring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their mlndSj with studious 
To all that's manly, good, and fair 

Afid t/ain them for the skies * 
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While tlifcj our wisest hoara ongjige, 
They'll joy our youlh, support our age^ 

Anil crown oiu* ]».oary hairs : 
They'll grow in virlue nv'ry d:iy» 
Aiii\ thus our fonilcst loves repay t 

Aiitl recompiiiiac our care=. 

Ko horrow'd joys ! they're all our CMm, 
While to the worUl we live unknowa, 

Or hy the world for^^fjl : 
Mon;jrchs ! we ^T\\y not your stale ^ 
We look with pity on the ji^rcat, 

And hlcss our hu:nblcr lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ! 
But then- how little do we need ^ 

For nature'i calls are few : 
In this the art of living lio', 
To want no more tlian may sulTicc, 

And make that little i\o, 

.-Tj^VeMl therefore relish, with content, 
• ' Whate^'er kind Providence \\\\s sent, 
Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very smill, 
'Tis pr»idence to enjoy it all, 
Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resignM. wlien ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

\nd pleasM with favours giv'n : 
y ^tiV Chloe, this is wisdom's pari ; 
This is that incense of the iieart, 

Whose fragrance smells to hear'u. 

fVe'll ask no long protracteil treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our fea?t is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyeif^ 

The relica of our store. 

Thiid, hand in hand, thro* life we'll go 
its chccker'd paths of joy nnd wo. 

With cautious steps, weMl tread; 
Qiitl its viiin 'scenes withontra iBBlip 
Without a troabie or a feaTt "^ " 

Aod mingle with tb^ dead. 
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While conscience, like a f.iitliful friend. 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attcud. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all dthcr comforU ceas6. 
Like a kind angel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death.-— cotto'v 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the present state of mam 

IIkav'n from all creatures hides the book qf fate, 

Ail but llie page prescribed, their present state ^ 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits kaoir*, 

Or tvhOjCOuU! suffer being here below ? 

'i'hc lamb thy riot doom?* to bleed to-day. 

Hid he thy rccison, would he skin ^nd play ? 

Pleas'd to the Ust^ he, crops thcjJlgwVy food, .. 

And licks the hand jiist misM to ebed his blood. 

Oh blindne.ss to the future ! kindly giv'n, 

Tliat each may llll the circle m'lrk'd by Ilc';iv*n ; 

Who sees with eq^ial eye, as God of all, 

A hero pcrirfh, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or sytrtcins into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bub!»le burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions «bf>. 
Wait the great loachor Death ; and God adore. .' . 
WIrtil future blis.s he ;;ivc3 not thee to know, " 
Hut gives that hope to be thy blessing now 
Hope springs eternal in the human breiist i 
Man never is, but always xo dc blest. 
The soul, uneasy, and confinM from homd, 
Hests and expatiates, in a lii'e to come. . . 
« Lo, the poor Indian ! whose i^ntutor^d miikl . 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soqI proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler hes^y'n ;. 
Some safer world in depth of v.oods embracM, 
Some happier island in the watVy waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land b^ 
No tiends torment, uo Christians thirst for^ 
To OR, contents his natural desire ; ' ':^' - 

He asks no angeVs av'lcj, uo «eT:\vVC^ %s^ \ 
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L l^ut thinks, iulnittted to that equal sky, 
I lU fliithiui doi; shall be.ir him company. 

Go^ Mvher iUoiil and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion agnini^t Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fJhciesl iuch ; 
Say here" he gives too little, there teo touch,— 
in pride, in reasoning prjde/our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
. Pride stiu is aiming at the btest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels ^oald be gods. 
Aspifiog^ to be gods, if angeU fell, ' ' 

Aspiring to be-anzclst, men rebel"! 
And who but wijiiJcs to invert the laws 
Qf ORocK, «iu? a'riifinst th^ cterxal CAtss. — pofi. 

SECTION X. 

Sfifiihness reproved. 

Has Godf thou (bol ! workM solely for thy goot' 
Thy ^oy, thy p;i3timc. tl'j^ ^^tfire^ thy food ' 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly sprcucls the tlb\yVy lawn. 
Is it for thee 'the lark'ascend.s and^lngs ? 
Joy tunes his Toicc^ joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Love^ of his own, and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 
Share's with his lord the pbasure and the gride. 
Is thine' ntone the seed that sticws the plain '! jr-'^. 
The binU of heaven shall vindicate tlieir gniiii. 
Thine the AiH 'harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, llic deserving steer. 
The hog, that plou^^^ not, nor obejs thy call. 
Lives on the labours of thii lord ef all. 

Know, nature *s children all'divide her care ; 
The fur tliat warmi a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While roan exclat]|^<«, " Sec all Jhiogs for my u?» 
•* See maafor mini" I" replies a pamper'd goose 
And just .n$ shor^ of reason he must lall, • ^ 
Who tliinks dl maile for orfe, pot* one fot all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control 
Be man the wit and tyi;ant of the wholo : 
Nature ihat tyrant cliecHs , he only H^^ftw?, 
Aod hefps another creature's ¥t!n\U :ind waos. 
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Sar. will liic fulcon, stoopsi:-^ iVom ri!iyv«?, - 
Smit with her v;irvin<; plumii^c, «|>.irc t!ic clove 1 
Admires the j ly, the insect's gihIeJ ivings ? 
Or hoars tlic hmvk wlir** Philonichi sings ? 
M;in cares tor all : to biriia he pvoi^ liis woods, 
'J*o beasts hi^ pai>t(ire«, and to fish his (lootls ; 
Viv: some his int're?t prompts hifu to provide. 
For more his pleasure*, yet for nsore his piiile. 
All i'M on one v::in patron, and enjoy 
*J'h' exlen-iivc Mossing of his luxury. 
That very life his learned huno^er cravc.«, 
lie saves from funine, from the stivagc saves ; 
Nay, foasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 
And, till he en»is the hein^i:, makes it hl**5t : 
WhirJi sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain, 
Than f.ivonr'd man by toncli ethereal slain 
The creature had his feast of life before ; 
Tho'i too must perish, when thy feast id o'er \ — r< 

SECTION XI. 

Htdnon frailty, 

Wf.AK and irresoiiitc is man ; 

The purpose of to-day. 
Woven with jjair.s into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

ijjhc bow well bent, and smart the spring, 
^^'ice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again. ^ 

Some foe to his upright intent ' 
Kinds out his weaker part ; 
. Virtue engages his assent, 

Hut pleasure wins his heart. 

'Tis here the foll\ of ll;e wi5<e, 
through all his art we view ; 

And while his tongue the charge dcni*. 
jfis conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of uwiul length, 

And dangers lilile known, 
A stranger to superior strojigth, 

IVIan vjijnly trust* his own. 
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Bill oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the dUt«ant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the tail« 

Or all the toil is lost.— cowpezi. 

SECTION XII. 

Ode to peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful c^eii ! 
Return, and ipake thy downy nest 

Once more in this s:td heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue, 
Mdi* hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 
Where wilt Ihou divell, if not with m*?} 
From avVice and ambition {rea^ 

And pleasure's Hital wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! d )st thou prepare 
The sweets that \ was wont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 
The great, the g-ay, shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst mak«^. ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream. 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the sequestc»r'd shade. 

To be a guest with them ? 
For thee I panted, thec.l pri//d, 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

W^\ate'cr 1 lov'd belbvc ; 
And shall 1 see thee st;rt away. 
And heljiiless, hopeless, hear ihce say — 

Farewell, we meet no more ? — cowi "•" 

SECTION Xlll. 

Ode to adversity 

Daughter of Hea\"n, rele;i(Iessi power^ 
Thou tiimer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge, and (ort'ring hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain. 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
Yfitb pangs onfelt before, unpitied and aloB€. 
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When firfft tliy J^irc to send on earth 
Virtne, his ciarlin^ child, clesi^nM" 
. To thee he gr'»vc (he hetiv'nly birth, 
And hade to ibrm her inf mt mind. 
Stem rnga;ed niir»e I thy rii^id lore 
With patience many n year she hore. 
Wliat sorrow uiis, thou bad'st her know; 
And from her o^yn she loarn'd to melt at othcrs'w 

Scnr'd at thy frown tcrriiic, Hy 
Sclf-pleasing folly's iille brood, 
Wihl laJighter, noise, and t!ioujihtles« iot, 
And leave ns leisure to be good 
Liijht they dispcrj^e ; and with tliom gn 
'J' he summer-frieiul, t!)e flatt'ring xoe. 
By vain prosperity rcccivM, 
To her they vow Iheir truth, and are again belici 

Wijidcm, in sable g.irb arravM, 
ImmejVd in ra}»t'rou.-j thoni;ht profound, 
And niebuicholy, silent m:i!(i. 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn ?teps attend ; 
Warm charily, the e:enVal frinnd, 
With in;?tice to jjer^eif severe. 
And pity, dropj)i!ig sofi tlie sadly pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's heal. 
Dread power, lay tliy chast'ning hand I 
Not in thy <^or2:on terrors cbid, 
Nor circled with the vengeftil band, 
' (As by the impious thou art seen,) 
AVith thund'rin^ voice, and thrent'iiing miei 
With screaminij horror's fnn^al cry, 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty 

Thy form benign, propition-?, wear, 
, Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To if>oi\cn, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach mfe to love, and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan ; . 
VThat others arc fo feel; and know myselfaman.*-^ 
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SECTION XIV. 



TIis creation required to praise its Author* 

Brgi??, my sonl. in exalted \\\y ! 
Let cr.ch cnraptsirM thought olioj", 

And pmi.^o {W Wixxvehiy^A i);ime : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas, and skies 
In one meh)iIioiis conc«rt rise, 

Tosivcli tir in^pirinij themo. 

Ye fields of liglit, celcsti tl pl.iins, 
Wliere gay transportin:; iiea^ty rcignSj 

Ye. ^CQ\M\:^ divi:icly fdr! 
Your Mak*::':s wondrous powV proc1aim> 
Tell how he -(biTn'U yosir shining framei 

And brealird the flriid air. . 

Ye angels, catch the lhiiliin;r .-'onnd ! 
While all th' adoriif;^ thrones around 

His bcMMidiess mercy eing, 
Let ev'ry iist'nint; snint above 
Wake all the tuneful seal of love, 

And touch the sueclest string. 

Join, ye loud spheres, the voc:d choir; 
Thou da7.zlin;x odi of liquid lire, 

The mi«;iity choru;-? aid : 
Soon as gray ev"nin:j: gdiU the plain, 
Tbou, moon, protract the meltini^ i^train, 

And praise him in the s»!iade. 

Thou heav'n ofheav'ns, bis vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your tormina; God, 

Who caird yon worMs from night: 
** Ye sbailcs disjjid 1*' — th' Ktern.d said ; 
At once tb' invoivifii; darkness {\\n\y 

And nature sprung to li^ht. 

Whatever a blooming; world contains. 
That win::s tbe air, that skims the plaiof, 

United prai>*V bestow : 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim. 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

Let ev'ry element rejoico ; 
Ye thundero burst wkh awful voic« 
To um wbo hi A Sroa roll s 
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Kip praiiie in soAer notes decltire« * 
Rtich wlu!<|iennfl: breeze of ^'jeifling air, 
And brealhe it to the soul. 

To (lim ye efatefiil cedanp^ bow ; 
Ym tow^iin^ tnoi'intrins, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tellf when ufTrighted nature shook. 
How Sinai kindled at his look, / 

* And treiubled at his frowo. 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble rale, 
Yii insects fluttVing on the {r-.de. 

In mutual concourse rise ; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil 4>loom, •- 
And waf\ its spoils, a sweet peribme, 

In inceuse to the skies. 

Wake b\\ ye mounting tribes, and sing ; 
Ye plumy warblei*s of the spring. 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To II iM who shap'd your finer mould, 
Who tif)p'd your glittering wings with gold, 

And tun'd josur voice to praise. 

Let man. by nobler passions sway*d. 
The reeling hesirt, the judging head, 

In heavenly praise employ ; 
SpreaJ his tremendous name around. 
Till heav'irti broad arch rings back the found, 
^ The genVal burst of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur please 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease, 

It-all prostrate at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kin2;s, who maizes your pofr*r 

An imAge of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praise th' eternal source of love. 

With youth's enlivening (ire : 
Let at;e take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bless 'd name— ^then soar away. 

And ask an aiuiePft ^re.*— ooilvik 
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SECTION XV. 

Tlic vni^nal prayer. 

Father of all ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime, adurM, 
By sjiint, by j^avage, and by sa^it. 

Jehovah, Jove, or Loiii I 

Thon uRF.AT KiRST causk, ieast undnrftcHML 
- Who all my sense continM 
To know but thL*s, that Thou art good* 
And that myself am l>iind ; 

Yet gave mt-,, in thiAlark estate^ 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature Inst in fate,' 

Left free the human jyill. 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to 'do. 
This teach me more than hell to shuD^ 
^ That more than heav'n pnrtiae. 

^H^rp^at blessinii;^ thy free bountj' give%, 
"^''rS'SiiS jhfic not CJist away ; 
For P<m1 ii^cpaid, when man receirefl ;' 
. T' enjoyis to obey. 

Yet hot to earth's contracted »pai| 
•:>. Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thousand ^'orlds are round. 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolt:* to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land 

On each I jtidge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart^ 

Still in the right to slay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart . 

To.fijdd that better way ! y,. 

Save^ alike from foolish prid9, 

Qriini^ns discontent, 
At aught thy \Wsdom has denied* 

Or anght thy^^ulness lei 

Teach me to ftM^lftfii^^,^,, ^ . 
To bide th« «Sf»r ^>^ '■* ^'-' 
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That mercv I to others show. 
That mercy show to n:Q. 

Mean tho' I am, not wholly io, 

^^illce quickened hy thy breath : 
O lead ii-e wherej^u^er 1 go, ' 

Thro' this day's life or death ! 

This d:iy, he bread and pe.ice my Iqt . 

All else beneath the sun * * ' 
Thou know'st if best hestow'd or not. 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 

Whose altar, earth, se^, skies ! 
Ope chorus let all bcin<;s nu»e'! 

All uatuPij's incinse rise. — pope. 

SECTION XVI. 

Conscience. 

O treach'kous conscience ! while she seems t«. 

On rose aiiif myrtle, lull'd with syren «ong ; 

While she seems, nodding o'er her cVargp, to dr% 

On headlong appetite tiic slackeii'd rein, . 

And give us up to license, unrccaird. 

Unmark'd : — see, fro » behind her secret 9tand, 

'rtie sly i^ifo.f.ner mil' tes ey'ry fault, 

And her dpead ' *" w tit horror tills. 

Not tlie gross a»*.i alone, cnii>loy« her pen ; 

She reconnoitres f mcy's air}' band, . 

A watchful foe '.the formidable spy, 

List'ning, o'erhears the whispers of our camp: 

Our dawnint; purposes of heart explores. 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

As all rapacious usuri:rs conceal 

Their "dooinsday-book from all-consuming hein 

Thus, with indn|;j^nce n ust severe, she treats 

Us spettdthritls of inesiirnable tirafo ; 

Unnoted, notes e;ich moment mist-ppiy'ci : 

In leaves more durable than leay* e> oi Oras^^ 

Writes our whole hi**tory ; whici) M«H<h'9hail Tea4 

In <».y'ry piale delinqitent's privai -. ear ; 

4nd pid^ment publish . publii»|| t # more worlds 

■ Tium Uiii ; and endless ^^ in sromt^ re soui^fl.<-ij^oim# 

r . . 
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SECTION XVll. 

Ot*. an infogfU, 

to the dark artti sMht tomb. 
Soon I hastenM from the wond^ 
Scarce ,the dawn of life h«gaiU 
Ijre I iiibiiur^d oul my span. *■ 

\ no 9miling pleasures knew , 
1 . no gay delights could view : 
Joyless sojourner was I, 
Only born to weep and <lie,— . 

Happy infant, early blessed ! 
Hest, in peaceful, Hhmilier, rest 
Carly resctrd from the cares. 
Which increase with growimr tean 

Kjp tffcligfifc are worth thy stay, 
Sir.iling as they seem, andjgay , 
Short and sickly are theJ^J, 
Hardly tasted ere they pall. 

All our gaiety is vain, . . 
' All our laughter iiS but pain ^ 

Lastipg only, and. divine, 
is aii innocence like thine. 

SECTION xviii 

The Cuckooi' , 
Hail^ beauteous stranger of tlid wobdt 

Attendant on the spring -I = : * 
Now heav'n rt.paii's thy rural seat, 
. And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the cUiisy decks the sfroen, 
• Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy patfa» 
Or mark the rolling year ? ^ 

Delijghtful visitant ! iviih the^ 

1 hail the time of t'ow'i*s, - 
When heav'n is (iird with music s^waet 

Of bir^ among the bow'r*. 
Tli^ scfttH>l-boy, wttnd'piQg in the w^) 

ft! pull the flW'n tojIMr^ •. -'"^ 
' Stwts; thy c'«ti«W *gic|jf-l».»ir;^ij/'---' " 

Aod imitates lli| * 
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Soon R<s Uic pc:i pYHts oa the bloofji^ 

'1 l:uu Ih^l tlitJ voc.tl v.ite, 
An luiiitjal v:uc'>l. in oiluT lauds, 
AiioiluT spring to huil. 

Sncct bin! ! i\\y bowV is ever grcoD> 

''Thy ^ky is* ever clear ; 
Tbop ^Jl uu :iuriuw in thy song. 
No \%inter in thy year I 

O could \ fly, \\\ lly with thee ; 

We'll uiake, with pocial wing. 
Our sinnnal vissit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. — lc^^an 

SECTION XIX. 
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^v . ' Day. A pastontl in Uirce parti. 

MOUMNG. 

1.^ the barn tne tenant cock. 

Close to l*ai*tlet pcrchM on high. 

Briskly crows, (the shenhenl's clock*) 
Jocund that the niornin<;'s nigh. 

'^*'- SwilUy. iVoni the mountain's brow, 

JShadows. nursM l)y ni^ht retire ; 
And the peeping 5uii-beam, now 

Paints witl) gold the vill.ige spire. 
Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And th(^ lai^ to meet the morn, 

boars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

From the low-roofd cottage ridge, 
See the chatt'riiig swallow spring ; 

Darting through the one-arch'd bridga 
Ci,uick she dip> her dappled wing 

Now llie. pine-tree's waving top 
Gently i:reet* the niorni'^.g gide ; 

Kidlirigs, now, begin to crop 
[daisies, on the dewy tiale. 

From the balmy wveets, uncloy'd, 
(Restless lill b«*Mask be done,) 

Now tli« busy bee^ft empMy'd, 
Sipping dewbefitn^the nuo 
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Trickling through the creviced rock, 

. AVhere.t^e liiiipid Btream distils, 
SWeet refreshment waits the flocks . 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 

Colin's for the promis'd corn 
(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 

Anxious ; — whilst the huntsms^'s horn, ,, -^ 
Boldly 'soundingj drowns his |wp^t^^ * 

Sweet— sweet, thfe warbling thrtn^ *^ 
. On the white emblbssoinM spray ! 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day 

- « 

J*LRvi:/ c!i the glitt'ring flood, «^ * . 

Nov/ the noontide radiance glol^: 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, . # 

Not a dew-drop's left thie tbse.'^ ••"' 

By the hrbr)k the shej^erd dines* 
. From the fierce meridian heat, 

ShcUcr'd by the branching pines, 
^ Pendent o'er his grassy seat. 

Now the flock forsakes the glade. ^ 

, Wher^ unchecked the sun-beams fillip 
Sure lb And a pleasing shade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 

Ebho, in her airy round, 

O'er Ih^ river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a single sound, • 

Save the clack of 3'onder msll. 

Cattlc court tlie zephyrs b!?.nd. 

Where the streamlet wander« cool ; 

Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

But from mountcdn, dell, or stream. 
Not a flutt'ring ssephyr springs ( 

Fearfiil lest the noontide beam 
Scorch its soft, its silken irings. 

Not a leaf has leave to stir, 
mtnre's lull'd— serener-su^^^^ ^ 
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Qjuiet e^en the shepherd*]? cur. 
Sleepily on the heath-clad hill 

LangQid is the landscape round. 
Till the fresh descending showV, 

Grateful to the thirsty ground. 
Raises ev'rj fainting flowV. 

jNow. the hijr— the hedger-arc green, 
.IMMiuthe warblers' throats in tone , 

Blithsome is the verdaiit scene* 
Br^jhten'd by (be lyeaontt of Noob . 

0*E& tiie heath the heifer stray* 
' -;.•» »Ftee— (thfe furror#'d imk h io^ :) 

, jMofT.tliMUrage ivindows blasse, 
'^ - - .BunWvcl by the setting suit.- 

Now hcsf ts behihcl the hrii, 
Sinkinj^ froA a golden sky i 

Can the pencil's mimic skiff 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Tftidging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet boumi^) 
-^i^oUUke their shadotts gtoHr 
t^engthen'd o'er the level grounil 

Wbuere {he rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome ! 

To their high-built airy beds. 
See th^ rooks returning home t 

As (he fark, with yary*d tune, 
Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 

Mark the mitd resplendent moon. 
Breaking throt^^h a parted clood 1 

Now Uie hermit owlet peeps 
fVom the bonr or twisted brake ; 

And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver Take. 

As dbe Ifout hi speckled pride. 
Playful from its bosom springgi j 

Teiheboiks a niffied tide 
Ttiigos in succ^Anre rings 
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'npping through the silken graft 
O'er the path-divided dale, 
[ark &e rose-complexion 'd laai 

With her well.ppi3'4 nmm P«M \ 
ionets with unnumbered notes, 

And the ci^ckoo bird with two, 
'uning sweet their meJloif throa^, 

Pid ILlje 9isjtting sui) adjfsii.—- (gjj|^ifiitr»ttA«* 

SECTION XX. 

fT^ order of nature, 

bro' this air, this ocean, and this jBarth, 
itter (^uick, and bursting into birth. 
, how liigh progressive life may go X 
d, how wide 1 how deep exten< 
hain of being ! which fronv 
?■ ethereal, human n^aajj^ 

bird, fish, insect, what no'j|yA^n 
tSB can reach ; frpn) i^^n^tS' pQ tfa^, 
thee to nothing.-— On superior ponfr'n 
we to press, inferior might on ours.;. 
tRe full creation leave a void, 
d, one step bi:0ken, the greftt scale's destroy 'd 
nature's chajK*' whatever link you strike^ 
T ten thousandth, breaks the chaiii a)ik|| 
(9 ]£ each systen) \n gradation roU, 
essential to th' an|nzing whole, 
east confusion but in one, not all 
system only, but the whole must fall 
irth, unbalanced from her orbit Qy, 
^ and sui>s run lawless thro' the sky ; 
iling angels from their spheres be hurl*^^ 

on being wrecked, and world on world ; 

n's whole foundations to their centre nod^ 

ature treooble to the throne of God. 

is dread order break — for whom ? for thee ? * 

vorm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

lat if the fqot, ordatn'd the dnst to tread^ 

jid, to toil, aspirM to he the head? 

if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 

!rve mere engines to tlie ruling mind i 

IS absurd for any part tOidaun 

\ another, in thi& gea*ndlUlM . 
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Just as absurd, to mourp tjie tasks or paimi, 
The great directing mind of all ordains. 

All arc but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose bo<ly nature is, and God the soul . 
That, changed thro' all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th* ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the tre^^ ; 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, infornots our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as .perfect, in vile man that mourqi, - 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns :^ 



f^^tHMf^^ ^^S^ "^ ^^^^> "^ great ho small '; 
Te fills, he boM^ 
Cea^e theriv^P order imperfection name 



He fills, he b^i^, connects, and equals all. 



Our ' proper blidS.cfe^'ends on what we blame. 

Know thy oi9b''|>oint«; this kind, this doe degree 

Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee, i 

Submit. — In this or any other sphere, ^ 

Secure to be .is blost as thou canst bear :. ^ 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

AU nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chancQ,' direction, which thou canst not see ; 

411 discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal gdod ; 

And, spite of Pride, ifi erring Reason's spite. 

One truth is clear, — ^whatever is, is right. — pope 

SECTION XXI. 

Coiifidence in (Xivine protection. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lqrd ! 
rtow sure is their defence ! 
• fitcirnal wisdom is their guide^ 
Thejr hqjp Ooinipotenc^, 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burnmg climes 1 pass'd unhurt. 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil 
Made ev'ry region please ) 
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The hoary Alpine hills U wa|*m'd» 
. Alid smoothed the TyrrheDe ,aefui 

Think, my «oal, deyqu^y l^biak^ 
How with affrighted eyes, 
.. T&pu saw*st the vride e^tey^ed ^i^ 
In aU its horrors rise ! 

P<)ii(i}sioY| ^fvelt \n ey'ry bee, ^ 

4^ fesa^ 411 ev'ry heart, ^ 

Wh#ii waves oq w^yes, and gaUs in tPltt*. 
Overcame tl)e pilot's avt^ 

y^t then, irom all my gqe^, O Lordt 

7hy ipeTCy set me ffee : 
.\f%iie in the confider^e pf pray'f: 
.JKj 9Pul topjt hojd OQ Jhep. 

^r tho' in dreadful whirls we huf^. . 

High on the broken wave, 
I kne^ thou wert not slovf t^ heap 

Nor ii)[|pQ^ent to save^ 

The storm was Jii^d, the lyi^ids retiit*^, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roarM at thy command^ 

At thy command was st^ll* 

(n pudst of dangers^ fears, ^ni 4e«tliit 

Thy goodness Til ad^re ; 
A&d praise thPP for thy mercies pi|it» 

And i^imbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preserve my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 

S^oll join my soul to theeJ — ADDisciir. 

SECTION XXII. 

itymn on a review of the mcuoni. 

Tqese^ as they chaise, Alm^;))tjr Father 1 ^ese, 
Are but the varied God. Tbe rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the |}easing spring 
ThjT beauty walks, llihy tenderness kmd love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the soGtmug air is t^im ; 
Echo the mountains round ; ^'forest snuleji,* 
And ev'py ^ense, a|id ev'ry Jttart is Jpj 
Then ctett'O^if j^ ^ .fiS-i— fiif 
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With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy urn ' 
Shoots full perfection thro' the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaki ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eye, 
By brooks and groves, in hoUow-whisp'ring gakl 
lliy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd» 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and ttomM 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolTd, 

less ! On the whirlwind's wing, 



ijestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wmg, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore ; 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blasi 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force -diVioit- 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, ■ 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art| • 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade. 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thenci 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring; 
Flings irom the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of Hie. 

Nature, attend ! join every living soul, 
Beneath ^he spacious temple of the sky : 
In adora^on join ! and, ardent, raise 

One general song ! — -^ 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn ! 

For me, when I forget the darling theme. 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer raj 

Russets the plain ; inspiring autumn gleams \ 

Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

Should fate command me to the farthest veigt 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climM^ 
RiT«fs unknown to song ; where first the sua 
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I Indian moantains, or his tettinf Immi 
les on th* Atlantic isles ; 'tis no«^t to ma i 
e God is ever present, erer felt, 
lie Toid waste as in tlie city full ; 
wiiere he rital breathes there most be joy 
in e'en at last the solemn hour shall cone, 
wing my mystic flight to future worlds* 
serful. will obey ; there, with new pow*rs» 
risii^ wonders sing : 1 cannot go 
ire UNIVERSAL LOVE uot smilos around* 
aining all yon orbs, and all their suns , 
n seeming evil still educing good, 
better thence again, and better stiU» 
ifinite progression. But I lose 
elf in HIM, in light inefiable i 
e then, expressive silence, muse his praise, tmoi 

SECTION XXIII. 

On soliiude, 

Q SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread, 
Or haunt the desert^s trackless gloom* 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, st'irting from your half-year's sleepy 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey ; 

You, recluse, again 1 woo, 

And again your steps pursue. 

Plum'd conceit himself surveying* * 
Folly wjth her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence* 
Bloated empiric, puffM pretence* 
Nqise that through a trumpet speakii 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks* 
Intftusion, with a toplii^'s free* 
(Ignorant of time and place,) ^ 
Sparks of fire dissension Uowin^* 
Ductile, court-bred flattary bowing* 
Restraint's stiff naek* gAMC#*t lii^ 
Squint-ey'd ceiiiim*! btibl iww. ^ 
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Sago rGfltfcdpn, Meai wftK jMwk - - '- ' 
Cop9cioDs tirtne, vbM ottoMi '■ '■■■ t, 
Mn^pd-ilkneej Wooil^djniiiili'^^, - ■'•■i 
MeS^ifiotfi jAerting eye,'-' '■"■■' -i'^ 
llalcTon-pieace On mom recftrtf" .' ^i 
Ileti«fl(>Gct that Rcnns Ae .tflMtj- ~' -u^' 
Rapt parfhipizing rtve^,'" "■*■■■" :;.■'*' 
Blashii^ nrdess BHhleefyP' ' ■•.--• ■ ." 
Heallfi that ffinSi ttre-tMMIilf'idri'-' > > - 
FuH-eyM trt(th>htr1i*Mdttrt«fa«i '- '•■"■•-* 
Iiwpinition.lKrtnre'iebfld, ■"'-'' ■' c--^■-•*-^■ 
Seek the BeRlaiiy hSI* ■ - •' *>'■-•;. i st/ 
\Vlien all nature's hb4ti*«1 nXte^fiV '"•■■■'^ 
'"Nriflbre, iKfrguiIt,theip*%ifrk«!tfi:^! 
Soft jou leave jour cavern'd itea. 
Anil Wander w'ei'the worlA'of me* J 
But \Tlien PhoRplior brin^ the ilntni.' 
By heV ilttpi'led cmicsere (inilfn', -■ ■ 
Agaiu.ypg^tb fbcvviW relrfeal, ■"i^i-.* i' 
And'thf early liubtsman iHk^ ■""" V'' "' 
Where, aO'O'' penalise -pilsS'aTftfqt""''^ 
Yqq catc^ thd <Iii>Lint sheplierdif sdn^'^' 
Or brush /rom. herbs the pKirljr dewj 
Or .theTHSiri^ primrose view, " - -^ 

Yon moualj and nnlure' ivith jKMIIt^Bf'' 
But whe6'i^id-day ferydOWgid*,'';' i\l 
^o upland airy Ehnd^ yotf^, ' -" ■■- < 
Where taev'er t'ii'n^'GM^t'^attttifti'caaast- 

Nor fipoi'UraaiicIins'd the limid j»ame : -1 
And ihere, bcncatli on oak rcclin'd. 
With drowsy ifiiterfiills beKind, 
You sink to rcft. ■' 
Till Ihe-fltnerul MM of litsht, 
■ From the ritighb'ring poptnr's height, 
Wake you with her solemn strain, 
And tectch pleasM echo to coraplnlii. 

With. you reses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter every sweet perfume : 
Purer ev^ry fouHtain ^ows, '"' 

Stronger erery V'hUng giqi^^ ',". 



Let those toil ibr gold who pleate 
Or, for fame jj^eooance their ea»e« 
What 19 iamQ'? 4^1 empty bubble ; 
Gpld ? a shioing, cops^an^ trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney V, Raleigh's meed ? 
Man's not worth a moment's puiii ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle. Tain. 
Then let me, sequester'd iair. 
To your sybil grot i:€pi||r ; 
' On yon hanging cliff it* staiMis, 
Scoop'd by pat u re's plastic hands, 
Bosom-d in tnp gloomy shade 
Of Cypress not yviih age decay'd , 
Where the owl still hootjqg 8|(§| 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains Til sin^ 
Whence the changing seasons spring ^ 
Tell how storms deform the skies. 
Whence the waves subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail, 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrink ; 
The Uqucnless ijjacrocQSfln'ii ij<ifl$j 

Since in ench scheme of life Tve fiiiTdU 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valued most, 
Uy gtilde, my stay, my friend is 1o||t ; 
O Solitude, 'rtou' gjye me r0st, 
And hush the tempest in my preas|. • 

ggntly deign to guide my fec^ 
To your he )*D^t- trodden s^at ; 
Where 1 may live ai his^j^yrfjiyrp. 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke : she tum'd her magic r^ j 
And thus she sajil, qf :$^^m*4 ^Q *Vjf ; 

»uth, you're mistaken, if yon think to find 
shades, f^ n^^d'cjn^ fpr si troupjecl mind : 
an grief will haunt yoii Wh<ei;^soe'er yon gn, 
^h in the breeze, and ii^the' streamlet flow 
icre, pale inaction pinet l^i Hie **v<^ ; 
id ^uUale'moums tfa^ faidfrtCani uf div x 
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There, naked frenzy hpighing wiki with (iain« 

Or buros the blaiks, or pliinges io the triain : 

There, superstition broods o'er all her fears. 

And yells of demons in the zephyr hearft. 

But if a hermit you're resolv'<l to di\clly 

^.nd bid to^social life a last farewell ; 

*Ti3 impious. 

(jod never made an independent man; 

'Twould jar the conconl of hia general plaii 

See every part of that stupendous ivholc, 

*f Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;'* 

To one gre.it end the general good conspire. 

From matter, brute, lo majr, to seraph, fire. 

Should man through nature solitary roam. 

His will his sovereign, every where hia home* 

What force would guard him frpnf> the lion's jaw ? 

What swiftness wing him from the panther'*8 paw T 

Or should fate lead him to some safer shore. 

Where panthers peyer prowl, nor Jions roar, 

Where liberal nature all her charms bestoivff, 

Suns shine, birds sing, flowers blqom, and 'water floivs, 

Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store, 

Absolve the care of Heaven, nor osk for more? 

Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Phoebus sboni^ 

Jle'd sigh, he'd murmur, that- he was alone. 

for know, the Maker on the l^uman breast 

A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

Tho'jgh nature's works the ruling mind declare. 
And well deserve, inquiry's serious care, 
'JThe God (-Yhate'cr misanthropy may say,) -. 
Shines, beams in man witli most unclbuded'ray- 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? . 
Hang o'er the §un, and with the planets roll ? . ^ 
What boots through space's furthest bourns to roam ? 
If thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the Iniman mind survey ; 
'J' he use, tlie pleasure, will the toil repay. 

Nor study onl}', practise what you know ; 
Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's, olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Bif/, docs the learned Iprtl of lia^ley*a 9ht\de» 
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Charm num so milcli by mossy foubtaius laiJ, 
As irheii orous'd he stems corrupli^irs coii^d, 
And shakes the scniftc with a TuHy's (btcc ? 
When freedom gasp'd L^neath a Cesar's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : .. ' 
Bui where she breathes, the least may \iseful be, 
And freedom, Britain, i^till belongs to thee. 
Though man^s ungrateful,' or though fortune frown , 
Is the reward of worth a song; or crpwn ? 
Nor vet unrccompcns'd arc virtue's pains ; 
. Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns 
On each condition disappointments .wait. 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine though early friendship bleed : 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 
.But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep. 
Then ignorance may plougli the walcry deep : 
But when the demons of the tenipesi^ave. 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave. 
Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow ? 
Who would not wish Anytus* for a foe? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate : 
The good can never be unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The lieight of virtue is, to sqrvc mankind. 

But when old age has silvtr'd o'er thy hcaif. 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour*s fled. 
Then mayst thou seek tkpb^tilincss of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the liuiwui tenopejsl beat ; . 
Then will I greet thee to nr»y woodla!\(I cave 
AUay tlie pangs of age, and snioolh thy irrave. — onAiifo 

^ One of llie accuiter* of Socrttci 

FINIS. 
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